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Pears’ Annual for 196 contains two original Tales with 20 illustrations and three large Chromo Lithographed 
Presentation Plates. The best Annual oy ee any doubt. owever. judge 
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for yourself. Agents: The International News Company. 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Christmas Gifts 


Photographs or Cats sent upon request 


Ladies’ Gold Watches 
Small open-face, 18-karat-gold watches, suitable 
for young women - - - $25, $35, $45, upward 
Small chronographs in 18-karat-gold cases for 
Trained Nurses’ - - - - - - - $50 


Men’s Gold Watches 
New model, open-face watches, in 18-karat-gold 
cases, adapted for young men - $60, $95, $100, upward 
Open-face, 18-karat-gold minute repeaters, $135 and $240 


Ladies’ Diamond Rings 


Solitaires - - - - $25, $50, $75, $95, upward 
Solitaires with small diamonds embedded in 


shank - - - - - - - $75, upward 

Two-stone diamond rings - - - $50, = 

Three-stone diamond rings - - - $60, “ 

Five-stone half-hoop diamond rings - — 
Clocks 

Best French eight-day movements, in gilt bronze 

and glass cases, Traveling Clocks - $12, $14, $20, $28 


Mantel Clocks striking hours and half-hours on 
Cathedral gong - - - - $20, $35 and $55 


Fork and Spoon Chests 
Tiffany & Co.’s copyrighted patterns of Sterling 
Silver Forks and Spoons. Prices include handsome, 
compact, hardwood chests, with lock and key 


5 dozen sets - - - - - - $100 to $200 
aes ” - - - - - - $140 to $250 
a 5% - - - - - - $175 to $300 
.-* ~ - - - - - - $250 to $350 


Fifth Avenue New York 

















Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 
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New 
Blue Book 


Now ready — 
Tiffany 1907 Blue 
Book — Christmas 
Edition — No illus- 
trations. 621 pages 
of concise descrip- 
tions and prices of 
Jewelry, Silver- 
ware, Watches, 
Clocks, Bronzes, 
Pottery, Glass and 
other articles suit- 
able for Christmas 
gifts 


Blue Book sent 
upon request 


Out-of-Town 
Service 


Upon advice as to 
requirements and 
limit of price, 
Tiffany & Co. will 
send photographs, 
cuts or careful de- 
scriptions of what 
their stock affords 


Goods Sent on 
Approval 


to any part of the 
United States, to 
persons known to 
the house or who 
will make them- 
selves known by 
reference from 
any National Bank 
or responsible 
business house 


Tiffany & Co. are 
Strictly retailers, 
They do not em- 
ploy agents or sell 
their wares through 
other dealers 
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HARPER'S BAZAR is a woman’s magazine that aims to interest, suggest, and assist, and accomplishes its end 
without didactic inanity, so prevalent in many women’s publications. . . . It comes bringing a long list of delightful 
articles, stories, fashion and household features.—T7he Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE NEXT BAZAR 


JANUARY NUMBER 
Out about December Riceccsoecdn 





WOMEN’S RECREATIONS - + By Right Reverend Henry C. Potter, 
Bishop of w Yor 
In this most interesting and timely paper Bishop Potter discusses the prevailing 
social diversions of bridge, dancing, etc., etc. 


SOME REFLECTIONS OF AN UNMARRIED DAUGHTER .... . . By Herself 
Illustrated by Maud Tousey. 


THE SPEECH OF AMERICAN WOMEN.—Part Three . . .. . . By Henry James 





SONGS OF THE NEW YEAR . - « By Edith M. Thomas 
[lustre ited by J ames Verrier. 
DOROTHY’S PRAXY. AShort Story . . By Annie Hamilton Donnell 


Illustrated by F. y. Cory. 
THE HORRORS OF THE CONCENTRATED — A Short Story. By Dorothy Canfield 


Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood. 
AN OLD-TIME VIRGINIA CHRISTMAS . + « « « « « By LaSalle Corbell Pickett 
Illustrated by E. "Dalton Stevens. 
MID-WINTER FASHIONS. ita a - By A. T. Ashmore 


Illustrated by Ethel and Guy Rose, and A. M. ‘Cooper. 
CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 


FRENCH LESSONS IN ECONOMICAL DRESSING . . By Flora McDonald Thompson 
THE HOUSE MOTHER’S DAILY PROBLEMS 


Anew discussion to be conducted by the readers of HarpER’s Bazar. 
OF WHAT SHALL WE BUILD OUR HOMES? ae aan ce Pair By A. S. Atkinson 


HYGIENIC BEDROOMS a Ot i Me ee ee oe oe ee By Martha Cutler 
Illustrated by the Author. 


WINTER SALADS .... +++ «© «© «© «© «© «© « «+ «+ By Josephine Grenier 


DIET FOR YOUNG CHILDREN.—First Paper . . By Marianna Wheeler, 
Ex- Supe vinte ne Jer nt Baltes’ Hospital of New York 


LESSONS IN HOME MILLINERY.—II. ......... By Mme. Ben-Yusuf 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Robert Hichens 


The last chapter of this great novel. Illustrated by dua sowell. 


Editorial Comment, Cut-Paper Patterns, ions of Good Form and Entertainment, Household 
Decoration, Humor, Culinary Topics, 
AND 
WALLED IN . - + «+ By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Illustrated by ‘Clavenee F. Underwood. 

The third chapter of the superb nov el which will be published serially in HARPER’ S 
Bazar during 1907. ‘Walled In’’ is an eminently worthy successor to ‘‘The 
Call of the Blood,” ‘‘The Masquerader,” and the other famous novels which 


have appeared serially in this magazine. 


The January BAZAR will be for sale EVERYWHERE. 
Price fifteen cents a copy. wate he 2 price one dollar a year. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN “SQUARE, N. Y. 
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Gossip About the Things 


People Talk 


About Most 





OME years ago a man who was in 
S the business of selling machinery 
for making bricks brought to 
Har per’s Magazine an advertisement of 
his-brick-making machinery. The maga- 
zine’s advertising manager begged him 
not to spend his money in advertising 
a thing like that in a general magazine 
like Harper's. ‘“‘It won’t pay you,” 
said the advertising manager. ‘‘And 
years of experience have shown me that 
it does not pay a magazine to take 
money for an advertisement which one 
knows will not bring results to the 
advertiser.” 

‘Then, do you decline to accept this 
advertisement ’’’ asked the machinery 
man. 

‘No; but I warn you that it won't 
pay. And because it does not pay, you 
become dissatisfied, we feel that we 
have not given a fair exchange for your 
money, and so nobody is pleased.”’ 

‘‘Nevertheless,”” said the man, ‘‘I 
think I know my business, and I want 
to take the risk.”’ 

So the advertisement went in—and, 
sure enough—the man did know his busi- 
ness. He repeated his advertisement, 
because the first one paid, and so on. 
He knew the pulling power of a great 
magazine better than the man close 
to it. 

So, too, when bath-tubs were first ad- 


vertised in the magazines. Nobody 


believed that publicity of that kind 
would pay—but look at the advertising 
pages of all the better magazines and 
see how much space is given to bath- 
tubs. Why? Because it pays. 

But to make advertising pay you 
simply have got to have a good article to 
advertise. The manufacturer knows 
this. The more one advertises a poor 
or inferior product, the less one sells in 
the long run. The article must be good. 

And this suggests another thing. 

Because it does not pay to advertise 
a poor article, nearly all the products 
which are widely advertised in high- 
class periodicals are the very best of 
their kind. Not because the manufact- 
urers are noble philanthropists, better 
than other men, but just because, being 
wise men of business, they know it is 
throwing money away to tell the public 
month after month, about an inferior 
thing. Their wares have simply got to 
be the best to justify their advertising. 

That is why, when you ask for an 
advertised article in a store and the 
clerk tries to sell you something ‘‘just 
as good,”’ it is a million chances to one 
that it is not just as good. It can’t be, 
or there would be no reason to sub- 
stitute it. So if you want the very best 
Varnish, or Hams, or Cameras, or Soap, 
or any decent product, insist on getting 
the advertised thing, the best of its 


kind that exists on earth. 
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Success Magazine 








The great magazine feature of the 


‘we os (s(t > ‘ap Cc coming year will be contributed 
to Success MaGazin_e b 
SUCCESS 
macez1nE Josiah Flynt 


college man, tramp, vagabond, 
beggar, adventurer, world roamer 
—the man who knows better than 
any other, perhaps, the under- 
world of European and Ameri- 
can cities—the man who has made 
the police forces of New York and 
Chicago frantic with rage while 
successfully eluding their most 
intense desire to lay hands on 
him, “Josiah Flynt” gives to the 
world, in Success Macazine, his 
true and complete life story “up 
to date.” It is a story pitiful, 
fascinating, exciting, sad, merry, 
brilliant—awtterly unique,—a story 
of most gripping and absorbing 
interest. It commences in the 
December number. 











Vance Thompson —The Dreyfus Drama 


Mr. Thompson has, from his intimate internal knowledge of all the conditions surrounding ‘* the 
greatest tragedy of the age,’’ given us a most powerful and pathetic story of the plot which convulsed 
all Europe— which brought about the downfall of cabinets and the destruction of military and 
political reputations. A three-part story commencing in the December number. 


The People’s Lobby 


represents a great national movement, originated and organized by Success Macazine, to protect 
the people’s interests. It is managed by a governing board of leading Americans from all parts of the 
country. Full information about its workings in Success MaGazine during 1907. 


F. Hopkinson Smith 


In ** Loretta of the Shipyards’’ Mr. Smith has given us a beautiful love story of Old Venice — 
one of the best which has ever come from his graceful and facile pen. 


The Editor’s Cabinet 


Contains monthly ** Questions and Answers’ of the highest interest and value, edited by leading authorities : 


Literature, by Eowin Marxuam. Domestic Economy, by Isanzt Gorpon Curtis. 
Civic Betterment, by J. Horace McFarranp. Child Study, by Patterson Du Bois. 

Science and Invention, by Hupson Maxim. Hints to Investors, by Eowarp Suerwoop Meape. 
Agriculture, by Pror. Wittiam P. Brooks. The Drama, by Davin Brtasco. 





Pete, SUCCESS MAGAZINE waste yn 2°. 
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S br bh Lif Just the magazine every 
MOU oA te Suburban Woman ought to read. 

Many of you know it to be a most delightfully gotten-up 
magazine of 52 pages or more, I2 x 14 inches, printed on coated 
paper and beautifully illustrated, with often as many as 100 
fine half-tone engravings. Each number breathes forth the 
spirit of country living. It’s the one essential magazine for 
the man or woman whose home isin the suburbs. 

Price $1.50 a Year, and worth double the price. 





SUBURBAN |IFE 


Two Special Offers. 


1.—‘‘ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife.’’ We have secured 
a special edition of this most popular and fascinating book, 

written by Mrs. Mabel Osgood 

Wright. The volume is bound 

in cloth, 354 pages, good, clear 

type, and is an addition to any 

library. Until this edition is 

exhausted, we will send to any ad- 

dress, postpaid, a copy of this delightful volume and a full year’s 
subscription to ‘‘ Suburban Life,” the two for $1.50. 


iil.—‘‘ The Complete Housekeeper.’”’ Written by Emily Holt and * 
designed to be a thoroughly practical aid to the housekeeper. It 
might well be termed an Encyclopedia of Household Economy. 
Handy I2mo size, 381 pages, printed on India Tint paper, full of 
illustrations, with complete index. Price $1.50. We will send to 
any address, postpaid, a copy of ‘‘ The Complete Housekeeper” 
and a year’s subscription to ‘‘ Suburban Life,” the two for $2.00. 

A sample copy of ‘* Suburban Life” for 5 cents to pay postage. 








PUBLISHERS SUBURBAN 
16 State Street 


LIFE 
Boston, Mass. 








Player’s Edition 


BEN-HUR 


By Gen. LEW. WALLACE 





An elaborate edition, for which a demand has been created 
by the long run of the play “ Ben-Hur.” 


With 48 Illustrations in Tint from Photographs of 
the Play. Printed from New Plates, with Borders and 
Headlines in Color. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, 

$2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
For Christmas Gifts ee th 


times this 
Awarded Four Gold Medals. 


The PERRY 
PICTURES 


Reproductions of the World's 
Great Paintings. 


One Cent Each ts.°52"ss%ss 
120 for $1.00 

Send 25 cents for 25 Art Subjects, 
or 25 Madounas, or $1.00 for 
Christmas Set of 120 Art Subjects, 
orsocents forrt Extra Size, 10x12. 
Order To-Dav Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Catalogue of 1,000 
illustrations for two 2-cent stamps 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
Box 397, MALDEN, MASS. 













2,000 
Subjects 


: 








SHhe-Copley Prints 


make choice Holiday Gifts. ‘* Excellent,” says 
John S. Sargent. ‘I could not wish bettered,” 
says Edwin A. Abbey. 50 cents to $20, At art 
stores orsentonapproval. Full ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE sent upon receipt of 25 cents 
(stamps), which charge may be deducted from 
a purchase of the Prints themselves. Adove 
Raphael MADONNA Copyright 1897 by J. Wells 
Champney and by 


Curtis & Cameron Oop. Public ike Boston 
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EVERY DAY LIVING | 
By ANNIE PAYSON CALL | 


Author of “Power through Repose,” Etc. 

Treats of the practical affairs of life. 
Principles are not held up as abstractions, 
but are practically applied to the details of 
business, social and domestic life. The 
wisdom of the book is without pedantry, but 
full of the spirit of kindly common - sense. 
It applies the test of experience to the work- 
ing principles of life, and throws light upon 
many of the trying puzzles of existence. 

The great influence of Miss Call’s former 
books insures for this book a large and 
sympathetic circle of readers. 

12mo, Cloth. Wet, $1.25. Postpaid, $1.35 





ee 


(The ETIQUETTE of | 
NEW YORK TO-DAY | 


By MRS. FRANK LEARNED 
Author of “Ideals for Girls”’ 


Contains explicit and practical informa- 
tion on the following subjects: Invitations 
and Answers, Luncheons, Teas, Informal 
Card Parties, Cotillions, Dinner Dances and 
Theatre Parties, Fancy Dress Parties, 
Cotillion Favors, The Table and Its Ap- 
ointments, Customs at the Table, Dinner 
Giving. The Serving of a Dinner, Visiting 
and the Use of Cards, Wedding Preparations, 
A Bride’s Trousseau and Household Linen, 
A Hostess in a Country House, The Em- 
ployees in a Household, and other topics 
of interest. 


12mo, Cloth. Net, $1.25. Postpaid, $1,37 


337, 4th Avenue, New York 


] enclose a 2-cent stamp. Please send me one of the fol- 
ving booklets from which TO SELECT GIFTS, JI 


indicate my choice. 


cl aH 


I, A Budget of News for Lovers of Books 


Il. Artistic Calendars and Pictures 
III. New Books for Children 


IV. Books of Interest to Home-Makers 
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The MAKINC of a 
HOUSEWIFE | 


By ISABEL CORDON CURTIS 


Tells in simple story form how a capable 
housekeeper gives daily-aid to a young bride 
next door, who has taken upon herself the 
care of a home in total ignorance of the 
problems confronting her. . From her years 
of experience the older woman teaches her 
how various work ought to.be done. She 
gives her lessons in bread-making, launder- 
ing, house-cleaning, simple ‘codking, market- 
ing, and rules of hygienic living. The book 
is a valuable aid to every inexperienced 
housekeeper. 


12mo, Cloth, Net, $1.25. Postpaid, $1,37 











| A CIFT BOOK for CIRLS 


/ilustrated in Colors. 











—_— 


_ DEEDS of DARING 
| done by CIRLS | 


By N. HUDSON MOORE 

(GIRLS ALSO HAVE MADE HISTORY) 
The author has chosen examples of 
heroism performed by girls, under twenty, 
of various nationalitics—one American, one 
Dutch, one Spanish, one Canadian, one 
little French girl who lived in Louisiana, and 
another who lived and died in her beloved 
France. 


IMustrated in Colors by Archie Gunn. $1.50 


NEW YORK .. FREDERICK A, 
STOKES COMPANY PuBLIsHERS 
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Harpers Magazine 
CHRISTMAS 
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A FEW OF THE CONTRIBUTORS 


: 

i 
MARK TWAIN 
W. D. HOWELLS i 
GILBERT PARKER i 
JOSEPH CONRAD : 
MARY E. WILKINS i 
MARY R. S. ANDREWS 
E. S. MARTIN 
ALICE BROWN i 
MARIE van VORST : 
MARGARET CAMERON i 
JAMES B. CONNOLLY i 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK i 
JAMES BRANCH CABELL i 
PICTURES IN COLOR 


BY 
HOWARD PYLE ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 
W. H. LAWRENCE ANDRE CASTAIGNE 
LUCIUS HITCHCOCK C. H. WHITE 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


FOR 1907 











N 1907 HARPER’S BAZAR will enter upon the fortieth year of its 
long and honorable career. It will also enter upon a new era, upon 
an even broader, greater field than the one it has filled so admirably 
in the past. 

HARPER’S BAZAR will continue to be the magazine of the up-to-date 
woman. It will still be the court of final appeal in all questions of fashion,’ 
entertainment, household decoration, and good form. But it will be more 
than this. It will be ‘‘guide, philosopher, and friend” to countless women of 
less experience, less opportunity, narrower environment, simpler ideals. 

Many thousands of women living in the small towns of the South and West are 
now among the readers of the BAZAR. To be a practical help to all our readers, 
and to follow more and more the trend of the time which, among the best people, 
is away from ostentation toward simplicity, the BAZAR will preach rational 
economy. Its fashions will still be the most beautiful published, but there 
will also be page after page of eminently practical designs for women of simple 
tastes and small incomes. 

Among our strongest departments will be one containing FRENCH LESSONS 
ON ECONOMY IN DRESS, by Flora McDonald Thompson. Mrs. Thompson 
will tell BAZAR readers from month to month the secrets of the perfectly 
dressed French women, women who dress better, at less cost, than any other 
women in the world. 

IN ITS DOMESTIC DEPARTMENTS, long famous, every reader of HAR- 
PER’S BAZAR will find something for her. There will be elaborate menus and 
simpler menus, suggestions for the most novel, up-to-date luncheons and dinners, 
and for the plainest home repasts. This magazine will live strictly up to its 





motto: aa te y 
If you want to know, ask the Bazar. 


Among the strong literary features planned for 1907, HARPER’S BAZAR 
will publish 


Elizabeth Stuart With illustrations by 
Phelps’s Great Novel WALLED IN Clarence F. Underwood 
WOMEN AND SOCIETY 
By Right Reverend Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York. 
A series of papers turning upon the various questions of to-day as they 
affect American women. 
HENRY JAMES ON THE MANNERS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. A brilliant 


series of papers following his articles now appearing in HARPER’s Bazar, 
“The Speech of American Women.” 
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THE LIFE BEYOND THIS. Three contributions of extraordinary interest by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A novel of twelve chapters—each chapter to be written by a different 
American author. Thus the list reads: 


The Father: William Dean Howells. 

The Mother: Edith Wyatt. 

The Grandmother: Mary Heaton Vorse. 

The Small Boy: Mark Twain. 

The Daughter-in-law: Mary Stewart Cutting. 
The Son-in-law: John Kendrick Bangs. 

The Married Son: 

The Married Daughter: 

The School Girl: Elizabeth Jordan. 

The Young Girl (engaged): Alice Brown. 

The Maiden Aunt: Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 
The Friend of the Family: Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 


OUR PRACTICAL FEATURES. 


Among the BAZAR’S 1907 list of pre-eminently practical features by 
experts on the different domestic lines, are the following: 


MARIANNA WHEELER’S TALKS TO MOTHERS. By the ex-Superinten- 
dent of the Babies’ Hospital of New York City. 

MISS MARTHA CUTLER’S PAPERS ON HOMES AND HOME DECORA- 
TION. Illustrated by herself. 

JOSEPHINE GRENIER’S NEW AND EXCLUSIVE RECIPES. Illustrated 
with photographs. 

MARION FOSTER WASHBURNE’S ARTICLES ON THE TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN. j 

HARPER’S BAZAR PAPER PATTERNS—some at 25 cents, others at 15 
cents each—prices which bring them within the reach’ of all women. 

HARPER’S BAZAR for 1907 will be bigger, better, more interesting, more help- 
ful than ever before. The price of single copies is fifteen cents each. The 
subscription price is only one dollar a year. Send in your subscription now. 





MAKE YOUR FRIENDS HAPPY wenaeiads 
to know, ask by sending them Bazar Sets 
ar: HARPER’S BAZAR as a CHRISTMAS GIFT § ‘ Feshion.” 


“Tf you want 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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iistory of the 
y) American People 


By Woodrow Wilson, LL.D. 


President of Princeton University 


WOODROW WILSON 


5 BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES AND $12 OO 
““HARPER’S MAGAZINE” (ONE YEAR) FOR . 


HE annals of historical literature record no more brilliant and masterful 
‘hye of writing than Woodrow Wilson's epoch-making work in five volumes 
‘‘A History of the American People.’’ It is monumental in character 
and scope and represents the genius of the greatest historical writer of the 
present time. It is written in a delightfully flowing, crisp, narrative style 
which translates historical facts into the romance of a nation. No other 
history approaches so closely the life of the American people, or can match 
in narrative interest President Wilson’s famous work. 


Almost every artist of distinction—Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, 
H. C. Christy, Harry Fenn, Carlton T. Chapman, F. Luis Mora, C. S. Rein- 
hart, F. C. Yohn, etc., etc.—has contributed to its pages, and remote his- 
torical archives, long-forgotten deeds, and governmental records, rare manu- 
scripts, private picture-galleries, and exclusive libraries all over the world 
have been visited and searched by experts for pictorial contributions. Maps 
in color are a feature of the set. 


This edition is in, five large octavo volumes, permanently bound in dark- 
blue cloth. It has been prepared with a view to popularizing this great 
work, which has heretofore been issued in editions costing $25.00 and up- 
ward. Our new popular edition, wholly unabridged, is offered for $1.00 
down and monthly payments of $1.00 until the price, $12.00, 1s paid. This 
includes, without additional cost to the purchaser, a year’s subscription for 
either HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, HARPER’s BAzarR, or THE 
NortH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Details of this special offer. with specimen pages indicative of the typo- 


graphical beauty of the work, the character of the illustrations, etc., etc., 
will be furnished in handsome booklet form on application to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Awakening of 
Helena Richie 


By MARGARET DELAND 


As an achievement in letters, 
this story of passion and folly, 
repentance and renunciation, de- 
serves to be ranked among the 
chiefest examples of American 
imaginative writing.—Philadel phia 
North American. 

It sails among the novels of the 
year like an ocean liner in the 
midst of a flotilla of cockle shells. 

Cleveland Leader. 

Mrs. Deland has done noth- 
ing finer. She has taken hold of 
a striking theme and has welded 
out of it her greatest artistic 
triumph.—Boston Herald. 

An immortal book—far and 
away the best thing that has ap- 
peared in years.—Columbia Siate. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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The Call 
of the Blood 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


A wonderful new novel by the 
author of The Garden of Allah—a 
story thrilling with the exultant 
joy of physical life. The scenes are 
laid in the most beautiful of the 
Mediterranean islands — Sicily. 
Here the hero and heroine come 
from England to spend their honey- 
moon. In the man’s veins runs 
a strain of Southern blood which is 
roused by the environment of hijs 
fathers’ land and by the beauty of 
an alluring young Sicilian girl. 

The story runs through a series 
of breathlessly intense and pas- 
sionate climaxes. Every scene 
breathes the same wonderful mys- 
tic charm that made his former 
novel a marvel of romance. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Sophy of Kravonia 
By ANTHONY HOPE 


Author of “‘The Prisoner of Zenda’’ 


N his new novel Anthony Hope returns 

to romance, and in the absorbing vein 
of The Prisoner of Zenda writes of another 
mapless little kingdom—Kravonia. Here 
an English girl is the centre of an exciting 
story. The crown-prince, whose life Sophy 
has the good-fortune to save, falls in love 
with her, and at once the story of her 
career becomes a galloping romance, in 
which reckless adventures, court intrigues 
and conspiracies, dangers and hairbreadth 
escapes follow one another in quick suc- 
cession. 





SOPHY OF KRAVONIA With Frontispiece. Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 





Some Successtul Marriages 


By ABBY MEGUIRE ROACH 


VOLUME of novelettes which show that marriage is not neces- 

sarily the end, but may be only the beginning of romance. 

Here are a dozen romances—all of unusual character— dealing with a 

variety of intensely interesting situations that married life is con- 

stantly producing. Collectively they present an engaging com- 
mentary on American married life to-day. 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of 
“Abner Daniel,”” “‘The Georgians,”’ etc. 


NN BOYD is a character one 
may meet only once in fiction. 
Single handed she fights the battle 
of injured womanhood. She sturdily 
faces the conventional prejudice of 
years in her home town, and at last 
wins out. And, strangely enough, 
her grim triumph is brought about 
by the happy romance of her enemy’s daughter. 
There is real clash in this story of feminine rivalry. It is woman 
against woman, and both women win! 
“A novel of absorbing interest, a tremendous story of trials and 
triumphs, glowing with humanity, that must be ranked among the 
best books of recent American fiction.’’——Boston Times. 





PRONTISPIECE PROM “ANN BOYD” 


With Frontispiece by W. E. Mears. Post 8bo, Cloth, $1.50 








The Mirror of the Sea 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 


Author of ‘‘Lord Jim,’’ “‘ Typhoon,’’ etc, 


HIS great master of English style spent his early life as a com- 
mon sailor before the mast. A life-long lover of the sea, he 
writes with rare imagination of everything that pertains to the 
ocean.* The mystery, the joy, the terror of the sea have never been 
so wonderfully portrayed. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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GRAY MIST 


A story of Brittany by the author of 
‘‘The Martyrdom of an Empress” 


HIS is a story by one who knows. Not the loose- 

jointed concoction of some writer who has gone 
en touriste to a foreign land and has scrambled together 
during the residence of a few weeks some more or 
less erroneous ‘“‘local color,’ but a book that rings 
true; a book written of an isolated and peculiar people 
by one of themselves. It is a story of a land nearer 
than Paris, but as remote as a dead century, told by 
one who calls it ‘“‘home,’’ and who loves it with all 
the passionate devotion of exile. 

The men and women who move through its pages 
are drawn from the life. The beautiful Breton land- 
scapes of cliff and sea are depicted by an artist as 
skilled with brush and color as in word-painting, and the main incidents of a 
plot of deep interest are actual facts, strange as they are. 





Illustrated in color from paintings done, by the Author. Price, $1.50 net 


BEYOND THE 
ROCKS 


By Elinor Glyn 


CAPTIVATING new novel by 
A the author of The Visits of 
Elizabeth. It portrays another 
sprightly; engaging heroine whose un- 
usual situation commands the reader’s 
interest from the start. Through the social whirl and gay 
mazes of London and Paris life Theodora reaches a fair 
haven at last. The dialogue is bright and sparkling 
atid the story piques the imagination at every turn. 

Price, $1.50 





Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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BUCHANAN’S WIFE 


By Justus Miles Forman 


4, OR vividness and realism it is 
almost the counterpart of “The 
Masquerader.”’—-Burlington Hawk- 
Eye. 
Full of surprises, and as a work 
of fiction it is beyond all criticism. 
—Boston Times. 


If your tastes in fiction demand 
‘a good story,” “ Buchanan’s Wife ” 
will receive your unqualified ap- 
proval.—Clucago Post. 


Frankly the purest fiction, and 
yet so interesting, so strongly realis- 





tic, that the great reading public 
cries for more.— St. Paul Press. 


FROM BUCHANAN'S WIFE” 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS O’HAGAN 


By Justin Huntly McCarthy 
Author of “If I Were King,” etc. 


HE scene of Mr. McCarthy’s new romance is laid in a little 

German principality in the eighteenth century. Here 
O'Hagan, a gallant Irish gentleman and soldier of fortune, succeeds 
in baffling the intriguing court beauties and diplomats, and effects 
the rescue of Dorothea, the beautiful but unhappy wife of the 
dissolute ‘Prince. As the lady and her champion fall in love with 
each other and the Prince is unexpectedly killed, the exciting scenes 
lead to a happy climax. A dashing and dramatic romance told 
with Mr. McCarthy’s characteristic grace and humor. 

Price, $1.50 


- - — 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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HENRY VAN DYKE 


LEW WALLACE 


Lew Wallace 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


HE famous author of ‘‘Ben-Hur”’ 
—the book that millions have read 
devoted his last years to the prep- 


The Americanism 
of Washington 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 





aration of this remarkable life-story. 
A man who has won distinction on 
the diverse fields of arms, letters, 
— and diplomacy must have in 
im that which compels attention; but 
this is more than the mere record of a 
remarkable career; it is the presenta- 
tion of the man himself, an intensely 
individual and many-sided character 
and one of the most forceful person- 
alities of our times. 


Two Volumes. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Gilt 
Tops, Deckel Edges. In a Box. $5.00 net. 
Bound in Three-Quarter Calf, $10.00 net. 
Three-Quarter Levant, $12.00 net. 





NOBLE exposition of the original 
ideals of Americanism as expressed 
by Washington and summed up in his 
character. Dr. Van Dyke answers 
those critics and historians who, while 
recognizing to the full the value of 
Washington’s service to his country, 
have been disposed to deny him the 
title of ‘‘American.’”’ The essay not 
only shows what the essence af our 
national spirit really is, but it carries 
an inspiring message of interest at this 
time to all intelligent and high-minded 
citizens. 
Oblong |6mo, Ornamented Cloth, Page 
Decorations in Color. Price, 50 cents 


My People of the Plains 


By ETHELBERT TALBOT, D.D., LL.D. 


Bishop of Central Pennsylvania 


VOLUME, largely anecdotal, telling of the various experiences of the 

author’s twelve years’ service as the first missionary bishop of the diocese of 
Wyoming and Idaho. The kindly hospitality and informality of the miners, 
cow-punchers, and other pioneers of the West frequently led to most amusing 
incidents, which Bishop Talbot has related with a simple, rich humor. 





Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Unitrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $1.75 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE $30,000 BEQUEST 


AND OTHER STORIES 
By Mark Twain 


NEW volume of Mark Twain’s writings. 

A number of these stories have never 
before appeared in book form, and among them 
are some of the very best that the humorist 
has ever done, such as his “St. Joan of Arc,”’ 
“Italian Without a Mas- 
ter,’’ ““Amended Biogra- 
phies,”’ ““ Advice to Little 
Girls,” “The Danger of 
Lying in Bed,” “ Post- 
Mortem Poetry,” “The 
Five Boons of Life,’ “A 
Helpless Situation,’ and 
others. ‘‘A Dog’s Tale,”’ 
““Adam’s Diary,”’ ‘‘ Eve’s Diary,’’ “‘ The Death 
Disk’”’ are also included. There are in all 
nearly forty stories and sketches in the volume. 











“ITALIAN WITHOUT A MASTER” 














Illustrated. Uniform with Bookstore Edition. Cloth,$1.75 


KATE: A COMEDY 


By Bronson Howard 


Author of ‘* Shenandoah,” “ Aristocracy,’’ Etc. 


_ OR the first time, Bronson Howard, foremost among American dramatists, has pre- 
pared a reading version of hisnew play. The comedy deals with the modern marriage 
question in an international setting. Whether love or worldly advantage shall influence 
marriage is the general theme, which is developed through a series of brilliant and striking 
situations. The dialogue is peculiarly amusing and frankly outspoken, and the book is 
certain to attract widespread discussion. The author has done away with the conventional 
stage directions and repetitions of names, so that the play reads as smoothly as a novel. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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HOLIDAY GIFI-BOOKS 
The Very Small Person 


By ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


" EBECCA MARY” wiil be recalled as 
novel and altogether charming volume 
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6 child life portrayed for older readers. Mrs AN 
As Donnell’s new book is in a similar vein. It is a (pb 


delightful series of odd little comedies and trag- 








ah, edies of childhood, quite beyond praise for their ves 
yA delicate art, and assured of the same wide ap- A 

G 7 ; Hy = Q 
LAS preciation with which ‘‘Rebecca Mary” was ayy 
NON: greeted. yt 6, 


The exquisite illustrations in black and tint 
by Elizabeth Shippen Green, complete the at- 
tractiveness of the volume and make it 
cially appropriate as a gift book 
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Illustrated. Price, $1.25 


Rebecca Mary 
By ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


HE story of an amiable an 
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The Life of Christ 


Without-Within 
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By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


FITTING edition of two of the most beau- 
4 tiful of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
sermons. The life of Christ is presented from 
the external point of view, as seen by the men 
of his time, and from the internal, as the great- 
est moral force the world has ever known 
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Cloth, Gilt Top, Untrimmed Edges, 
Varginal Decorations. TI’rice, $1.00 


The Story of the Other 
Wise Man 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


( UT of one little detail in the story of the 

Wise Men from the East, Dr. Van 
Dyke has constructed a romance which teaches 
a sweet and moving Christmas lesson. A de- 
lightful little volume always in demand at 
holiday time, and now offered in a variety of 
attractive editions 
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Illustrated. Large *aper Edition, $1.50. 
E-dition, $1.00. limo, White and Gold Binding, $1.00. 
Limp Leather, $1.00. 1l6mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


Library 


singular child and her un- 
usual quest for affection 
book that has proved a great 
success with all softs of 
readers for its novelty and 
sweetness. The quaint charn 
of the New England setting is 
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perfectly reproduced in the Nw 
illustrations by  Elizabet! ey 4 
Shippen Green. % 

Price, $1.5 <1 


Vilustrated in Color. 
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FROM “THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN 
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ns HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS HS 
3 Their First Formal Call . 


aR 
on By GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE 
Illustrated by Peter Newell 





bes N exceedingly humorous story of how AX 
4) i two boys paid their first real ‘‘call’’ on : 

4 the girls. They fortify themselves for the YJ 
he ordeal by a careful study of ‘‘ Hints and Helps gS 
Ye to Young Men in Business and Social Rela- NS 
ny tions.” Their awkward application of these q¥p 
nile principles and their desperate attempts to No! 
f) appear at ease are ludicrous in the extreme. OX 
m Peter Newell’s characteristic pictures are as XX) 
VOW funny as they can be. Lpor\ 
a4 Fourteen Full-Page Illustrations by Peter Newell; 

“TY tlso Marginal Decorations, Cloth. Price, $1.00 


-, 

2 The Story and Song 
2 ~=of Black Roderick 
KX By DORA SIGERSON 


ONE OF PRTER NEWELL’S PICTURES 
Ne) ; 
i» “THIS is the story of Black : 9 
an | Earl Roderick and the Lewis Carroll s Works 
Kb little bride who died because 
she could not win his love. ILLUSTRATED BY PETER NEWELL 

The story is told in prose as 2 
musical as poetry, with beau- Alice in Wonderland 
tiful ballads interspersed. Through the Looking-Glass 

re The Hunting of the Snark 
NX O finer edition of these famous childrens’ books 
i has ever been published. Peter Newell has 
pictured Alice and her incongruous companions with 
extremely comic effect. Each volume contains forty 
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full-page illustrations, with marginal decorations in Naz 

color on every page. Noe! 

Bound in White Vellum, Deckel Edges, Gilt Tops, Over-covers of a, 

Green and Gold. Each Volume Boxed. Price, Each, $3.00 net. WAKG 

4 The Three Volumes in Box. Price, $8.00 net UT) 
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A Japanese Blossom 
By ONOTO WATANNA 


HE author of ‘“‘A Japanese Nightingale”’ tells a 
delightful story of the new Japan. Picturesque 
Japanese festivals add théir interest to the scenes of 
Japanese life. The whole story has that delicate 
Oriental charm which Onoto Watanna puts into all 
her work. 
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ayy With Full-Page Illustrations in Color,and Marginal Decora- nat 
tions in Text by Japanese Artists, Uncut Edges, Gilt y 

Ok | PROM “A JAPANESE BLOSSOM” Top. In Box. Price, $2.00 net Vas 
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BANGS’ BEST BOOKS 


A Howse-Boat on the Styx 
The Pursuit of the House-Boat 
Coffee and Repartee 


THREE ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES 





Joun K. Banos 


MONG the best-known books of American humor these 
three by John Kendrick Bangs have been read in edition 
after edition in spite of the mass of humor that has been pub- 
lished since they first appeared. This continued popularity 
leads us to believe that they will hold a permanent place in our 
literature as representative of Mr. Bangs’ best work. They are 
all books of uninterrupted humor and brightness; the narrative 
is always swift and racy, bubbling with wit and repartee. 


These three books, under the apt title of BANGS’ BEST 
BOOKS, are now published in a set of three uniform volumes. 
They are richly bound in blue cloth, with gold stamping, and 
profusely illustrated. The two “ House-Boat ” volumes contain 
the original illustrations by Peter Newell, which with their 
drollery and comic aptness contributed largely to the first 
success of these stories. 


OUR OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 we will send you, al! charges prepaid, BANGS’ BEST BOOKS, 
in three volumes, and enter your name as a subscriber for either Harper's Magazine, 
Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or The North American Review for one year. 
If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense 
and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 a month for five 
months until the full price, $6.00, is paid. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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is Books for Young People 


Send for a copy (free) of the new Illustrated 96-page catalogue of the Harper Juvenile Books 


A LITTLE SON OF SUNSHINE 
By Ellen Douglas Deland 
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The hero is a little lame boy who is taken from a ~~ 
Home by a prosperous farmer and his wife to spend A 
3 the summer in the country. With the help of a p 
Om little girl playmate, who comes to board at the farm, "5 
hy he tries to untangle in detective fashion a bit of e 
Aa village mystery, and to prevent Betty’s pretty aunt ° x 
xy from becoming engaged to the man she loves. He atts 
pid is up to various other boyish pranks when a happy by.” 
Ow) finale discioses his wee 7 and prevents his return ry 
vA tothe Home. A delightful story for boys and girls Ch) 
WN who are too old for ‘children’s books.” DEN 
Illustrated, Price, $1.25 \e 


WEE WINKLES POEMS FOR 





AND SNOWBALL YOUNG AMERICANS 
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By Gabrielle E. Jackson 


A companion volume 
to ‘‘Wee Winkles and 
Wide-Awake.”’ Snow- 
ball is a pet pony, who 
plays an important rdéle 
in the story. The author 
teaches many _ useful 
things about harnessing 
and driving of ponies. 
Careand kindness for pets 


By Will Carleton 


The verses are typically 
American, commemorating 
historic anniversaries, 
sketching scenes from Amer- 
ican history, and suggesting 
lessons in pluck and heroism. 
The collection affords both 
serious memorial verse for 
readings and _ recitations 
and delightfully humorous 
tales in rhyme. 


FROM “A LITTLE SON OF SUNSHINE’ 


THE CRYSTAL SCEPTRE 


By Philip Verrill Mighels 


The hero, while on a bal- 
loon trip, meets with an ac- 
cident and is left on an un- 
known island. The story 
tells of the strange but clever 
expedients the lad had to 
resort to, and also of the 
strange race of creatures that 





is the keynote of thestory. 
Illustrated. Price. $1.25 


Illustrated. Price, $1.25 











PROM “THE BEAUTIFUL STORY OF 
DORIS AND JULIE” 


he found on the island. 
Price, $1.25 ’ 


THE BEAUTIFUL STORY OF DORIS 
AND JULIE 


By Gertrude Smith 

A merry and entertaining story of two poor little 
sisters who are adopted by a wealthy lady, who gives 
them all sorts of good times. Lady Eldora, a great 
white Angora cat; Percy May, the little black pony, 
and the little playhouse in Crab-Apple Lane, will 
particularly delight little folks. 

Fourteen Full-page Illustrations in Color. Price, $1.30 net 


By Livingston B. Morse 
Little Jack, the hero, wanders on ‘‘the road to 
nowhere,’ and meets with numerous funny adven- 
tures. The tale is full of a whimsical humor like 
Alice in Wonderland, 


Iilustrated. (Harper's Young People Series.) 60 cents 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Certain Delightful 
English Towns 


By W. D. HOWELLS 


Me: HOWELLS takes the reader 
iV in leisurely fashion to various de- 
lightful English towns. Everywhere he 
catches the true spirit and dominant 
tone of the locality, and endows each 
town with a distinct character that 
makes it unforgetable. In this book 
there lies all the charm of easy-going, 
irresponsible wandering, combined 
with the stimulating companionship 
of a peculiarly alert, sensitive mind. 
Mr. Howells views everything through 
American eyes, and is especially alert, 
while sketching the broad outlines of 
the English towns, for details that link 
England’s history with our own and 
have a special interest for the Amer- 
ican traveller. 


Illustrated. Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $3.00 net 
Tourists’ Edition. Limp Leather, $3.00 net 


BAZAR 


The Future in 


America 
By H. G. WELLS 


“T“HIS is a remarkable book about 

America. It is the work of an Eng- 
lish critic who has achieved a wonder- 
ful reputation for his keen analysis otf 
present conditions and for his gift of 
vision into the future. 

Mr. Wells’s recent visit to America 
has enabled him to view our country 
in its many phases—social, economi 
material—with impartial but not un- 
kindly eyes. With rare insight he has 
grasped American conditions as no 


one else has done. He puts into 
graphic and picturesque language 


much that we as Americans have felt 
but only dimly comprehended, and in 
striking but convincing chapters shows 
whither America is tending. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt 


Top. Price, $2.00 net 


Lord Randolph Churchill 


By LORD ROSEBERY 


HE distinguished ex-Premier gives an inner view of those large phases of Eng- 

lish political life which he knows sointimately. His charmingly written book 
abounds in fresh glimpses of Gladstone, Beaconsfield, Salisbury, and other com- 
manding figures. In his personal sketches of Lord Randolph he writes as a close 


friend, but with greater freedom than the son was able to do. 


The book shows 


in every line the author’s mastery of the inner life of ‘‘ high politics.” 


Frontispiece Portrait of Lord Churchill. 


Crown 8vo. 


Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $2.25 


HERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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/} The Complete Works of 
GEORGE ELIOT 


In 24 Illustrated Volumes 





































































ESSRS. HARPER & BRO- 
M THERS announce the pub- 
lication of a new edition of George 
Eliot’s Complete Works in twenty- 
four volumes. 

Swinburne has said of George 
Eliot: ‘‘Her powers are matchless 
altogether in their own wide and 
fruitful field of work.’’ The great 
English critic Leslie Stephen pro- 
nounces her ‘“‘The greatest woman 
that ever achieved literary fame.” 

No other English novelist wrote 
so invariably at his Best. This is 
George Eliot’s supreme distinction. 
Silas Marner, Adam Bede, The Mill 
on the Floss, Romola, Middlemarch, 
Daniel Deronda, to name only a few 
of her famous novels, are a testimony GEORGE ELIOT 
of her unvarying genius and high 
art. These titles are household words the world over. 

The present edition contains everything George Eliot ever wrote. It 
includes Cross’s famous biography of George Eliot, in three volumes. 
There are in all twenty-four volumes, handsomely bound in rich, red-brown 
cloth (or crimson half-leather), with gold stamping. Each volume has 
gilt top and rough, uncut edges. The 24 frontispieces are in photo- 
gravure; there are in all 96 illustrations. Paper, binding, and press- 
work are of the best; the whole set, in twenty-four volumes, is a magnifi- 
cent example of book-making. 


OUR OFFER © receipt of $1.00 we will send you the complete set in 
24 volumes, all charges prepaid, and enter your name 
as a subscriber for either HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
Bazar, or THE NortH AMERICAN Review for one year. If you do not like the 
books when they reach you, send them back at our expense and we will return 
the $1.00. If you do iike them, send us $2.00 a month until the full price, 
$31.00,is paid. If the half-leather binding is desired, please so state, and make 


monthly remittances of $3.00 until the full price, $48.00, is paid. Address 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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~The Spoilers 
By REX BEACH 


O novel of recent publication has shown 

more vitality and persistent popularity 

than The Spoilers. Since its appearance a 

host of novels have followed, but The Spoilers 
still keeps its hold upon the public. 

It is the kind of novel that lasts—the kind 

that every one calls a ‘‘good story” and 

tells you to be sure and read it. 



















For the long winter evenings you cannot 
choose a better book than The. Spotlers. 
The tale will carry you afar into the gold- 
fields of the North and set your blood 
tingling with the stirring events that 
crowd the pages. 

Then you will understand why The 

Spotlers has carried away the book 
reviewers in their enthusiastic 


Dissertations 


by Mr. Dooley 


By 


FINLEY PETER DUNNE 
(‘*‘Mr. Dooley’’) 


praise, and 
why every- 
body is say- 
ing, ‘‘Read 
The Spoil- 


ers. 


Illustrated. 


¥ his new volume the genial phi- Price, $1.50 


losopher, Mr. Dooley, is more wise 
and humorous than ever. ~ His per- 
tinent and striking observations deal 
with such topics of current interest 
as The Automobile; Oats as a Food; 
The Pursuit of Riches; Short Marriage Contracts; The 
Intellectual Life; The Carnegie Libraries; The Vice-Presi- 
dent; The Candidate, and a number of other matters of 
present-day comment. 






Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. Price, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Gentleman Ragman 


Johnny Thompson’s Story of the Emigger 


By WILBUR NESBIT 
Author of ‘‘The Trail to Boyland’’ 


HIS is a story told by a boy in a country 
town. It is a funny story in spite of it- 
self, but the fun is only one part of it. 

There is an amateur boy detective in it 
who isa humorous wonder. And a girl poet. 

The way things work out is just the way 
things went when most of us lived in country 
towns. 

Except. that perhaps we never saw a lot 
of nice girls try the barefoot Kneip cure in a 
stubby field. 

‘“‘If the man who can make other people 
laugh is a blessing to humanity, there 
ought to be a statue erected to the 
author of The Gentleman Ragman, It 
should be liberally and hilariously a 
‘howlingsuccess.’’’—N.Y. Times. 










Dunny 


By PHILIP 
VERRILL MIGHELS 


Author of “ Bruveoer Jim’s Baby,’’ ete. 


Price, $1.50 


HE author of Bruvver Jim’s 
Baby is again in his hap- 
piest vein, with a youngster for a 
hero and the wild, rough life of a 
Western lumber camp for the back- 
ground. The humorous side of 
life in this typical community 
is appreciatively set forth from 
first to last; and some of the _ incidents, 
notably the description of the mew-comers, are up- 
roariously funny. Mr. Mighels draws fresh humor, 
portraying child life with that rare genius for making it 
appeal to old and young. 










Price, $1.25 
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Harpers for 1907 





‘Too much cannot be said of HARpER’s MaGazine. It is difficult to speak 

it in enthusiastic terms without passing the bounds of selj-restraint. The 
reader who holds it in his hand for the first time, however, will realize the dij- 
ficulty of doing the MAGAZINE justice. The fiction varies greatly in scene and 
motive, but ts unvaried in excellence.’’-—BostTON TRANSCRIPT. 

“The influence which the’ Harper periodicals have exercised in every channel 
of improving thought and achievement can scarcely be measured; it has flowed 
continuously on, over vast areas, among millions of people, learned and un- 
learned, upon all of whom it has acted as an elevating, refining force.”’— 
PHILADELPHIA LEDGER. 


Harper’s MaGAzineE has established these particular and unusual claims upon the at- 
tention of intelligent and cultivated men and women: 

It is the one great illustrated magazine of the world which maintains throughout, in its 
serial novels, its special articles, and its short stories, the highest literary standard. A history 
of HaRPER’s MAGAZINE is practically a history of English and American literature for the 
past fifty years. Its chief note, apart from delicacy of literary texture and the authority 
of its special articles, is interestingness. 

No great name, no momentary popularity, can carry a contribution not in itself interest- 
ing into the pages of HARPER’s MAGAzINE. Every field of human endeavor is covered. 
Next to quality and.interest, variety of contents is demanded of each number of the magazine. 

It has no fads. It will print nothing about politics, crime, graft, sport, or other subjects 
of a purely timely or controversial interest. 

A few of the things, already arranged for, which it will publish during 1907 are given below: 


Gilbert Parker's New Novwel 


BV HIS remarkable new novel by the author of ‘The Right of Way” has 
Say just begun in Harper’s MaGazine. It is a dramatic story of England 
f and of Egypt before the British occupation—a story full of plot and 
action. It is greater than ‘‘The Right of Way.” It is illustrated by 
Andre Castaigne, who visited Egypt to make his studies for the MAGAZINE. 


A Unique Arctic Expedition 


The brilliant young Danish explorer, Lieutenant Ejnar Mikklesen, has 
just started on an expedition of an unusual sort to the Arctic. This 
expedition is financed by HAarper’s MaGazine, the Royal Geographical 
Exploration Society of England, the American Geographical Society, etc. Its object 
is of the greatest interest. Lieutenant Mikklesen intends to visit a 
hitherto unexplored portion of the arctic circle, to the northwest of 
Alaska and the northeast of Siberia, where scientists believe a great un- 
known archipelago, probably a new continent, exists. The first ex- 
clusive account of Mr. Mikklesen’s discoveries will appear here. 











A Mian Captain Mahan’s Rerollections 


Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S. N., famous as an authority on naval affairs 
Who Has wherever the sea runs, has written for HarPER’s MAGAZINE a group of 
Made interesting recollections. These papers cover a period beginning with 


Captain Mahan’s early days at the Naval Academy, touch on his stirring 
Gistory experiences during the Civil War, and come practically down to the 

present day. They are replete with anecdote and action, and form an 
important and delightful addi-ion to the history of American naval affairs. 
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Mr. Nevinsons Adventures 


ENRY W. NEVINSON, of London, the war correspondent whose rev- 
elations of slavery conditions attracted such wide attention in HARPER’s 
MAGAZINE, has gone for us on an expedition among a strange people con- 
stantly in revolt. Mr. Nevinson will live for some months among these 
nameless revolutionists. What he writes is certain to be of interest. 


In Chree DLegations 


Madame C. de Bunsen, an Englishwoman of the well-known Wadding- 
ton family, and widow of the late Carl de Bunsen of the German diplo- 
matic service, has put at the disposal of HARPER’s MAGAZINE a delightful 
series of letters written from the three legations where Herr de Bunsen 
was stationed. These letters begin at the time when she, a young girl 
just married, made her entrance into diplomatic society. They give a 
vivid picture of the social life of the Continent and present an intimate 
record of the early days of such notable persons as King Humbert of 
Italy, Queen Margherita, the Crown Prince Frederick of Prussia—every- 
body, in fact. She attended three royal weddings, and she describes in a 
charming way social affairs, remarkable toilettes, court functions, etc. 


Climbing the Great Mountains of 











Cwn Continents 


\ISS ANNIE PECK, the well-known writer and mountain-climber, went 


to South America, May, 1905, for HARPER’s MAGAZINE, to climb one 
of the little-known peaks of the Peruvian Andes—the highest mountains 
of the continent. Unaccompanied by any expedition beyond a little 
party of runners and native guides, Miss Peck attempted to ascend Mt. 
Huascaran, a feat never hitherto accomplished. Her own exclusive 
account of her adventures will appear shortly. 

As this is being written a cable from Alaska announces that Dr. 











Adventure 


) DLetters 
of Great 
Meu 








Frederick Cook, the explorer, has succeeded in reaching the hitherto un- 
conquered summit of Mt. McKinley—a height of nearly 23,000 feet— 
probably the highest mountain on this continent. HaRrpPER’s MAGAZINE, 
which financed Dr. Cook’s earlier attempt, again helped to send him 
on this second expedition. Dr. Cook’s complete and exclusive account 
of his remarkable feat will be published only in HaRpPER’s MaGAzIneE. 


Unpublished Letters and Gistorical Writings 


An interesting feature of HARPER’s MAGAZINE will be a number of 
articles embodying some interesting and hitherto unpublished letters of 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MARTIN VAN BUREN 
CHARLES DICKENS BULWER-LYTTON 


A new chapter of American history will be presented in the publication 
for the first time of portions of the narrative of a journey made by a 
Major-General Wood across the ‘‘bloody ground” before the days of 
Lewis and Clark. The MS. of General Wood’s diary, supposed to have 
been destroyed, was found by Miss Agnes Laut in the archives of the 














Hudson Bay Company in London—archives closed for a century past. 
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Crauel 


AYN the picturing of travel Harper’s MaGazine will be particularly rich. 


~ ~» >> . : . 
SS) 27 RoBERT SHACKLETON will write of some more little-known corners 
( “(fk | J of Europe: of a little, independent duchy within three hours of 

sy 






Paris, where foreigners seldom go; of a little country that belongs 
to no one; of an island where King Edward is only a duke. 

Have tock EL tts will write of the Monastery of Montserrat, the home 
of the Holy Grail. 

Henry JAMEs writes of the Bowery, and of the delightful old Amer- 
ican towns of Concord and Salem. 

W. D. Howe tts will write of some of the most notably beautiful 
and interesting of old English cities and towns. 











Iu Man Cares E. Russevt, who has just returned from the Orient, will 
U tell of some of its wonders—of ancient deserted cities, and 
Lands wonderful palaces abandoned in a day and for no apparent reason. 


A. W. Dimock will tell of a remarkable trip in a power boat through 
the Everglades—the mysterious uncharted swamps of Florida. 
Other contributors in the field are Marie van Vorst, Norman Duncan, 
Arthur Symons, Andre Castaigne, J. B. Connolly, etc., etc., etc. 


Sociological and Literary 


In this field HarPER’s MAGAZINE will be peculiarly strong and interest- 
ing. Among the writers will be, 
President Hap.Ley, of Yale. 


Important Prof. HERMANN SCHUMACHER, of the University of Bonn, Germany. 
¥ t Prof. THomas D. Seymour, of Yale. 
PUlUures W. H. Totman, Director of the American Institute of Social Service. 


Others whose work in this field will appear during the year are Edmund 
Gosse, Richard Le Gallienne, Theodore Watts-Dunton, the late William 
Sharp, Algernon Charles Swinburne, etc., etc., etc. 














Srivurce 


BARPER’S MAGAZINE is able to place before its readers authoritative 
articles from the world’s leading men of science in every field because of 
its established reputation for publishing only what is authoritative. 
Among the writers whose work will appear in this field are 

Prof. Ropert K. Duncan, University of Kansas. 

Prof. Henri Preron, University of Paris. 

Prof. Erre Metcunrkorr, University of Paris. 

Prof. WitneLM Ostwa cp, University of Leipzig. 

Prof. FrepericK De itzscn, University of Berlin. 

Maurice MAETERLINCK, etc., etc., etc. 

















Two Exclusive Writers 


Great Mark Twain and W. D. Howells write only for HArRpErR’s. Both of 
Writers these writers are at work on contributions which will appear soon. 


Linolu as Gis Bodyguard Kuewm Bim 


A New William H. Crook, of Washington, who as President’s Lincoln’s body- 

" guard was almost constantly at his side, tells of the President as he 

Hiew of |} knew him. His narrative is intensely interesting. He has kept an 

Lincoln accurate record of almost every detail of the daily life of Mr. Lincoln. 

Probably no one now livifig could tell as much about Lincoln that has not 

et been told. Astonishing new facts are brought to light touching 
incoln’s relations with Sumner and in regard to his assassination. 
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Che Great Financial Crises in America 


\» UCH as Frederick Trevor Hill has visualized some of the “ Decisive 
Battles of the Law,” and has pictured them so vividly that the scenes 
seem actually before us, Mr. Edwin Lefevre, the well-known novelist and 
financial writer, will picture the dramatic scenes attendant on the great 
financial crises through which this country has successfully passed. 


s A New Novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Mrs. Ward is now engaged on a new novel dealing with a theme of 
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Airs. fascinating interest. This novel will appear serially in HARPER’s Mac- 
10 y’ AZINE, following immediately after Sir Gilbert Parker’s story. 
aro & 


Novel 

















Short Stories 


—— ARPER’S MAGAZINE prints each month more short stories and stories 
of finer literary texture than any other illustrated magazine in the world. 

There will be at least seven complete stories in each number of the 
MaGazINE for 1907. A few of the writers to be represented are these: 














MARK TWAIN BOOTH TARKINGTON 
MARGARET DELAND MAURICE HEWLETT 
MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN THOMAS A JANVIER 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS JACK LONDON 
OCTAVE THANET ALICE BROWN 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS AMES B. CONNOLLY 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD AWRENCE MOTT 
MARIE Van VORST ELMORE ELIOT PEAKE” 
Great JOSEPH CONRAD ABBY MEGUIRE ROACH 
GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN SARAH ORNE JEWETT 
Stori PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS ROY RCLFE GILSON 
ries OWEN WISTER GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE 
MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE ALICE MacGOWAN 
hy the Van -TASSEL SUTPHEN MARY R. SHIPMAN ANDREWS 
? EDWARD S. MARTIN HOWARD PYLE 
World 5 NORMAN DUNCAN ROBERT SHACKEETON 
MARIE MANNING ELIZABETH ORDAN 
Best MAY HARRIS GRACE E. CHANNING 
OLIVIA H. DUNBAR JAMES B. CABELL 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN SEWELL FORD 
Writers ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL HERMAN WHITAKER 


Mlustrations 


Among the many notable attractive features in the field of illustration 
may be announced more paintings, in full color, of characters from 
Thackeray, by Mr. Howard Pyle, and more of Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s re- 
markable illustrations of the tragedies of Shakespeare. Both Mr. Pyle 
and Mr. Abbey paint only for HARPER’s. Miss Elizabeth Shippen Green, 
W. D. Stevens, and Lucius Hitchcock alsc draw only for HarpeEr’s. 
Henry Wolf, pe rhaps the greatest livi ing wood-engraver, is now engaged 
on a number of his remarkable engravings which will appear in HARPER’S 
during the year. 

There will be pictures in both color and tint in every number of the 
MAGAZINE, and nearly every leading illustrator will be represented. 


$4.00 Your Approval 


The great success of HARPER’s MAGAZINE is made possible only by your 
al Year appreval—an approval which has resulted in more than doubling the 
paid subscription list in less than five years—a constant, steady flow of 
increase which is still at its flood. 


Garper & Grothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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The House Founded On A Rock 


Shall stand. Build your fortunes on the rock foundation of Life Insurance. It has shielded 
thousands from want, educated thousands of young men and women, and started them 


in business. Write to-day for information of Policies, with Rates and Benefits at 
your age. Address Dept. W. 


The Prudential Insurance Company. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 


incorporated as a Steck Company by the State of New Jersey 





Newark, N. J 





The buildings pictured ab« 
I 


ve are owned and occupied by The Prudential Insurance Company of America, as its Home Office at 
rhe extensive business of The Prudential requires in these home 
t 


he services of over two thousand employees 





ffice buildings alone 




















See * Call of the Blood.” Illustration by ORSUN LOWELL. 


HE STOOD STILL GAZING AT THEM AS THEY PRAYED. 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
BY ANNE O’HAGAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAup Tousry 


HROUGH all the hurly-burly of the streets, 
i 5 through the fragrant alleys in the side- 

walk’s green fences of fir and pine and 
holly, before the high-reined horses’ hoofs, before 
the monotonously clanging trolley, the monoto- 
nously tooting automobile, into the crowded aisles 
of the shops, in front of their gorgeous windows 
—who is it that goes Christmas shopping with 
you? Sure-footed, swifter, slimmer than you— 
she can make her way through a crevice that only 
a sunbeam else can enter—she hurries by your 
side, waits at your elbow, infuses the conscien- 
tious barter of the hour with poignant sweetness 
of recollection—the ghost of the little girl who 
went on her first Christmas-shopping expedition 
years and years ago. 

That was the greatest day in all the year. For 
a second the forces of the solar system paused, 
the universe stood still, birth, death, breath itself, 
delayed. The toy bank was to be opened. By 
prying or by breaking or by whatever process 
maternal skill and patience decreed it was to 
be opened. Everything hung upon the instant. 

Ah! revolve again, suns and stars! Take up 
your accustomed tasks, great forces of life! All 
is well— Rosamond’s tin treasure -house has 
yielded up its hard-saved wealth of copper, nickel, 
and— “Was there only one quarter in it, 
mamma? Oh, mamma, are you sure?” 

The greatest day in all the year! You count 
the pennies and the dimes. “ Three dollars and 
seventy-seven cents. That is a great deal of 
money, isn’t it, mamma?” You guess you can 
buy ’most anything with three dollars and sev- 
enty-seven cents. You stuff the unwieldy mass of 
coin into your own little purse; you profoundly 
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IN THE RUSSIAN SHOP. 
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distrust all systems of exchange. The 
tarnished glories of your horde you will 
not replace with crisp new bills and 
decent silver coin. Your own bursting 
pocketbook—“ Souvenir of Cape May” is 
fading from its near-kid side—shall close 
upon your money; your own feverish lit- 
tle palm shall close upon your purse. 

Three dollars and seventy-seven cents! 
Will not that buy a present for Annie, 
your second-best friend, and for Miss 
Morey, your teacher, as well as for papa, 
John, the baby, Bridget the cook, grand- 
mother, Aunt Bessie, and your very best 
friend, Elsie? It is a great deal of 
money ! 

“Oh, mamma, wouldn’t papa like that 
big pink conch-shell? it is such a pretty 
color! Well, a bottle of cologne, then?” 
Why don’t men like cologne? You, 
Rosamond, think it’s lovely. But quite 
a nice substitute can be made, you in- 
form your mother, by shaking together 
in a bottle water and vanilla extract, only 
it makes a brown mark on one’s handker- 
chief. 

“ Mamma, papa never told you what I 
am going to give you, did he? It be- 
gins with a T and ends with a Y and I 
made it myself. Toy? Of course not! 
Oh, silly, silly mother! Truly can’t you 
guess what else begins with a T and ends 
with a Y? 

“When we are through shopping— 
Oh, couldn’t I buy papa that lovely little 
paper-weight that snows inside if you 
shake it? Can we have lunch where we 
did the day you took me down-town for 
a new coat? The lady gave me an extra 
little cake, do you remember, without any 
pay ?¢ 

“This is much more fun than believ- 
ing in Santa Claus, isn’t it, mamma? 
Couldn’t I get Elsie that lovely bangle? 
Would my money buy an express wagon 
for little John? Please may I give that 
blind man some money in his cup? How 
do you know he isn’t? It says so on that 
sign—‘ Pity the Blind.’ I should think 
you’d want— Oh, thank you! A five- 
cent piece? Did you hear him say, 
‘ Heaven bless you, pretty little lady’ ?”’ 

The greatest day in all the year it was. 
Time has blown away like a mist from the 
valley, and you see it shining white and 
radiant, back there across the decades— 


- 
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the day when you first knew the delight of 

giving, when the heart beneath your pina- 
i fore beat high with love, and the pride of 
. choice, and the consciousness of all the fair 
uses of wealth. 

And it is the ghost of that little girl who 
runs by your side as you plod through your 
list of necessary presents in this year of 
grace! Is it possible that that warm-hearted 
child has grown into this calculating person 
who debates whether or not she may drop 





the Macys off her list this year—they are in eis By oF 
Italy and may not particularly notice the Why 


omission—and whether or not she may send 
Aunt Jane in Minnesota the plush-bordered 
table-cover that some misguided soul be- 
stowed on her last year? 
The use of the feminine form of the third 
personal pronoun, by the way, is intentional 
and not a mere baffled compromise between 
the masculine, the feminine, and the great- 
ly to be desired common gender for which 
we all wait. In speaking of Christmas shop- 
ping and Christmas shoppers humanity must 
be regarded as only feminine. Man does 
not shop, even at this glad season. He buys. 
In the more spacious sections of the great 
b department stores and in the uncrowded 
calm of the luxurious “ special ” shops you 
may find him--a proud creature who does 
not concern himself about little things, 
whose hands are mercifully exempt from 
trivial labors with floss and cardboard, 
pyrographic tools, and the like. He bends 
wise, deliberative brows upon a shelf of 
lamps. “How much is that—the green 
one?” he demands, curtly. “ Fourteen with 
the shade? Very well. Send it to Mrs. So- 
and-so, 35 Hawthorne Terrace, Woodside 
Park, N. J.” Not his to recall with sicken- 
ing accuracy that Mrs. So-and-so’s draw- 
ing-room and library are done in red, and 
already ~supplied with so many lamps that 
the housemaid is threatening to leave. 

Or he stands before a desk attractively 
fitted out in dull copper. “ How much is that 
ink-well? Nine seventy-five? Ill take it. 
Send it to Miss Scribbler, The Judson, 
South Washington Square.” Presto! The 
deed is done. He catches the next Subway 
: express to Wall Street, and as he unfolds 

his paper for its delayed reading he confides 
to a fellow buyer that he can’t understand 
the fuss women make over Christmas shop- 
ping—it seems simple enough to him; shops 
are a little crowded, of course, but that’s all. LITTLE GIRLS EVERYWHERE. 
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And Miss Scribbler, whose desk—it used to 
be a kitchen table—has been slowly acquir- 
ing an outfit of silver tools, finds its simple 
belongings overawed on Christmas morning 
by the arrival of three magnificent ink-wells 
copper, bronze, and brass—from three 
friends of the simplified-shopping sex. 

No, the ghost of the little girl who used to 
be you is jostled by few men as she runs 
along by your side, Christmas-shopping. 

There are thousands of little girls, you ob- 
serve, accumulating stores of memories to 
haunt them when a few decades shall have 
passed. The streets are full of them. 
of them cling to their mothers’ hands; some, 
in the poorer quarters of the town, look wist- 
fully into poor windows. Some little daugh- 
ters of the rich alight from automobiles in 
front of splendid shops, and there is shrill 
chatter of French and German as they make 
their way to the with their 
mademoiselle or their fraiilein in tow. They 
order monogrammed handkerchiefs or Cluny 
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centrepieces or silver salts-bottles with a less 
erring taste than yours was when you pre- 
sented your mother with the work of your 
hands in the shape of a scrim tidy—T-Y— 
and gave your grandmother, who could no 
longer see to write, a pig-shaped pen-wiper 
bearing upon its side a porcine literary jest. 

But, somehow, you don’t think that they, 
for all their more educated taste and their 
accounts—hear them, “ Mother said I might 
have it charged, didn’t she, mademoiselle?” 
—are having quite such a rapturous time as 
you used to have. In fact, studying the 
Christmas shoppers with a reflective eye, you 
cannot convince yourself that the possession 
of unlimited means enhances the joy of 
spending. Strive as you may to be just and 
large-minded, reason as eloquently as you 
please about the inability of wealth to de- 
stroy individuality, the rich shoppers, young 
or old, are not the interesting ones. They 
make a brave pageant, with the orderly, 
smooth evolutions of their shining equipages 
up and down the Avenue, with their 
sables and their ermines, with the 
sumptuous shops that exist for them 
—all a vast radiance of gems and 
gold and silver, or a shimmer of em- 
broideries, or a _ leather - scented 
lustre of books. 

But the sight of young Mr. Cory- 
don Creesus dawdling over a tray of 
jewelled purses in the selection of a 
Christmas gift for his fiancée, Miss 
Pastorella Midas, somehow fails to 
touch the onlooker’s heart as does the 
sight of young Mr. Bill Butcher 
balancing the attractions of a plush- 
encased manicure set against those 
of a_ ribbon-trimmed waste-paper 
basket for the acceptance of his 

sweetheart, Miss Tilly Sweep- 


er. And you cannot even 
make up your mind that, 
though less picturesque, Mr. 


Cresus is more happy at his 
task. Certainly there is no 
such triumph on his face, when 
he finally selects the tourma- 
line-studded gold .mesh, as 
brightens Mr. Butcher’s coun- 
tenance when, rejecting mani- 
cure set and waste-paper basket 
alike, he chooses an imitation 
tortoise comb set with large 
chunks of imitation coral, and 
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informs the clerk that he 
knows “a head of hair 
where it ‘ll look all right, 
all right.” 

No, if you are one of 
those far-sighted souls who 
have the three bottom 
drawers of the spare-room 
chiffonnier filled with 
Christmas presents before 
the end of October, and if 
your walks abroad this 
month are for the leisure- 
ly, sympathetic study of 
your fellow beings rather 
than for the immediate 
purchase of forty-seven 
correct and suitable gifts 
for forty-five dollars—ab- 
jure earriage-lined Fifth 
Avenue, the great jeweler’s, 





the great art-shops with 
their cathedral calm and 
palatial comfort, the em- 
poriums where sauve Ori- 
entals place jade bowls 
against bits of embroidery 
bluer than sapphires and 
gentians, and murmur 
sums that sound like the 
mortgages on Western 
farms. Leave all of these 
and come down-town to 
the region of the great 
democratic department 
stores. 

Here are spilled the con- 
tents of the Harlem apart- 
ments, and here the sub- 
urbs, parcel-laden, pro- 
foundly suspicious as to 
deliveries, meet. “ You’re 
sure it “ll come?” demands 
the woman from Roselle. 
‘I simply can’t come in 
again before Christmas, 
and if there’s any dan- 
ger—” “No danger at 
al!, madam,” interrupts 
the bored saleswoman. “ Perhaps not until 
to-morrow afternoon—” “No, Ill take it 
with me,” cries the prudent buyer. “T'll 
take a cab to the ferry and I'll meet James 
for the five fifty-five, and he ean earry the 
bundles from the train.” 


Here, in the bric-A-brac department, sisters 
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Maud “Tousey 


“WHY WOMEN BRING CHILDREN INTO A JAM LIKE THIS—” 


disagree volubly. “ You can’t,” cries one. 
“You gave her a vase last year; you can’t 
give her another this year.” “ But that was 
glass, this is Kaiser Sinn,” the other tenta- 
tively suggests. “Or I could get her one of 
those cunning little spangled fans.” “ That 
would be lovely, wouldn’t it?” satirically 





1080 


comments the objector. “She weighs a hun- 
dred and ninety; she’d look sweet waving a 
four-inch piece of gauze and gilt, wouldn’t 
she?” “ Well, there’s one of those cretonne 
glove-boxes marked down to ninety-eight— 
I'll get her that.” So the matter is settled. 
“Why on earth women will bring children 
into a jam like this I can’t see,” audibly re- 
marks a proclaimed spinster, fighting her man- 
ful way toward the stationery department, 
which glows with red leather and brass, and 
is architecturally wonderful with pyramids in 
blue and gray boxes. The object of her irate 
criticism is not cursed with speechlessness. 
“They bring children into a jam like this,” 
she explains, clearly—there is a sulky boy 
clinging to her skirt and sucking his finger 
in glum embarrassment, and she carries a 
baby in her arms—“ because they’ve got the 


feelings of mothers, which maybe you 
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couldn’t understand, and would be ashamed 
to leave their own flesh and blood at home 
with hired help. That’s why.” 

The spinster’s curiosity upon the habits 
of mothers being thus satisfied, the woman 
with the feelings of a mother falls upon a 
tray of colored glass hatpins while the boy 
creases his forehead against the top of the 
counter in a vain effort to peer‘at the glitter 
above him and the baby whimpers sleepily. 

“1 wonder why people with children in 
arms will not do their Christmas purchasing 
in those establishments which check infants ?”’ 
grumbles a’ stout woman who, in an elevator, 
has inadvertently jammed an elbow into a 
squashy mass of pink flesh and white zephyr 
which proves to be a baby’s veiled face. The 
baby has vociferously resented the accident. 
Again the mother leaps to the defence. 
There are such shops—yes, she admits it; 
there are where 
babies in arms or babies 
in carriages may be 
checked and left in 
charge of nurses while 
the mothers make their 
purchases. But—if the 
stout lady who advocates 
such shops had ever lost 
her check she would not 
be the partisan of this 
system. 

“T had to wait until 
all the babies were claim- 
ed but two,” she explains. 
“Mine an’ a poor little 
foundlin’ that its mother 
just left there for good 
and all—only it was sent 
to the station-house when 
they see in the store she 
ain’t comin’ back. No, 
ma’am, not since then I 
don’t check my baby like 
a carpet-bag. Young 
man, where’s the art de- 
partment ?” 

The elevator-boy di- 
rects her to the section 
thus flatteringly denomi- 
nated—the department 
devoted to the sale of 
fancy - work materials. 
Here is a_ breathless 
erush. Here ascend in 
deafening, maddening 


rooms 
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ARE GENTLEMEN 


SILK 


WEARING 
CRAVATS 2?” 


CROCHETED 


roar, cries for pink Germantown, for blue 
zephyr, for brass rings, for uncovered pin- 
cushions, for linen floss, for embroidery silk, 
for “shadow-pattern ” collars: and cuffs, for 
stamped centrepieces, for leather sofa-cush- 
ion covers, for unadorned photograph-frames. 
Here a palpitant little creature whose pink 
cheeks and blue mittens proclaim her from 
some part of Greater New York where ducks 
quack upon the pond and chickens amble 
across the flower-garden, asks timorously if 
“gentlemen are still wearing crocheted silk 
cravats.” On being assured, by a young lady 
with a lop-sided pompadour and an eighteen- 
inch waist, that gentlemen still are wearing 
those articles of personal adornment (the 
pompadoured young lady winks at a confrére 
as she makes the statement), Phyllis con- 
tentedly buys some electric-blue knitting- 
silk, and the happiness of one young man in 
the borough of Richmond is secured. 

Who is this who comes, her toque over one 
ear, her hair blown, her eyes brilliant with 
hurry, her chatelaine-bag bulging with bills 
and lists? Who is she who treads on toes, 
who elbows her way remorselessly to the 
counter, who almost grabs at the clerks be- 
hind it? She is the young woman: who 
rationally decided on December 1 that she 

















would no longer be a slave to the tyranny of 
Christmas giving. She is the young woman 
who on that date righteously declared the 
balancing of presents, the barter between 
mere acquaintances, to be un-Christian, vul- 
gar, and henceforth to be abjured by her. 
She is the young woman who talked in this 
heroic vein, and who derided the labors and 
the weariness of her friends until this very 
morning—the 18th—when she made a furious 
descent upon the paying-teller of her bank, 
followed by this invasion of the shops. Hear 
her now—her, from whose lips only three 
days ago flowed words of golden wisdom con- 
cerning the true Christmas spirit. 
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“ Kight of those stocks, please. They'll do 
for our maids and Jenny’s—lI’ve got to give 
hers something, I’m there so much and she 
won’t let you tip. Six of those sheer hand- 


kerchiefs. I want three initials embroidered 
on each. Not time enough? Oh, but you 
must. You’ll have to make a special of it. 


Call the superintendent and see if you can’t. 

“What on earth can I give Estelle 
von Koupon? It’s perfectly ridiculous for a 
woman of my income to try to make suit- 
able presents to millionaires. Ill order her 
some flowers. I guess that’s the best I can 
I beg your pardon, madam, but I had 
already selected that searf.” (She glares in- 
trepidly upon a woman who has seized the 
other end of a square of printed chiffon and 
who has begun inquiring its price.) “ Let 
us hurry out of here, Adele. I’m going down- 
town to Little Syria and to Little Russia to 
get out-of-town presents. Of course 
Russian brass has been a little overdone here, 
but out West it’s still all right.” 

Down into Little Russia accordingly she 
hastens. There she finds many women of 
similar mind. The tiny, dark, evil-smelling 
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stores are crowded with up-town patrons who 
soil their gloves with dusty brass as they 
prowl in corners and under counters for booty 
more wonderful yet than that set in rows 
along the walls. Bearded men in derbies, 
stout, dark women in shining smooth wigs, 
assure madam, with a wealth of gesticula- 
tion, that to her and to her alone would they 
sell so cheaply the shining samovar, the 
glittering, many-branched candelabrum, the 
red and black lacquer, the hammered copper. 

In Little Syria and in Chinatown, both of 
which regions daringly 
search of the unusual and the inexpensive, 
madam does not meet just this form of lure. 
The lambent-eyed, dark, exquisitely courte- 
ous merchants of Little Syria weigh their 


she penetrates in 


bowls of graved Damascus brass, their trays 
and candlesticks of barbaric enamel, which 
light up their dim little shops so lustrously; 
then they sauvely mention the price 
pound. It seems as cheap as buying junk 
and madam does not haggle. And in China- 
town, among the rows of blue and green 
Canton, the and the 
sandalwood and the dragons, the shopkeepers 
have sudden lapses in their English 
when a buyer begins to cheapen wares. 
She would be a very persistent bar- 
gainer indeed if from 


per 


crépes embroideries, 


can win 
the stout, smiling, jabbering clerk any 
reduction in the price of the teakwood 
stand, the royal medallion bowl, or the 
grass-linen collar and cuffs. But, after 
all, these things are cheaper here than 
they are up-town. There is compara- 
tive quiet in the Mott Street empori- 
ums, comparative breathing-room in 
the little Norfolk and Carlisle Street 
tenement shops, and she does well who 
does part of her Christmas shopping 
here. 

There are other buyers in these re- 
gions than the up-town seekers after 
curios. When night comes and work 
is over, the tenements here and every- 
where spill their contents on to the 
streets. Brasses and embroideries are 
not for them. They make their 
wistful way along the cart-bordered 
sidewalk with the torches flaring 
smokily above the peddlers’ carts. 
They finger the street merchant’s 
stock of furs lingeringly. “You 
won’t find a_ piece of ermine like 
that muff and stole in all Fifth Ave- 


she 
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nue,” the peddler 
shrilly and truth- 
fully assures them. 


“And for two 
twenty—it’s bread 
out of my mouth.” 

They are won. 
The tippet will look 
so pretty on Ma- 
mie’s neck. They 


Cards of 
studs more brilliant 
than gold, handker- 
chiefs and _ shirts 
which would make 
the Queen of She- 
ba’s apparel dull, 
neckties whose 
pasteboard - founded 
immobility makes 
a marble monument 
seem a variable 
thing—all these 
tempt buying. The 
women linger, sigh, 
count their money, 
falter, purchase. 
And the gay-col- 
ored baubles for the 
children’s tree — if 
Himself 
home sober Satur- 
day sure the chil- 
dren can have a 
tree—where will you 
find them so cheap 
as here in this cart ? 
The post-cards now—Brooklyn Bridge glit- 
tering with mica, the Goddess of Liberty 
shining more lustrously than when first she 
took her stand in the bay—they’d be fine to 
send home to the old country along with the 
pink slip that means a pound—and how much 
is the price of your wreaths, man ? 

You and the little ghost hurry by; you tell 
her crossly that you can’t buy Christmas 
greens for all who can’t afford them. 


pass on. 


comes 


Come home, little ghost of the child that 
first went Christmas shopping long, long ago. 
Boxes are waiting there, and pounds of 
white tissue-paper and yards of ribbon 
printed with bright holly. How blotted with 
tremulous excitement that first card of yours 
was—*“ Merry Christmas to my dear papa”! 
The grown-up person whom you have ac- 
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CART-BORDERED SIDEWALK. 


companied to-day will blot not one of all the 
forty-seven cards which she must suitably 
inscribe to-night, unless—unless she should 
grow tired by and by and, leaning back, 
should let you talk to her. Then, perhaps, 
her eyes might see less accurately, and her 
hand might be less steady for a minute— 
was it you, little ghost, who kept asking her 
to go back to the poor woman at the stall? 
Perhaps, after all, she will go shopping 
again—for coal and flour and woollen gloves, 
for bags of simple candies that claim no re- 
lationship with bonbons, for dolls that a 
self-respecting French doll would cut, for 
wreaths of green with awful artificial red 
stars shining in the centre. Thus, perchance, 
the ghost of the little girl who once shopped 
for love and the great ignorant desire to 
give happiness may send her forth again. 
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By Caroline [ranklin Brown 3 
Mustrated by Rose Cecil O'Neill 
I saw a glorious ship set sail 
From the shore of Galilee, 
Its hull was all of silver bright, 
Its gold helm fair to see. 
Its sails were of a silken web, 
In number they were three, 
And all of diverse colors set, 
To honor Trinity. P 
- 





One sail was like the purple mist, 
One like the foam-white sea, 

And one was red as a leaping flame, 
Which is a mystery. 

And on each mast there were set stars 
Like leaves on a green tree, 

And each star rang like a silver bell 
And chimed melodiously. 
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AND I SHOULD LAND IN PARADISE. ALL HAIL, JESU MAR”! | 
High o’er thé stern a banner waved 1 would not fear for any storm | 
Of jewelled blazonry, So safe as I should be, 
The banner of the Cross it was. I would not fear for any wave P 
Beneath, Heaven’s chivalry 
Guarded a tender, little Babe, 
Throned on a Maiden’s knee. 
Queen Mary was the Maid, the Babe 
King Jesus, it was He. 
° 





Nor any enemy, 


I would I might sail in that ship And T should land in Paradise. 


Over the brave, blue sea, All hail, Jesu Mare! 

















THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


ES, they say the body renews itself 
every seven years, so when you're 
fourteen you'll have nothing about you 


Thoughtfully, almost with shivers of awe as 
I reflected through what wonders I had come, 
I began to take stock, as well as I could, of 








that you had when you were 
seven.” 

I remember with what 
wide-eyed astonishment I 
looked at my mother as she 
elucidated for my _ benefit 
this startling dictum of 
What she further 
said in an effort to be explicit 
about tissues, ef cetera, went 
in one ear and out the other; 
there was no room “ between 
ears” for the lodgment of 
facts, every inch of brain 
capacity having been pre- 
empted an instant before by 
the glorious possibilities of 
speculation and fancy. 

“ Made all over new!” I 
was ten—half-way between 
seven and fourteen—and 
‘some of me’ that had been 
when I was seven was gone 
—gone where ?—while some 
of me that now was would no 
longer be when I was four- 
teen. What, oh, what be- 
came of ‘the old part’? 
And what, oh, what would 
the new part be like. and 
could I see it as it eame ? 


science. 


WITH 


BOBBING 


BROWN 





RINGLETS, 


the time before I was seven. 
How had I looked then? I 
got out the series of my 
photographs and made anx- 
ious comparisons. There 
was no doubt about it, I had 
changed! What was there 
left to identify me with the 
past? How, should the ter- 
rible necessity arise, could I 
ever prove that the chubby 
little girl of five, with her 
bobbing brown ringlets and 
dimpled wee hands, was “ the 
same me” as this lank lit- 
tle girl of ten, with the crop- 
ped head that scarlet-fever 
had imposed, and knuckles 
no longer dimpled, but soiled 
by much “ jack ”-playing? 
I could distinctly remember 
my fifth birthday when that 
chubby, curly picture was 
taken; and somehow, not- 
withstanding all that had 
happened since, people seem- 
ed to know I was the same 
girl. What was to prove it? 

Then my favorite’ ro- 
mancers came to my aid, as 
they always did,—it, was a 
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“ DID | HAVE THIS MOLE BEFORE .I WAS SEVEN ?” 1 ASKED. 
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perpetual wonder to me how much 
those romancers knew!—and I recol- 
lected that when persons had been 
long absent from the associations of 
their youth and on their return no one 
knew them, they always had recourse 
for identification to some mole or an 
unimaginable thing called a “ straw- 
berry mark.” I had nothing concealed 
about me that ever so* remotely re- 
sembled a possible strawberry mark, 
but I had a mole, a little brown mole, 
on my left side that had given rise 
to no end of questions at bath-times. 
The next time, accordingly, that 
mother was present at my bath she 
was probably not surprised, only bored, 
to have me recur to the question of the 
mole. 

“Did I have this mole before I was 
seven ?” I asked. 

“Certainly; you’ve had it since you 
were born.” 

“This same mole?” 

Ah! that was what moles were for; 
they alone of all the body did not 
change with the changing of those 
mystical seven years, but remained the 
same “ for ever and ever,” so one’s par- 
ents could tell that they had the same 
l'ttle girl “ right along.” 

Thus abundantly satisfied about the 
identification mark that would keep 
me from getting lost in the changes 
that were to come, I rested from my 
fears and gave myself over wholly to 
radiant anticipations of the future. 
When we’re ten we create no future 
that is not radiant. At what age, I 
wonder, do we begin to do otherwise ? 

And while I was speculating on “all the 
me’s” that were to come, I happened on that 
red-bound, gilt-edged gift volume of my 
mother’s young ladyhood, Jean Ingelow’s 
poems, with its drawings by some lesser 
brother of the pre-Raphaelites. 

“Seven Times One” didn’t interest me: it 
was an excessively juvenile little lilt about 
a person whose span of life seemed to be no 
wider than birds and bees and flowers which 
she apostrophized in the friendliest way. I 
felt no kinship with her, and marvelled that 
anything so trivial as her thoughts should be 
deemed worthy of perpetuation in a “ poetry 
book.” It’s one of the oddest whimsies of 
our life, is it not, that the age we’ve just 

VOL, XL.—69 





THIS LANK LITTLE GIRL OF TEN. 


left behind always seems an absurdly un- 
wise age? When we’ve passed a certain 
boundary, we begin to look with a tender 
tolerance on youth, the youth all about us, 
and the youth we used to be, but up to that 
point we’re naturally impatient, I think, of 
the wisdom that’s only as great as ours was 
yesterday. 

“Seven Times Two,” however, was sub- 
titled Romance, which immediately recom- 
mended it. I liked this mature person’s tone, 
the way she challenged the bells in the steeple 
to ring out their changes “how many soever 
they be”; particularly I fancied the deep 
understanding of the line, 


“QO, children take long to grow,” 
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and every “fibre of my being,” as the story- 
writers would have said, responded to the 
final stanza: 


[ wait for my story—the birds cannot sing it, 
Not one, as he sits on the tree; 
Che bells cannot ring it, but long years, O bring 
it! 
Such as I wish it to be 
[ felt that I could have written that poem 
myself, a compliment the gentle irony and 
genuine praise of which Miss Ingelow would 
@ave equally appreciated, I am sure. 
But “Seven Times Three” returned to 
folly, I thought; the anxious beatings of the 
young heart in love’s solemn-sweet captivity 


RADIANT ANTICIPATIONS OF THE Ft 
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were beyond ten-year-old sympathy. Indeed, 
I found myself little interested in any of the 
poems except that sagacious one devoted to 
Times Two.” The sentiment of 
“Seven Times Four” appealed to me mildly, 
for my dreams of the remote future included 
“bonny brown sons and sweet little daugh- 
ters,” and I was rather pleased with the idea 
of that far-faring sailorman whose absence 
his wife seemed to take so hard. To this day, 
however, I can remember the impression made 
on me by “Seven Times Five,” not by the 
poem so much as by the picture of a woman 
in the abandonment of grief, her long, 
voluminous skirts swirling about her in the 
very epitome of woe as she 
lay, face in pillow, deaf to 
the soothing entreaties of 
her little child. The poem 
was called Widowhood, and 
I apprehended that a ship 
that had gone a-sailing 
would never return to port. 
But it was not the particular 
nature of that woman’s grief 
that came over me in a surge 
of feeling almost too great 
to withstand; it was the 
promise I read therefrom 
that grief, overwhelming 
grief, would come to us each 
and all in the course of that 
progression which is life. 
If I live to be fourscore I 
shall always, I think, re- 
member that old picture and 
what message of the future 
it spelled to a wistful, won- 
dering child of ten. 

“Seven Times Six” was 
incomprehensible in any de- 
gree; that a mother-heart 
should suffer in the giving 
of a daughter in marriage 
was doubtless a poetic fancy. 


“ Seven 


And the Heimweh of 
“Seven Times Seven” was, 
of course, even more un- 


realizable. What was com- 
prehensible, however, was 
that in those wonderful cy- 
cles of seven years wherein 
IT was so many times to re 
new my body, I should 
marry at twenty-one, be 
widowed at thirty-five, and 














THE SEVEN 


MADE ALL OVER NEW! 


when I was forty-nine (unsupposable sen- 
ility!) be done with thoughts of life and de- 
voted to thoughts of heaven. 

Ah, pitiful, comical little childish miscon- 
ception! And yet, with that curious com- 
bination of untrammelled imagination and 
odd literalness which makes the child-mind 
so strange a place, I had caught at a wonder- 
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WHAT, OH, WHAT BECOMES OF THE “ OLD PART” ¢ 


ful idea, as old as the world is old, and by 
that same token beautiful. 

To-day the lank little girl of ten is 
where? passed into how many memories be- 
sides mine own who knew her “ best of all” ? 
To-day IT know a little better than she did 
how to read the symbols of life’s progress, 


but only a little better. To-morrow I shall 
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know better still, and other to-morrows bet- 
ter and better, and some to-morrow perfect- 
ly; the riddles of to-day will spell their 
meaning as to-day spells those of yesterday. 
This it is to live, this is the exceeding fine 
compensation of the swift-rolling years. I 
smile now at the little girl’s ideas of life, 
they apprehend so little of its best essences. 
Some day I shall smile no less tenderly at 
the meagre understanding that is mine to- 
day, and wonder how I could have faced the 
future so hopefully when I was unable to 
anticipate its biggest blessings. 

I am not able to recall very definitely 
what I expected life to bring me, when I 
was ten and thrilled to the vague promise of 
the line, “I wait for my story.” But I am 
quite sure that if I could have foreseen “ my 
story” as it has developed so far, I should 
have been very, very contemptuous, yes, even 
bitterly resentful of it; yet somehow it has 
all been exceedingly interesting as it hap- 
pened, and is tenfold more so in the retro- 
spect. In consequence, I am willing to be- 
lieve well of the future, even if it looks as 
uninteresting to me now as “Seven Times 
Three ” looked to me when I was only ten. 

For I have come to see that these stages 
of our common progress mean more to me 
than “my story.” They mean my education 
to understand the world’s story—which is 
another way of saying my education to en- 
joy life. And whether the “Songs” of our 
fleeting days comprehend the whole sequence 
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Miss Ingelow set forth, or more, or less, the 
essentials are but two, anyway—love and 
grief—and wonderful is the persistence and 
progress of these through all that succession 
of mystical sevens in which something of me 
is always passing into the realm of things 
unseen but not forgotten, and something 
that yesterday was not me to-day is me, and 
I am changed, yet do not become strange. 

Even now I can look back and trace the 
stages of my loves and see that they are the 
same, yet not the same; that their identity 
remains unmistakable, just as mine did 
through chubbiness and lankness, ringlets and 
“shavy head,” though I sometimes feel the 
need of a “strawberry mark” or mole to as- 
sure me that this love I bear to-day is the 
same that, yesterday, I thought complete to 
the uttermost. And so with griefs: this won- 
derful renewal of life has its strangely beau- 
tiful effect on our sorrows and disappoint- 
ments. We don’t lose them—after we have 
lived a little while and learned a little wis- 
dom, we wouldn’t wish to do that—but they 
change with our changing and in 
many, many instances the griefs of to-day 
become the recompenses of to-morrow. 

It was a great symbolism with which I 
struggled so literally when I was ten. It is 
a great symbolism with which I wrestle for 
its present message when I am three times 
ten. Surely it will be an infinitely greater 
symbolism to me some day, when I shall have 
finished groping and shall understand. 
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T was a low, old-fashioned house in an 

obseure street, yet within it wore the air 

of distinction given by heavy Colonial 
furniture, however sparsely placed. In the 
front room an old man, dressed in ancient 
black, with a pale, small face, and 
surrounded by the wrinkles of anxiety, was 
on his knees, giving the last testing twirl to 
the piano stool he had been mending. His 
hands shook a little, and when that infirmity 
interfered with the aptness of his touch he 
would hold them still for a minute to rest. 
regarding them, meantime, in cold hostility. 

“Dang it!” he remarked once at that stage, 
and immediately, as if to atone, broke out 
singing in a disconsolate minor: 


eyes 


“Why do we mourn departing friends, 
Or shake at death’s alarms?” 


The door opened to an impetuous touch, 
and a girl came in, her haggard beauty fresh- 
ened by the winter wind. She had the thin 
cheek, the encircled eyes of one who lives too 
fast or under cruel pressure; but nothing had 
obscured her vivid charm. She was drawing 
off her gloves. 

“ Merry Christmas, Tetloe!” she called, in 
a voice that had something defiant under its 
gavety. “I didn’t you before I went 
out.” 

The old man got slowly to his feet, and 
gave the piano stool another experimental 
turn. 

“Thank you, Missy,” 
stiff politeness. 

Her hat was off now, and she had patted 
her soft dark hair and settled her trig waist. 
Now she regarded the stool with interest. 


see 


he replied, with a 





lttuvtrated 
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“Got it mended?” she asked. 

“ After a fashion, Missy.” 

“Will it turn?” 

“You try it, Missy.” 

She seated herself and whirled about with 
vigor. 

“ Like a breeze! 

“Yes, Missy.” 


Tetloe!” 


You were rather grumpy over my Christ- 
mas gift last night.” 

Tetloe answered hotly: 

“You’ve no eall to go bringin’ me gloves, 
Missy. The money don’t run to it. TI got 
me a good pair o’ mittins the middle o’ 


November, and they’ll last me two good 
year.” 
“So you said. Well, that set me to think- 


ing. Just how long is it since you’ve had 
any wages’ Three years, I think? Four?’ 

Tetloe began speaking in a precise and 
palpably obstinate fashion, like one rehears- 
ing an old story. 

“ Missy, when your mother broke up house- 
keepin’ in Haviland and took this house, I 
beseeched her to give me a home.” 

Margaret Wells looked about her in a de- 
liberate irony. 

“A home,” she said. “You got it, didn’t 
you? And you mend the piano stool, and put 
the back in the kitchen range, and do the 
marketing, and tinker up my conscience 
you that buttled with the best. And that’s 





why I venture to remark to you, Tetloe, that 
if you don’t get any wages you might at 
least accept a modest Christmas gift.” 
Tetloe closed his lips with a more defiant 
purpose, and going to the grate, put on a few 
But it was as if he grudged them. 
Missy was standing now, her face clouded. 


coals. 














MISSY 


“ What time is it?’ she asked. 

“Nigh upon half after eleven.” 

Then she brightened. 

“Oh,” she cried, “ where’s the mail?’ 

“No mail this mornin’.” 

“ No letter from Major Wilkes?” 

Tetloe shook his head. There was con- 
cern now on his old face. He looked as if 
things were at a pretty pass. But she was 
speaking to herself, sadly, as if the disap- 
pointment fitted others that» had come and 
passed. 

“The first Christmas he ever missed!” 

For a moment she and the old man seemed 
to be together in the grave progress of their 
thoughts, but suddenly 
persistent spirits. 

“Well!” she said, as if she flouted care, 
“have you seen nurse this morning?” 

“ Not ten minutes ago.” 

“How was mamma?” 

Now he answered with a pleased impor- 
tance, 


she recovered her 


“Tt’s one of her good days.” 

“Did nurse tell you that?” 

“Yes, she did. Not but what I’d ha’ known 
it, for madam sent for me, and she says, 
‘Tetloe, it’s Christmas day. I’m goin’ to 
give Missy this little garnet heart.’ ” 

“The dear!” Then the girl took fright. 
“ Tetloe!” “Tetloe! You didn’t 
tell her she gave it to me last year and year 
before, and how I slipped it back among her 
things ?” 


she cried. 


Tetloe looked the exasperation of one un- 
justly used. 

“No, Missy,” he returned, “I didn’t. I 
hold my with the next man.” 
But he had to add, with meaning, “I can’t 
twist it, though.” 

Missy was behind him, and she made a 
little face at his back. But their old tiff was 
not the thing for Christmas day, and present- 
ly she announced with sweetness, “ Well, I 


can tongue 


think Tl run in and see if mamma’s 
dressed.” 
“No,” said Tetloe, “don’t you do that. 


You jest wait and let her be wheeled in here 
as she planned it out, with her new wrapper 
on you give her.” 

Missy saluted. 

“ Tetloe,” said she, “ you are my command- 
ing officer. Gracious, though, I’ve got things 
to do! Have the flowers come?” 

Tt was a sulky voice that answered, 

“T chucked a pile of boxes into the closet.” 
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Margaret summoned the firmness indubi- 
tably required. 

“Bring them in, please,” said she. 
write the cards.” 

He advanced to her tremblingly. His old 
hands were shaking, and his face quivered. 

“ Missy,” said he, “be you goin’ to set 
your hand to that infernal work as you did 
a year ago this day?” 

“A year ago, and the year before that, and 
the year before that. I bought those flowers, 
and I’m going to send them to anybody I 
like—and that’s my mother and me. Bring 
them in, please.” 

“Tt’s the devil’s work. 
ger to it.” 

“No, Tetloe. 


“Til 


I won’t touch fin- 


It’s the work of an inventive 
young woman. Bring them in.” 

He seemed to brace himself. 
stared firmly at her—* I won’t.” 

“Tt’s no wonder,” said Missy, meltingly, 
“when your wages are behind. You’ve every 
reason to be nasty to me—” 

“ Missy,” cried Tetloe, “I wouldn’t speak 
so to a dog.” 


“JT ”—he 


She was walking droopingly toward the 
doer. 

“You set down there,” he commanded, vio- 
lently, “and play the pianner, your 
mother Il know you’ve come. T’ll fetch ’em.” 

“Thank you, Tetloe,” said Missy, meekly. 
3ut when he was over the sill she giggled, 
and then, as he turned reproachful eyes on 
her, composed herself to pious gratitude. 
There was a moment after he was gone when 
she dropped her face in her hands, but by 
the time he returned, his arms piled with 
florists’ boxes, she was ready for him, wilful 
and untouched by care. He was disposing 
the boxes on the table with a violent haste. 

“There,” he said. “There they be.” 

Instantly she was all intentness, slipping 
off strings and lifting covers. 

“Roses!” she commented. “That’s right. 
They cost like the mischief, too.” 

“That’s one thing that’s dark to me,” Tet- 
loe was saying, irrepressibly. “If you're 
goin’ to squander money in them devilish 
Christmas presents, why you don’t put it into 
suthin’ that ‘ll last. There ain’t a flower at 
Christmas-time that ain’t worth its weight 
in gold, and here you be—” 

She had been setting herself to work with 
a pencil and a handful of blank cards. At 
that she dropped them sharply to the table 
and looked up at him. 


’ 
sos 
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“Til tell you, then,” she said. “I give 
my mother flowers at Christmas partly be- 
cause she loves them, and partly because they 
fade after their work is done. If I bought 
other things: this way, and had to see them 
round the house—” The passion in her tone 
died suddenly. She selected a card, repeat- 
ing composedly the name she wrote, “ Mrs. 
Arthur Lee.” She dropped the card in the 
box, put on the cover, and opened another. 
“Pinks!” she said. “They’re cheap. Thank 
Heaven for that. What shall I write? I 
know. ‘ For my dear friend and Missy, with 


my love. Ellen Marigold.’ ” 
Tetloe was moving uneasily back and 
forth. He had the air of dancing on the 


outskirts of a domain he feared and hated. 

“ Missy,” he cried, “ you’re writin’ lies.” 

She smiled upon him in extreme sweetness, 
and having selected the largest and finest 
rose, white as a pearl, offered it to him with 
an exaggerated courtesy. Tetloe took it— 
he was too scrupulous to refuse—but he laid 
it down as if it burned him, its beautiful 
head reflected in the polished table top. 

“ Lies!” he repeated, “that’s what they be 
—lies. They’d ought to scorch the paper.” 

All her gay defiance had come back. She 
waved a card in air. 

“Well, they don’t,” she said. 

Tetloe made a gesture of renunciation. 
Then, as she wrote other cards and tied 
them to knots of flowers, he asked, gloomily, 
“ Any luck?” 

“ No,” said she, as blithely as if she said 
yes. “There’s a conspiracy against my earn- 
ing money except the little dabs I get by 
playing at gymnasium. These people thought 
the governess was going to have grippe, and 
wanted somebody to play for the children’s 
festival to-night. But she must have begun 
to get well the minute I heard about it, and 
when I went up the steps there they were 
rehearsing. There’s something against me 
every time, Tetloe. Those nabobs the other 
day, now.” She assumed a deep solemnity. 
“They did want a tutor, but would I tell 
them was I radical in my beliefs?” 

“Are you, Missy?” inquired Tetloe, with 
anxiety. 

“ Well,” 
tice it.” 

“ 


“ Smell!” 


said Missy, “not so you'd no- 
You didn’t tell ’em you was?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“ Not even to get the place?” 


“No! There’s the bell. Hark! Isn’t that 


- tuously. 
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nurse at the door? It’s a man talking with 
her. You go, Tetloe.” The moment she was 
alone her face settled into care. “ Mrs. Ger- 
ald Markham,” she said, absently, and wrote 
the name. 

When, Tetloe came back, surprise had made 
a different man of him. He bore a ecard, and 
Missy, without looking at him, regarded it 
from her abstraction. Immediately she, too, 
fired, and her joyous incredulity matched his. 


“Major Wilkes!” she cried. “ Major 
Wilkes is in Italy.” 
“No,” said Tetloe, gayly, “not this 


mornin’, Missy. He’s out there in the hall.” 

She was all happy eagerness. 

“Show him up, Tetloe. Oh yes! and tell 
nurse to keep my mother in her room. I 
must see him first.” 

It was apparent that Missy needed some 
such happy shock, for care fell from her like 
a veil and left her sweet and young. When 
Major Wilkes appeared, a stout, gray-haired 
man, with a reticent, shy manner, she ran 
to meet him, and for a moment she seemed to 
him the godchild he had left. Yet she had 
matured, and his greeting was half pleasure, 
half surprise. 

“ Missy!” he said, and held her off to look 
at her. 

“Your Missy,” she assured him, tumul- 
“Your grown-up girl.” 

“Surprising!” mused the Major. 
are a woman.” 

“You used to call me a colt!” 

“TI shouldn’t venture now.” He made her 
an exaggerated reverence. “Miss Margaret 
Wells!” he said. 

“No!” she insisted. 
I’ve kept the name.” 

“Well,” said the Major, “if that’s the case, 
then merry Christmas, Missy! And—” He 
put two fingers into his waistcoat pocket and 
brought out a long fine chain sparkling with 
brilliants. He gathered it in a glowing knot 
and dropped it into her hand. “ Merry 
Christmas, Missy! From the rue de Rivoli.” 

“Oh!” She was all color and delight, and 
that instant the chain was over her head and 
she was fingering it. A second thought soft- 
ened her voice. “She'll be so pleased— 
mamma, I mean.” 

“How is your mother?” 


“You 


“You named me, and 


He brought a 


small and big chair within comfortable dis- 
tance, and, when Missy had seated herself, 
disposed himself easily and stretched ont his 
legs, still conscious of the steamer’s motion. 
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** MISSY, 


Missy’s face had settled into a serious com- 
posure. Something was before her now, 
something she had dreaded ever since it had 
been apparent that she might have to account 
for herself to this old friend. 
tremulously. 

“My mother is not quite well. Not quite 
herself.” But what she had to say seemed 
impossible, and she veered away from it. 
“ What brought you home, Major?’ she asked. 

“You,” said the Major, with a ready gal- 
lantry. Then he, too, sobered. “No,” he 
added, “ I’d had fifteen years of idleness over 
there. I woke up one day and realized I was 
So here I am.” 

Here he was, and if she intended to pre- 
pare him she must do it now. 


She began 


a man without a country. 
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HE CRIED, “ YOU’RE WRITIN’ LIES.” 


“Major,” she began, hurriedly, “ before 
you see my mother I must tell you some- 
thing. Things are different with us. We’re 
poor.” 
The Major sat upright and shook his head. 
“My dear,” said he, “I should have come 
five years ago.” ' 


She hurried now. The words would not 
come fast enough. 

“ My father failed.” 

“T know. Then his death. But your 


mother wrote me you were well provided for.” 
“That was her pride. She was afraid of 
charity.” Margaret stopped to listen. “ She’ll 
be coming. I must hurry. Major, my fa- 
ther’s failure was disgraceful. 
He bent forward to touch her hand. 
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“Child,” he answered, “that’s past and 
one.” 

She was hurrying on. 

“We had to give up the place in Haviland. 
Then we moved here. Mother would have it 
so. She couldn’t face her friends in Havi- 
land. Father had used their money. He had 
iost +.” 

“You wrote me your mother was somewhat 
broken.” 

“Since the failure she has never been the 
same. At first she held her head high. Then 
she went to pieces. Now she cannot walk, 
and, Major, she is not—quite—herself.” 

“Her mind, my dear?” he asked, compas- 
sionately. 

Missy nodded. 

“ Now and then, a little vague, you know, 
a little wavering.” Then she cried, defensive- 
ly, “ She’s the sweetest thing that ever was.” 

“My dear, good child!” 

“ No, Major, I’m nobody’s dear, good child. 
I’m a perfect devil. Tetloe says so.” 

“Tetloe? What’s he got to do about it?” 

“Well, he’s right, you see. I’m a liar. 
That’s what I am, a liar. Mamma gave up 
all our friends—the ones we’d ruined. Then 
when her mind was—as it is—she wondered 
why her old friends didn’t call. And—this 
is the worst—she has forgotten my father did 
something dreadful. She thinks she did it 
herself.” 

“My child!” 

“ No, you mustn’t pity me. I don’t deserve 
it. When she says that, I lie to her. I tell 
her Mrs. Lee has called, or the Marigolds in- 
vited us for a visit. I’ve even put on slippers 
and an old white dress and pretended to go 
there to dine.” 

The Major was.holding out his hands to her. 

“No, Major, no! Just listen! I’ve bought 
flowers for her to-day—for her and me—and 
[ shall pretend our old friends sent them to 
us. That isn’t the worst. I was engaged to 
Dick Raymond. The failure came, afd 
mother told me I must give him up.” 

“You didn’t do it!” 

“T did. I thought I must. I gave no rea- 
son. And now when my mother is—not her- 
self, you know—she fancies she’s to blame.” 

“For breaking the engagement ?” 

“Yes. So.I tell her it has not been broken. 
I tell her he wouldn’t give me up.” 

“Where is the fellow?” 

“Abroad, studying medicine. And he— 
he writes to me.” 





“ Aha!” cried the Major; “so you’ve made 
it up.” 

“No! no! I pretend he writes. I fake the 
letters.” She had a flash of wistful fun. 
“ They’re good letters, Major.” 

“My dear,” asked the Major, in excess of 
pity, “does anybody know all this?” 

“ Nobody but Tetloe. He says my soul is 
lost. If it is, I hope mother won’t hear of it.” 

“Doctor Winter’s here,” Tetloe was an- 
nouncing at her elbow. The old man looked 
curiously excited. His lips worked as if to 
express the discovery he marvelled at, and his 
eyes gleamed. “ Missy,” he went on, “ there’s 
somebody with him—” But before he could 
continue Doctor Winter was there, a spare, 
wiry man, who walked as if life were a race, 
and whose keen glance went everywhere. He 
was no spendthrift of words. 

“Morning, Missy,” he plunged in. “ Bob 
Wilkes? No!” They were shaking hands 
warmly, Missy, for the moment, forgotten. 
“Come to stay?” he asked. 

“As long as I stay anywhere,” conceded 
the Major. “It’s the home-stretch.” 

“No! no! it’s a new deal. Vote for Presi- 
dent, run for Mayor. Hang it, man, play the 
game! Missy, I’ve got something outside for 
you, a brand-new doctor fresh from foreign 
clinies. He’s on his way through—to the 
country, and he’s got five minutes to tell me 
whether I’m a dunce.” 

“Tt’s a consultation! It’s about my 
mother!” She was at his side, in sharp 
alarm. “ Doctor, you think she’s worse.” 

His eyes were shining at her. 

“My little friend,” he said, “I think your 
mother runs a fair chance of improvement. 
If I’m not mistaken, she’s going to walk 
again. But this young man will tell us. 
Tetloe, ask the gentleman to come in.” 

The neweomer was there, upon his words, 
no less hurried than Doctor Winter himself. 
He had the quick, decisive air of the man 
trained to save life or to bear to see it lost. 
Doctor Winter named him to them both, an: 
then, with a word to Tetloe, went to prepare 
the invalid. But almost at the stranger’s 
step, Margaret had known. Now he was 
standing near her, waiting to be greeted, and 
she looked up at him. There was the big 
frame, the keen, straightforward glance, and 
that absurd dimple at the corner of the 
mouth. He was holding out his hands. 

“ Margaret!” he said. He added, wonder- 
ingly, “You haven’t changed.” 














MISSY 


She could not answer him. The Major saw 
that, and was making his own way to the 
door when she recalled him. 

“Don’t go, Major. Please, don’t go. I 
want you.” Then she turned again to the 
young man waiting still and looking at her 
as if her face was satisfying to him. “ Doctor 
Raymond,” she began. 

“Known as Dick,” he remarked, quietly. 

“ Will you do something for me?” 

“ Anything.” 

“ Whatever my mother asks, tell her it is 
so. If she thinks I’ve been hearing from you 
all this time, don’t deny it.” 

He was bewildered. 

“Tearing from you?” he repeated. 

“Tf she thinks you care—” 

“Yes, Missy, yes!” 

The familiar name came like a flash. She 
felt as if he had kissed her. But she went 
on. 

“Tf she even thinks you care about me, let 
her believe that, too.” 

ol wi 
dear, I will!” 

“Tf you are married,” she pursued, “ don’t 
tell her.” 

“ Married! 


Now he was smiling. 


“Yes, 


Margaret!” 


“ Just remember how frail she is. Promise 
me. Don’t cross her. Whatever she says, 
agree with her. Oh, please remember!” 


Doctor Winter had come back. 

“Well, Miss Margaret,” said he, from the 
doorway, “may I borrow Doctor Raymond? 
Your mother’s ready for us.” 

taymond put out his hand to her, and she 
gave him hers. He pledged himself, she 
knew, and he knew she was thanking him. 
Doctor Winter’s keen eyes had softened into 
understanding. 

“Come, come, Raymond,” said he, “ you 
don’t play fair. Why didn’t you tell 
you were a friend of the family?’ 

“Why didn’t you tell me your patient’s 
name ?” 

“(Chronic haste. Americanitis. Shall we 
go in?” 

They left the room together, and she turn- 
ed to Major Wilkes. 

“ Shall I go?” he asked at once. 

“No: I need you.” She looked at him in 
her whimsical fashion. “T guess the sky is 
falling, Major. It mustn’t hurt my mother.” 

Then she began walking up and down the 
room, and he watched her pitifully. 

“Tle said T wasn’t changed,” she began, 


me 
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passionately. “TI should think he’d find it 
written all over my face—liar! liar! liar!” 

He tried to stem the current with his un- 
availing kindness. 

“ Margaret, you did it for your mother.” 

“Yes, I did it for my mother. For myself, 
too. I was lonesome. I had to talk about 
him. I had to write those letters. Now he’s 
come back, and I’m a liar, and he’s got to 
know it.” 

Then she was silent, waiting, and he waited 
with her. After a long time there was the 
interchange of quick speech without, and the 
two men walked in. Doctor Winter’s eyes 
were shining. He came straight to her and 
took her hands. 

“ Margaret,” said he, “good news!” 

She forgot her own miserable anticipation, 
and searched his face. He gave her hands a 
little shake, recalling her. 


o 





Can you do something for her?” she ask- 
ed then, her face quivering. 

“Something can be done,” said Raymond, 
gently, from the other side. “A great deal, 
really.” 

“Ts that true?” 
the other. 

“So say we both of us,” 
her. 


She turned from one to 


Winter assured 
Then he pulled out his watch. “ Doc- 
tor,” said he, “ you’ve just eleven minutes to 
eatch the train.” 

“ang the train!” 


“Just as you say. See you at the hos- 
pital ?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

The doctor paused. “ Missy,” said he, 


“suppose I carry Major Wilkes off to lunch- 
eon? Return him this afternoon in good 
condition. You seem to have a lien on him.” 

“T should think so!” She laid a hand on 
her old friend’s arm, afraid to let him go, 
and yet knowing her crisis must be met alone. 
“Why, he’s my godfather!” 

“Yes, my dear,” said the Major. He was 
breathing freely now. A look at Raymond 
had persuaded him of the young man’s abil- 
ity to govern his own affairs. “I was your 
godfather. How you did howl!” 

“You renounced all sorts of things for 
me,” she reminded him with one of her wil- 
ful little smiles, and Tetloe, holding the 
Major’s coat, murmured, absently, 

“The devil and all his works.” 

“Tl renounce ’em again any day,” said 
the Major, bluffly and with meaning. “I’m 
ready, Winter,” Then they were gone, and 
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TRTLOE GLANCED AT HER AND THEN NODDED IN ENTIRE UNDERSTANDING, 


Missy turned to Raymond. Her fickle beauty “You'll lose your train,” she said, because 
had come back. At once she had the glow it was for the moment impossible to touch 
lent by the presence of the well-beloved. on the deep things between them, 




















He came nearer, his eyes dwelling upon 
her with a look she remembered from their 
younger days. 

“Do you know where I was going?” he 


asked. “ Down to Haviland, to find you.” 

“We don’t live there now.” This was at 
random, and he ignored it. 

“It’s like a great big dream, Missy, the 
kind I used to have over there in Germany 
after you gave me up. I used to dream | 
was back again, and everything was just the 
seme, and then I’d wake—” He stopped and 
shook his head impatiently. “We can’t talk 
about that. But here I am, and you’re not 
married, and your mother has kissed me and 
called me her son—” 

“No! no!” cried Missy. 
think of anything she says. 
same. [’m—” 

There had been an uneasy presence about 
the room, and now they were aware of Tet- 
loe by the door, his dignity laid aside, lost 
in a wild signalling. 

“ Missy,” said he, “ might I speak to you?” 

“Toes mother want me?” With the words 
she was beside him, but Tetloe put out one 
hand and detained her as if she were still 
the child he had loved and tended. 

“No, Missy, no. But I’ve got to speak to 
you. Missy, you’ve been through enough. 
Don’t you go and upset everything, now folks 
have come back, ready to eat the ground you 
tread on.” 

“But I’m a liar, Tetloe!” She was look- 
ing at him in a quiet sadness, and he twisted 
his hands miserably. 

“Yes, Missy, yes,” he said. “ You are.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to hear me tell the 
truth ?” 

“No, Missy, not when there’s so much de- 
pendin’ on it.” 

“ Ah, Tetloe; don’t uphold me. 
want to be a liar, too.” 

“Yes, Missy,” said Tetloe. “I make no 
doubt I shall go to hell, but if the best folks 
are goin’ there, it’s my preference.” He was 
shambling over to the young man, who waited 
in a frank impatience. “If I might make 
so free as to ask you, sir,” said Tetloe, “ you 
bein’ a doctor, in case there was anything 
that would trouble old madam’s mind, if we 
hadn’t better keep it out o’ sight?” 

Raymond turned on him his quick, probing 
glance. 

“ By all means,” he answered. 
ticular thing?” 


“You mustn’t 
And I’m not the 


, 


You don’t 


“ Any par- 


MISSY 
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“ No, sir,” said Tetloe, his old head more 
and more abased. “ Everything in general, 
sir. And if a nice soft-spoken lie would 
keep her goin’, I make no doubt, sir, as a 
doctor, you’d hold with cookin’ things up a 
trifle.” 

“T might.” 

Tetloe raised his head. 

“There, Missy!” he croaked, triumphant- 
ly. “Thank you, sir. About this lyin’ busi- 
ness, sir, it’s this. I’ve made bold to lie like 
smoke to old madam these last five years. 
It’s troubled Missy mortal bad. ‘ Tetloe,’ 
says she to me, ‘wherever will you go? 
‘To hell, Missy,’ says I, ‘and serve me 
right.’” He included Missy in the cock of 
his eye, and spoke with a significance for her 
alone. “Not that I’m so sure of it, sir. 
Sometimes I think we get all the punishment 
we deserve, and get it here below.” 

Missy interposed. She laughed a little, but 
her eyes were wet. 

“That ‘ll do, Tetloe. You might go now.” 

“Yes, Missy,” said Tetloe, absorbed in his 
task, and continuing straightway. “ And 
jest as old madam’s got it into her head she’s 
done queer things, Missy here she’s took a 
notion it’s her that’s lied an’ not old Tetloe. © 
You bein’ a doctor—that’s all—hopin’ you'll 
excuse me—but I’ve been some time in the 
family—” He was shuffling nervously away, 
when he stopped, to return in a burst of agi- 
tated confidence. “It’s all right, Missy,” he 
whispered. “I’ve took it on myself. I know 
where I’m goin’, and I choose deliberate. 
Now, Missy, you look out. Don’t you go to 
mixin’ things up the minute they’re all com- 
plete.” 

When the door had closed on him, Ray- 
mond turned to her, smiling, with a signifi- 
cant finger at his forehead. The glow had 
gone from her. 

“No,” said she, “he’s not crazy. Poor 
Tetloe! he’s tried to save me, but it’s no use. 
Dick, I’ve told my mother lies.” 

At once he understood. 

“That’s what she meant,” he cried. 
told her we hadn’t broken it off.” 

She nodded mutely, not looking at him. 

“You told her—’ He was laughing and 
at her, she knew, in the old way. 

The words came in a flood. 

“T told her other things. 
wrote to me—” 

“ Correct!” He had her hands now. She 
looked down at the firm fingers, and trem- 


“You 


I told her you 
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bled with momentary happiness. “I did 
write you, Missy,” he was whispering. “I 
wrote you lots of times. Then I’d remember 
that nasty little note where you broke it off 
between us, and I’d burn my letters.” 

“T told her you were coming home,” said 
Missy. ' 

“T came, didn’t I?” 

“T told her it would be to see us—to see 
The 63 

“To marry you, my dear. That’s what I’m 
Not a doubt about 
it.” He was*bending to her. 

“No, Dick, no! You 
mustn’t like me. Remem- 
ber what I’ve been.” 

“You’ve been nurse, 
daughter, angel. Give me 
half the load and all the 
punishments, you sweet, silly 
child.” 

She was like a child, so 
tremulous with happiness, so 
wistful over it, that his eyes, 
too, filled. He turned her 
gently about. 

“ See,” he said, “ you see 


here for. 


how white that rose is? 
Well, ’'m not much of 4 
chap for poetry, but I 


should like to be allowed to 
say that everything you’ve 
thought and done since you 
were born into ‘this world 
seems to me about that com- 
plexion, and whiter, too.” 

She looked at him, then at 
the Missy never could delay long in 
any path; joy and pain, too, she met more 
than half-way. After that deep interroga- 
tion of her lover’s face, and his answering 
smile, she hurried to the door. 

“ Tetloe!” called. He was near, in 
nervous waiting. “ Tetloe, take those boxes, 
every one of them. Throw away the cards 
and earry the flowers—to some hospital, | 
guess.” 

Tetloe glanced at her, and then nodded in 
entire understanding. 
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“ Yes, Missy,” said he. 
the place for ’em.” 

He gathered them into his arms, and Missy 
closed the door upon him. 

“Dick!” she called. The young sweetness 
of her face was lovely to him. “ Here’s my 
hat,” she said. 


“So I will. That’s 


“Get yours.” 

“ Very well, mum,” said he, in the old way, 
“Can we be married 
back ?”’ 

She was tying her shabby little boa under 
her chin, and: looking at 
him with happy eyes. 

“We're going out to buy 
presents,” she said. “ You'll 


But 


before we eome 


have to pay for ’em. 
they’ll be cheap.” 

“The 
open !” 

“ We don’t want real shops. 
The presents aren’t real pres- 
ents. They’re play presents. 
A pint of chestnuts, some 
oranges, maybe a laurel 
wreath—she’ll be too happy 
to think what they are, now 
you’ve come back.” 

“ Ah, for your mother!” 

“Yes. She won’t miss the 
other people. When she asks 
who sent Christmas greet- 
ings we'll laugh and say we 
can’t think of other folks 
to-day. Then we'll make a 
joke of our little odds and 
ends—Dick, Dick, are you 
truly here ?” 

She was in a breeze of haste, but at the 
door he stopped her. 

“ Please, mum,” he said, like the boy he 
used to be. 

She was ready with her old response. 

“Well, Richard, what is it? But be quick 
about. it.” 


shops aren’t 


PRESENTS.” 


“ Please, mum, I’ve got to kiss you.” 

“Oh,” said Missy, “is that all?” She put 
up her face like a contented child, but then 
her voice did break a little. “Oh, Dick, it’s 
merry Christmas!” 
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HERE could be no better sign of the 
social success, as I have ealled it, of 

our women, than the fact that it is of 

them we find ourselves primarily speaking, 
and all irresistibly and inevitably, as soon 
as the question of American speech comes 
up. We take it, immediately, as most con- 
spicuously lighted, over the social scene at 


by their example and attitude; for we 
are I think, if we reflect a little, 
that, for strange and portentous reasons, we 
all the while assume the speech of the men, 
and in the very same conditions, 
so much as discussable. I need hardly 
of course, that in any of 
such a matter our reference is wholly to the 
“walks of life” in which a care for it and 
an attention to it are conceivable and pre- 
to the conditioned 
recognize all that depends, for inter- 
course, on the in which we address and 
communicate with each other. There are 
the halting civilization even of the 
advanced ” 


large, 


conscious, 


to be searce 
ob- 


serve, discussion 


sumable, and classes so 


to 


as 


way 


most 
peoples large populations whose 
speech has remained as instinctive and irre- 


in 


“ 


flective, as untutored and unformed, and 
sometimes indeed as blindly felicitous, as the 
utterance of furred or feathered animals; 
but it is not to them we allude when we 
talk of the responsibilities and refinements 
of speech. We take for granted an existing 
or a possible consciousness—we at least ap- 


peal to that; and we impute no such luxury 
either to Georgia crackers or to Dorsetshire 
hinds; people endowed doubtless with a 
standard in regard to many of their inter- 
but helplessly destitute as regards this 
It is not the helpless, in short, that we 
but those who are helpful, pre- 
cisely, because their consciousness has been 
roused and their intelligence schooled, 
that the supersession of instinct and the ac- 
quisition and application of acuteness are 
their especial boast. Their culture and their 
manners rest essentially upon the schooled 
state, and it is in connection with the schooled 
state that we observe and estimate them. 

It is therefore vain for the delinquents of 


ests, 
one, 


consider, 


so 
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such societies to plead, extenuation, the 
example and of Dorsetshire 
hinds or Whitechapel jhooligans—even when 
they plead them not only on behalf of Georgia 
crackers and toughs,-but on behalf 
of the best society of Oshkosh or of Ameri- 
can City; the case being, essentially, that the 
crackers and the hinds, the hooligans and the 
toughs, are as yet, on the whole ground, 
new and unaware, condemned, for a 
while longer, to struggle with dim percep- 
tions, that we still allow them, critically, the 
benefit and relief of their mere instincts. At 
Oshkosh and at American City we expect 
the game, on the other hand, to be more 
regularly played. We may be more charmed 
or less charmed, as we approach these locali- 
ties—which I take, I need scarce quite 
at hazard and as loosely typical—with por- 
tends, promises, aspects; but we are at any 
rate instantly reminded of the supreme claim 
of Education. It‘is written as large, against 
the sky, as towering brick-and-mortar can 
write it; the locality may bristle, to the won- 
dering eye, with a thousand forms of ragged- 
but, all in strange consonance with 
these, the very temple of the American ideal, 
overarching the sacred fount of human con- 
verse, the massive State schoolhouse, in 
short, dominates the scene and strikes the 
note of a new scale in the relations of ob- 
jects. You may miss the church, the bank, 
the principal drug-store and even the hotel; 
you can never miss the academy. That fact 
at least is trim and square and solid; that 
fact, with its lines and edges and corners 
sharp against the sky, represents gregarious 
neatness where many others would appear 
rather desperately to fail of the indication: 
it seems, indeed, fairly to raise aloft the 
standard of the compact and the clear-cut. 
So much we may say for this delimitation 
of our field. It is the vast field of the gen- 
eral life of the most schoolhoused of peoples 
—in other words of the society supposititious- 
ly the most reclaimed from witless intel- 
lectual ways. It is the field over which the 
voice of the American woman resounds. 
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How comes it then, I am much moved to 
ask, that, were it not for the high-shouldered 
structures I have named, we might cross this 
vast area from sea to sea without a sugges- 
tion that the blessing of articulate speech is 
in the least appreciated? The voice of the 
American woman, enjoying immense exercise, 
is lifted in many causes, but the last it any- 
where pleads is that of its own casual in- 
terest or charm. It pleads in a thousand 
places the cause of @ulture—which its pos- 
sessors have so much at heart that they have 
organized, East and West and North and 
South, an unprecedented system of clubs and 
congresses for the promotion of it; yet all 
with a serenity of indifference to the very key 
of the effect of the cultivated feminine con- 
sciousness, a serenity which is perhaps the 
most bewildering incongruity in a _ world 
of incongruities. It is not certainly the only 
one, for the particular world we are consid- 
ering contains plenty of others, at some of 
which I may still hope to glance; but none 
is so calculated to arrest and confound the 
observer. He finds himself, to put it simply 
and strongly, in presence of an anomaly 
which leaves him, even after much experi- 
ence, still rubbing his eyes—if I may not 
indeed much more properly say still in- 
veterately, and almost undisguisedly, stop- 
ping his ears. This consists, on the part of 
the votaries in question, of the pretension, 
marked by the stupendous serenity aforesaid, 
simply to dispense with that attribute which 
is accounted in other civilizations the sov- 
ereign stamp of the well-conditioned woman. 
Such a fruit of evolution as this last is, at 
her happiest, on her domestic and social side, 
perhaps the most precious conquest of the 
struggle for a better life; and the consensus 
of taste, the last word of enlightenment, 
about her, has been, ever so wisely, as it may 
well seem to us, that she shall be known, at 
her happiest, by a clearly unmistakable 
mark. This conviction, in mature and for- 
tunate communities, has never been dis- 
placed or superseded, and we may neglect, 
critically, any trivial symptom that it is ever 
likely to be. For the expressional tone of 
a well-bred, and much more of a duly charm- 
ing, person is,. when we consider, the most 
universal of her resources and the least pre- 
earious of her supports—being the thing in 
the world, in this matter of the amenities, 
to which conscience and good-will have it 
most in their power to contribute. 





Such has been, as I say, the social wisdom 
of the ages—which we immediately recognize 
as having made so, in the long run, for the 
humane effect. It has never pretended that 
all women can, even by taking thought—or, 
as who should say, by taking trouble—be 
either beautiful or witty; but it has distinet- 
ly kept account of a source of influence, for 
them, or of “ success,” as the eritie of a vul- 
gar age may be free to eall it, closed not 
even to the least brilliant. It has in fact 
but registered its adhesion to a precious 
primary truth—the truth that the vocal 
sounds with which a woman affects the ear 
of man may almost at any time save her 
situation. It has decreed thus that no situa- 





tion is practically desperate fot her, that in, 


fine the “ plainness” of her other attributes 
is never necessarily fatal. And it rests this 
enlightened piety on the fact of the funda- 
mental sensibility of the male; no substitute 
for his companion’s intimate and irrepressible 
relation to him, as nature has cunningly 
constituted him—nature working so subtly 
for women, as men have tried so climsily 
to work for themselves—having yet been in- 
vented. It is easy to see therefore to what 
possibilities of personal and social action our 
women are, contentedly, cynically, deplorably, 
blind. And it is vain for them to urge, as 
one can imagine their doing, that their pains 
would be wasted, that this particular sacri- 
fice to the agreeable in life is the last for 
which they may, in the nature of the case, 
hope to receive credit. It is vain for them 
to contend that, however it may be with the 
man, the “educated” man, of other coun- 
tries, the American male, in his conditions, 
is incapable of caring for a moment what 
sounds his women emit: incapable of caring 
because incapable of knowing—of knowing, 
that is, what sounds are, what they may be, 
what they should or what they shouldn’t be. 
Of what sounds other than the yell of the 
stock-exchange or the football-field does he 
himself, we on these lines hear it asked, give 
the cheering example? Of what sensibility, 
on this score, has he really ever shown the 
first sign, and how, with the rudiments of 
sensibility, could he bear to listen, on so 
many occasions and in so many connections, 
to himself and his comrades? Isn’t it every- 
where written that the women, in any society, 
are what the men make them? And isn’t 
it exactly visible, by that law, that the wom- 
en, in societies where they do speak, have 
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taken their cue in the first place from the 
men? Isn’t it unmistakable in England, say, 
and in France, that the men have invented 
the standard and set the tune, and that they 
constitute, in the whole matter, the authority ? 

Inevitable, yes, some such contention as 
this; but constituting among us, really, as 
I say, a mere hollow defence, and that in 
view of a much more pertinent truth. That 
truth is simply that the women, on our side 
of the world, actually enjoy and use the au- 
thority, pleading in no other connection 
whatever the least unfitness for it. They 
have taken it over without blinking, they are 
encamped on every inch of the social area 
that the stock-exchange and the football- 
field leave free; the whole of the social 
initiative is in other words theirs, having 
been abandoned to them without a struggle. 
Their position, entrenched behind their 
myriad culture-clubs, could therefore not 
well be worse for pleading either helplessness 
or the fear of responsibility. The second 
fiddle, in any concert, plays certainly the 
tune of the first; but there is nothing the 
American woman socially less resembles than 
a second fiddle. It is before her, and her 
only, that the score is open, while, without 
any hesitation, and with a play of elbow all 
her own, she brandishes the bow. The 
ladies’ culture-club is the most publicly taken 
engagement, surely, that ever was. It en- 
gages for those things which in the ancient 
world, as it survives around us, are held to 
come after the habit of harmonious speech, 
and assumed, by the same stroke, to be dis- 
cussable only in its terms and with its aid; 
an air of grotesqueness attaching inevitably 
to their preceding it or dispensing with it. 
What it comes to then is that if our heroine’s 
abdication, on this delicate ground, may be 
described (and I have so described it) as the 
tradition of not taking thought, so her re- 
fusal to take thought amounts really to her 
refusal to take trouble. This simple ex- 
pression gives really the picture of her case 
as any general observation of our life shows 
it. Nothing is more apparent, in presence of 
any positive tradition of speech, any felt 
consensus on the vocal, the lingual, the 
labial question, on the producing of the 
sound, on the forming of the word, on the 
discriminating of the syllable, on the pre- 
serving of the difference, than that a great 
deal:of trouble has been somewhere and some- 
how originally taken to establish such things, 
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and that this attention, with all that it im- 
plies of vigilance and amenability, is the 
result of a very highly “evolved” discipline. 
Things are worth trouble when you stand or 
fall by them, and it is not too much to say 
that men and women alike, in “ Europe,” 
stand or fall by their degree of mastery of 
the habit of employing their vocal organs 
after the fashion of good society. 

If it is women perhaps who most meas- 
urably totter or escape tottering, this is 
doubtless not because the intention of agree- 
able speech is more prescribed to them—it 
is prescribed to the men just as much—but 
because it is in their chords to give more 
effect to the intention. That happy condition 
the woman is mistress of, that there is prac- 
tically no limit for her to the colloquial com- 
fort she may so diffuse, the colloquial credit 
she may so enjoy. No one can doubt it who 
has listened to the speech of a succession of 
well-bred women—well bred in the sense 
that an incalculable amount of thought has 
been taken for their manners, and that their 
native organization and social piety, as it 
were, have enabled them to justify it. The 
voeal tone of such women, placed as it is 
by their code in the very forefront of man- 
ners, renders the question the inestimable 
service of what we may call settling it. It 
makes the demonstration—shows us what 
tone may do for intercourse and the beauty 
of life; what grace it may, even in the ab- 
sence of other enrichment, contribute to the 
common colloquial act. It does this, I re- 
peat, when the trouble involved has been im- 
mense and far-reaching; but for what if not 
exactly for this, from the moment the ameni- 
ties are in question, should the plot not be 
deep laid? We scour the surface of Ameri- 
ean life in vain for the semblance or the 
echo of a plot; and who shall vividly enough 
utter the intensity of impression, piled up 
and rubbed in, of an innumerable sisterhood, 
from State to State and city to city, all 
bristling with the same proclamation of in- 
difference, all engaged in reminding us how 
much the better sisters may, occasion favor- 
ing, speak even as the worse? Our thoughts 
then hark back and straggle away: we recall 
the different fashion in which this favor of 
oceasion is apt to act in the fertilized com- 
munities, how it there often happens that the 
worse speak even as the better. The abro- 
gation of a care for the question by those 
charged with it has, at any rate, for conse- 
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quence, a diffused commonness, and the com- 
monness has in turn for its character an 
inimitable union of looseness and flatness. 
| talk of character, but a tone without form 
and void, without charm or direction, is best 
described by negatives—which amounts in- 
deed to saying that, like the course of a 
rudderless boat, heading nowhither, it can 
scarce be described. Its marks are lost in its 
poorness and thinness, its unnourished state; 
since we remain vague about it even when 
we speak of it as slipshod and slobbery; the 
difficulty of analysis being obviously great 
in proportion as parts and particles, shades 
and intentions, detail and finish, have drop- 
ped out of the case. There remain no ele- 
ments for the critical process to reduce such 
a laxity to—it has already been so reduced; 
and to attempt to represent it by imitative 
signs is, besides being a waste of ingenuity, 
to impute to it a consistency which is really 
the last thing it owns. We rather avert our 
ears from it, on the whole, all considerately, as 
we avert our eyes, for the human pang within 
us, from any abject and total surrender. 
There is, of course, no report of any re- 
ceived impression without a certain simpli- 
fication; so it may be conceded as much as 
any injured innocence requires that there 
are degrees and differences, that, though the 
of the want of charm remains 
stant, the produced effects perceptibly vary 
and shift, encountering here and there (even 
when not consciously invoking it) accidental 
mitigation, circumstantial _ relief. These 
variations, these practical stirrings of the 
general conscience, exist, it may be granted 
once for all, and yet without their for a 
moment invalidating one’s thesis. For it is 
not simply that the scale of variation, the 
degree of the departure from looseness and 
flatness, is at the best merely comparative 
and noticeably narrow; it is, emphatically, 
that the greater or smaller quantity of effect 
is an issue all negligible in face of the ac- 
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cepted ubiquity of the cause. One may as 
cheerfully as possible record one’s awareness 
of several ladies in several cities who really 
articulate and who approximately soothe; 
one may even cherish the memory of several 
(and oh indeed that one here could grate- 
fully name!) whose lips positively do con- 
fer on emitted sound the essence of urbanity 
and the principle of sweetness, yea almost 
of distinction; one may do these things— 
or even glance at sections of the country in 
which, roughly speaking, our affliction more 
heavily or more lightly treads—without 
touching for a moment the heart of one’s 
contention. One’s contention is that, under 
these mere cloud-shadows, the vast, desolate 
promoting cause of the affliction stretches, 
like a pall of ice, without a break. Attenua 
tions are superficial and exceptions irrelevant 
so long as that remains the case. What is 
the cause then, so described—there is no 
difficulty in describing it/—but the fact 
that the question of its in the least matter 
ing how people may speak, and how, in es 
pecial women may, is as absent from Ameri 
ean education, either of the home or of the 
school, as if belonging but to the economy of 
another planet. This fundamental force, at 
least, knows no deflection from consistency 
—never deviates for an instant into shades 
or degrees. It lies there without a crease 
in its smoothness, it stares up at the ob- 
server wherever he turns—any observer who 
may happen not to be, for his comfort, either 
a simpleton or a sneak. The only thing is 
that, the scale of it being great, he really, 
to take it all in, has to proceed, with a cer- 
tain patience, as well as, with all his be- 
wilderment, from aspect to aspect and from 
point to point. He sees, in the exercise 
of this consideration, his observations multi- 
ply, but at the same time, if he be not mis- 
taken, sees them much assist each other; so 
that, frankly speaking, I am struck with the 
wealth of those I have still to register. 


(To be continued next month.) 





















































PART I 
CHAPTER I 
HE professor gently laid down 
the manuscript of his third 
lecture on style, and capped 
the shield upon his fountain- 





pen. Although the lecture 
was unfinished, and he was 
amidstream of the creative current, he re- 


membered that his sister was to be taken to 
the four-o’clock train. It had never been the 
habit of the household to excuse him from 
any of the practical aspects of life which a 
hard-worked man of intellect and some im- 
agination may be spared, if there is any one 
to spare him. If he had the instincts of 
a dreamer he seldom knew their gratifica- 
tion. 

Lost, strayed, or stolen domestic responsi- 
bilities which did or did not belong to any- 
body in particular were traced to him as a 
matter of course. He never disowned them; 
it would have done no good if he had. It 
might be anything—a catch in the plumb- 
ing, or a deficiency of floss silk. Was the 
child sick? Had the cook given. notice? Was 
the caterer late? Had a trustee been coldly 
received by a new parlor maid? The call of 
every care clamored at the study. In this 
instance, as his wife had not hesitated to 

~remind him, the interruption was legitimate. 


Jane was his sister, and somebody must take 
Jane to the train. 

While he stood trying to clamp the sheets 
of the lecture with the tenderness of a man 
for his manuscript, the study door burst 
boisterously inward, and a whirl of wind 
took the pages all over the room. His little 
boy blew in on the gust. 

“Hurry up there, Papa! 
tell you—” 

The boy proceeded to relate what Mommer 
said to tell. It was to be noticed that while 
he used the babyish “ Mommer,” he manfully 
said “ Papa.” 

The child’s shrill voice had a peremptory 
note, set to a key that is apt to be inherited. 
The professor listened absently; he was on 
his hands and knees picking up pages. His 
sister came in and helped him. 

“There’s plenty of time,” she said, sooth- 
ingly. “Young Sheffield has got the steam 
on. Don’t hurry so, Myrton. It tires you.” 

Miss Ferris was a meagre woman and 
long—almost as tall as her brother; she 
stooped with difficulty in her stiff gray trav- 
elling dress. She removed her gloves, and 
put the pages of the manuscript together 
with methodical, New England fingers; she 
had always done things to make Myrton com- 
fortable; her mother had brought her up that 
way. The professor felt more thankful than 
he used to feel to Jane; nobody spoiled him 


Mommer says to 
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now. He glanced at her neat blond hair and 
mild middle-aged mouth gratefully. 

“Tessa had to go out,” observed Miss Fer- 
ris, without looking at her brother. 

“Isn’t she here to say good-by to you?” 
demanded the professor in a controlled voice. 

“She’s gone to the scampus,” the child 
announced. “Some boys sent Harry Shef- 
field after her. It’s a ball game. She said 
she couldn’t be kept waiting round. Philo’s 
gone with her. Can’t I go in the Tommy- 
babel? Say, Papa, I want to go! I want to 
£0 too-00o—oo.” 

When Jane Ferris said, “ Be quiet, Trip!” 
she took the tone with which one used to 
speak to children in Vermont when she was 
young. But the method of address was an 
anachronism to Trip, who stamped the third 
lecture on style with his little foot. The boy 
shrilled on more authoritatively than petu- 
lantly. 

“Why does he not help you pick up the 
manuscript?” asked Miss Ferris in a low 
voice. The professor turned his brilliant 
eyes perplexedly upon her. It never occurred 
to the father of the period to ask his son to 
pick up anything. 

“Oh, Tll pick ’em up,” suggested Trip, 
with a condescending bob of yellow curls, 
“if I can go in the Tommybabel.” 

Trip was a little fellow, still in his blue 
Russian blouse; but his language had some- 
thing of the dignity natural to the house- 
hold of the professor of rhetoric and English 
literature. When Trip said “scampus,” or 
“'Tommybabel,” the solecism awoke a finer 
smile than it would have done had the case 


been that of the plumber’s child or the 
caterer’s. 
“Harry Sheffield builded the fire,” per- 


sisted Trip. “I arxed him to. I wanted to 
see the Tommybabel sputter up. I wanted 
to go too—oo—oo.” 
His father, perceptibly hesitating, looked 
at the child with luminous, parental eyes. 
“Who will hold him on the way back?’ 
asked the old maid, dispassionately. 


“You are not at all timid about this sort 
of thing, are you, Jane?” 

The professor put the question politely as 
he handed his sister into the steam-carriage. 
He had brought the machine to the side of 
the house. It was rather a large house, of 
the style built for professors in New England 
seventy-five or a hundred years ago; it was 
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painted white, with green blinds; it had a 
thoughtful, flat roof, with a discreet railing, 
and two ells, or wings, which, to the irrever- 
ent imagination, seemed to be about to flap 
and fly. In one of these (as the Chair had 
done since the creation of the department) 
the professor had his study. 

The autumn cosmos was planted under the 
study window; it stood seven feet tall, and 
blossomed riotously that year. Stars of 
crimson, lake, and white burned above Fer- 
ris’s head as he brushed by; he broke one and 
put it in his coat; he was full of boyish, joy- 
ous impulses, and cared for flowers. He was 
apt to put them in his buttonhole himself. 
Tessa did not think of it. 

“Tam not afraid to go anywhere with you, 
Brother,” replied Miss Ferris. 

This answer pleased Myrton Ferris; it in- 
dicated, he felt, the attitude becoming to 
women. Smiling, he started the carriage, 
carefully respecting the speed limit, as a 
professor must, but increasing it as he could; 
he whirred exultantly through the village, 
face to the hills, hand on throttle, foot on 
brake, fire in his eye, and youth in his heart. 
His shoulders showed their fine shape through 
his rubber touring-coat; he “sat tall,” as the 
students put it. Harry Sheffield (who came 
from the coast) took bicycle trips with him 
sometimes, and said, “Ferry sits like a 
mainmast.” 

We are not recording the biography of a 
genius, hardly that of a great man (though 
this may depend upon the definition), but 
in one respect Myrton Ferris had that happy 
union of opposite qualities which goes so far 
to make the extraordinary character—he was 
an athletic scholar. Already recognized— 
and he was but forty-three—as standing well 
to the front of his department, he golfed, he 
climbed, he fenced, he sailed, he handled a 
good fresh-water oar, he swam like a fish. 
When he was a lad (although an honor man) 
he was on the college team. This circum- 
stance, and the traditions adhering to it, 
gave him popularity among the students. He 
was the favorite professor. 

As he rode down the main street of the 
town he met the president of the college, who 
signalled a wish to speak with him. Ferris 
brought the rocking carriage to an artistic 
stop. 

“We have changed the hour of the faculty 
meeting to half past seven,” said the presi- 
dent, “That matter of the electives comes 
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up. You will be sure and be there? 
deal depends on you.” 

“Oh, Vll be on hand,” assented Ferris, 
heartily. “Count upon me.” 

“That is a habit I have acquired,” replied 
the president, smiling. He lifted his hat to 
Miss Ferris, who glanced after him with 
timid admiration. 

The president of Routledge would have 
been a distinguished figure anywhere, and 
was preeminent in the studious, secluded col- 
lege circle. He was a man of the world, and 
familiar to it. Incidentally, he was a wid- 
ower, but Jane Ferris looked at him without 
thinking of that; she had the old-fashioned, 
virginal heart; her brother occupied it, as 
he had done ever since he was born. 

Jane Ferris held to the rail of the auto- 
mobile hard as the carriage blew past the 
campus and the golf-links. 

“There’s a tournament to-morrow,” said 
Myrton, happily. 


A good 


“You’re champion, aren’t you?” she pant- 


ed. Her lips were purple, her hands were 
cold. She was in terror of her life; but 
neither gasolene, kerosene, nor electricity 


could have torn from her the confession of 
the fact. She had always believed that the 
world spun for Myrton’s sake; and if this 
composite of hurricane and hell fire could 
make him happy, she would have perished 
in the explosion which she momentarily an- 
ticipated without a quaver of cowardice or 
reproach. Jane was almost‘ reconciled to his 
marriage when she perceived his boyish de- 
light in the automobile—a luxury which only 
a “professor with property ” could command. 
Whatever else was to be said of Tessa, she 
had been handsome about her money. 

“You will take my good-by to her?” Miss 
Ferris repeated for the third time as Myrton 
lifted her out at the station. 

“Why, you’re trembling!” 
professor. 

In fact, poor Jane could hardly stand; 
every nerve and muscle shook with solid 
fright. She did not look at the steam-car- 
riage as she jumped out, but turned her back 
on its baleful figure. She wished that she 
might never see it again. The smoke of its 
torment went up in her Biblically trained 
imagination; nor, to this hour, has it gone 
down. 

The train was already screaming down the 
valkey, and Myrton hurried away to check 
her trunk. He got aboard with her, and had 


exclaimed the 
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to run for it to leap off. He left her quiver- 
ing with the little apprehensions which wom- 
en cannot control, and men neither under- 
stand nor respect. She looked from the 
car window as long as she could see him. 
He stood bareheaded and smiling, cap in 
hand; his touring-coat was open, and showed 
his strong throat tanned from the summer’s 
outings; the cosmos (it was a white one) 
gleamed like an order upon his heart; his 
merry eyes burned blue fire; she could not 
see the lines on his forehead at that distance, 
or her glasses were dim. Myrton looked the 
eidolon of vigor, both of the body and the 
mind, and happier than he was. 


Ferris, in the steam-carriage, rode out into 
the country; he had the ease of heart known 
only to men who live by their brains when 
the strain is temporarily loosened. No boy 
cutting recitation for a frolic was happier 
than the professor out-of-doors. He wor- 
shipped “the god of the open air,” and never 
had in term-time half a chance to cultivate 
this religion. He took his outings seriously, 
one might almost say sacramentally. Days 
imprisoned in the vitiated atmosphere of 
lecture-rooms, and nights worn gray with 
anxious and ambitions study, drew their un- 
appeasable revenge out of an hour like this. 
He was an enthusiastic master of his ma- 
chine, and handled it affectionately. He 
coveted the consciousness of freedom, the 
sense of wings, the thrill of flight; this is a 
sensation which no other form of sport gives 
in equal intensity to its devotee. Ferris 
idealized it, perhaps, but loved it the more 
for that., He knew for the first time in his 
athletic life how birds feel, and dreamed 
that he understood their psychology. 


The month was October; it has been known 
in the region from that day to this as “ the 
grand October.” There had been no rain for 
many weeks, and a sun-drenched world had 
fought the frosts back; so we see pain van- 
quished by sheer force of joy. Routledge, 
like most of our country college towns, was 
held in the palm of a hill country, and all 
the horizons were high. 

Heavily wooded and untraversed, these had 
flung out an early and a matchless coloring; 
the oldest eyes in the village did not and the 
most observant could not remember such an 
oriflame. The atmosphere was saturated 
with resplendence; one seemed rather to 
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breathe color than air; violet haze exhaled 
from valleys still palpitating green, and 
smoke trailed from bonfires of leaves— 
spirals and spires of that exquisite, that evan- 
ishing blue which looks more like a soul than 
anything nature offers’ us, unless it be a 
“ rose-cloud dimly seen above.” Miles within 
miles the forest withdrew itself and gathered 
depth of feeling. Oak and chestnut, ash and 
maple, pine and birch and poplar, took on a 
splendid reserve like stanzas compact of 
smouldering words which set ablaze the scorn 
of death, the determination of life. It was 
one of the days that lift the heart of the 
happy and deceive the consciousness of the 
It was one of the hours when it seemed 
incredible (the professor thought) that man 
has not the right to live forever in this 
world, and doubtful if there exist another as 
attractive. 


sad. 


He rode in a kind of pagan ecstasy, and 
he rode a good while. As he whirred along 
,in the now deepening and dulling afternoon, 
he sang a catch from an old English song 
that he used in the class-room as an illustra- 
tion of the adequate opening which declines 
to an inadequate close. He had forgotten, 
as was rather natural to him, the weaker, and 
remembered the stronger: lines, 

“Golden and glorious, 

Autumn victorious! 
Fling all your banners into the sun!” 

He threw back his fine head and repeated 
the refrain joyously; his athletic figure rose 
from his carriage like that of a Greek chariot- 
eer on a panel; he was carved out of one 
piece with his wheels. The uncouth costume 
—the touring-coat, the cap, the visor, the 
mask—seemed only to modernize an ancient 
scene, as to-day modernizes, but 
escape, the emotion of yesterday. 

The roads were quite deserted, for he had 
taken the longest way around through the 
farming region, and he let the machine out 
a little. The abrupt twilight of the hill 
country had now come on. Suddenly he per- 
ceived that it was almost dark. He stopped 
the carriage and lighted the acetylene lamps; 
they blazed into his happy face and seemed 
to serutinize it; he swung in, opened the 
throttle again, and whirled on. He was an 
expert driver, destitute of fear, intelligently, 
even intellectually cautious. With a little 
laugh he recalled the expression of his sister’s 
face at the station. What was it like to find 
one’s self a being of that sort—helpless, piti- 
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able, the prey of petty apprehension, mental- 
ly, because physically unfit? In the now 
heavily pressing darkness his voice rang out, 
* Golden and glorious! 
Autumn victorious—” 

His strong fingers gripped the handle-bar 
and grew to it as though it were one of his 
own muscles. The chug! of the exhaust 
seemed to adopt the rhythm of his heart. 
Shadow cut from shadow, his powerful form 
dominated the dark into which he was leap- 
ing. He was the mythology of steam and 
motion—the centaur of our day. Intellect 
and muscle, will and machinery, man and 
fire, were one. 

He had some such thoughts as these as he 
swung into the village, but they quickly dis- 
persed .in the strain upon his skill and atten- 
tion necessitated by the exchange of moun- 
tain roads for college streets. 

He checked his speed cautiously, although 
the carriage was still driving at a comfortable 
pace. The lights of the town looked more 
numerous than usual, and brighter; they pul 
sated, and seemed to swing towards him like 
signals; possibly they confused him a little 
—the roads that he had travelled had been 
so dark. He spun past the golf-links with 
boyish anticipation of to-morrow’s tour- 
nament, and climbed the long hill from whose 
top he should make a swift run home. The 
large white columns of the president’s man- 
sion came gleaming in sight. The campus, 
from which the last groups were blending 
away, slid by in shadow. By a turn of the 
head he could see the shining windows of 
his own house. He wondered if his wife had 
got back; Tessa was an uncertain little fig- 
ure in the domestic foreground. At the foot 
of the hill lurked the bridge which he had 
been keeping in mind. It was a narrow 
bridge, and had been out of order; it spanned 
a small creek, or large brook, a tributary of 
the distant river; he remembered to have 
heard a workman say as he rode by with Jane 
that the repairs would be finished by night. 
Nevertheless, with his natural thoroughness 
he shot a keen look out from under his visor 


as he began to descend the hill. The lights 


in the college janitor’s house at the foot of 
the descent seemed lower than usual, or a 
little huddled. 

The professor came down at a prudent 
pace; this accelerated as he approached the 
level. ; 

The road had roughened considerably, and 
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“WHY DOES HE NOT HELP You?” ASKED MISS FERRIS. 
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the machine began to jar; it struck some un- 
expected obstruction, and his foot slipped 
from the brake. The carriage took a sudden 
leap ahead and swerved violently. 

The acetylene eyes of the machine appear- 
ed to have seen danger, and the automobile 
shied. Simultaneously with the shock there 
came to the professor’s consciousness the 
knowledge that the repairs on the bridge 
were not completed, and that he had mistaken 
for the janitor’s kitchen or stable lights the 
danger signals of the broken and _ half-ob- 
structed road. 

He felt rather than saw the swaying and 
shivering of lanterns, and thought rather 
than heard the crackling of broken glass. 
The carriage uttered a sound not unlike a 


groan. It smote a heap of gravel and stone, 
reared, leaped, and ran like a frightened 
horse. 


The first thing of which Ferris was con- 
scious as he went hurling out was a sense of 
mortification—the keen mortification of an 
athlete who has been beaten by the materials 
of his own game. 

“Any Freshman on his trial trip might 
have done as stupid a thing!” He struck 
out mightily to prevent the worst—but gran- 
ite and gravel received him in a crash of 
stinging pain. 

“The railing of the bridge is left,” he 
thought. His arms groped and gripped for 
it, and clasped the air. As he fell, with the 
instinct of the intellectual man who is ac- 
customed to relate cause and effect as natu- 
rally as he inhales or exhales breath, he ac- 
curately explained to himself his situation: 

“The carriage broke the railing of the 
bridge when it threw me out. I am going 
over, and it is all up with me.” 

He did not ery out, but plunged grimly 
and silently. 


The automobile ran on. Masterless and 
maddened, it presented at first a desperate 
appearance, like that of a runaway horse. 
All the lawless attitudes of which it was 
capable took their turn within its throbbing 
frame. It trembled, it leaped, it rocked, it 
shivered, it suffered spasms, and as we said, 
it shied. The beating of its heart could be 
heard like that of some powerful creature 
too sensitive to be a monster, but too savage 
to be tamed. It seemed to have received from 
the accident as severe a shock as the man, 
and to be equally conscious of danger. 
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It so happened by a great fortune that the 
street was clear at that poigt, and the ma- 
chine had its mania to itself. It collided with 
nothing and nobody, and, in fact, no person 
had noticed the runaway. It bounded on for 
a few minutes, entirely unthwarted, assum- 
ing an awful license, with which no being 
of the species that we call intelligent -in- 
terfered. 

It is known that metals suffer fatigue, 
that their tissues undergo waste and repair; 
that they require rest, and are reinvigorated 
by it; that they experience decay and death. 
Who shall say that they never think? Or 
that they cannot feel? 

The automobile gradually began to exhibit 
a curious vacillation; its acetylene pupils 
seemed to dilate with perplexity; it wavered, 
and showed a tendency to slow down; 
it shook, as if with some inexplicable inde- 
cision. It seemed like a sentient thing, 
whose rage was cooling into regret. It backed 
off the road as the motor-carriage must to 
turn in narrow places, and so moved com- 
pletely around. Now, heading in the di- 
rection whence it had come, and rapidly cov- 
ering the ground that it had traversed as a 
runaway, the automobile began to retrace its 
course. An onlooker, had there been any, 
might have said that the rebel returned as a 
penitent. 

Nothing is so incredible as truth, and no 
writer of fiction would venture to invent the 
circumstance that we have to relate. It is 
a simple transcription of fact that the ma- 
chine, driven, who shall say by what—cohe- 
sion of atoms? or force of remorse—went 
back as it had come, returned to the bridge, 
hurled itself upon the heap of gravel and 
stone, now dark in the ruins of the shattered 
and extinguished lanterns, and panting, ex- 
hausted, quivering in every iron bone and 
wooden sinew, came to a stop at the spot 
where it had betrayed and dashed the man. 

There, its heart of fire broke, and flashing, 
flared and blazed. The detonation followed 
instantly. 


CHAPTER II 
Ei report of the blazing carriage was 


heard for a considerable distance and 
aroused attention, idle or curious, con- 
cerned or indifferent, according to the tem- 
perament of the listener. The first, because 


the finest anxiety to respond to the explosion, 
was that of a dog. 
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When the ball game was over, and the boys 
came pouring pellmell home, one group lin- 
gered and returned leisurely from the 
campus. Three or four students, members of 
_the team, escorted a lady—a little lady, who 
might have reached on tiptoe to their massive 
shoulders. They were eagerly discussing the 
game with her; she knew the jargon of the 
play as well as they did, and her staccato 
laugh punctuated a torrent of talk about 
“pitcher,” “catcher,” “short-stop,” and 
“centre field,” which crowded the merry air. 
One of the group did not laugh, but guarded 
the lady soberly. This was a cocker-spaniel, 
who, failing to share the enthusiasm of 
Routledge for baseball—an enthusiasm wide- 
ly experienced and warmly cultivated by both 
the college and the town—had followed the 
mistress of his household dutifully to the 
campus, where he had spent a dreary after- 
noon dodging the endearments of strange 
ladies, or the indignities of familiar boys, 
and cherishing a profound personal scepticism 
as to the value or interest of the national 
game. 

The spaniel was a thoroughbred, weighing 
about twenty pounds; he was black, with the 
white markings that have gone out of fash- 
ion—the gleam in the forehead, the ruffle 
at the throat and breast, which, to the taste 
of those who prefer what is called “a light 
animal,” add so much to the attractions of 
the cocker. The dog was unfashionable in 
another respect:—his tail had not been cut, 
and its curling plume had the unmutilated 
beauty given by nature to the breed. The 
long black feather began to swish slowly as 
the spaniel, pleased at the prospect of home 
and supper, shadowed the wife of his master. 
It would not be easy to explain how the dog 
gave the impression that he classified the 
lady in this manner, having, in fact, failed 
to accept her as the mistress of his heart’s 
allegiance. 

When the group of students. began to 
lounge away, swinging towards the dormi- 
tory halls, leaving the lady with a single 
escort, the dog’s tail ceased to stir; he as- 
sumed a dejected air, and his ears went down 
critically. Suddenly they leaped, every hair 
on his body stiffened, he wheeled and planted 
his feet; his head turned listening far on 
one side, as if the vibrations of the darkness 
conveyed to him in advance the intelligence 
of the distant and mysterious shock which 
now shook the cool autumn air as the spaniel 
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(observing with racial unconcern) had watch- 
ed a terrier shake a rat. 

“What a horrid noise!” complained the 
lady; she started girlishly. “ Anybody being 
hazed?” She shrank towards the student, 
who offered his arm protectingly to his pro- 
fessor’s wife. 

“Don’t be alarmed. I'll take care of you. 
It must be blasting somewhere.” 

“Tt hasn’t hit the dog, has it?” ane 
Mrs. Ferris, trembling against the young 
man’s shoulder. “ Where is Philos?” 

But Philos was not to be seen. Before the 
reverberation had ceased to echo the spaniel 
had vanished in the dark. The student and 
the professor’s wife whistled and called con- 
scientiously for a few minutes, and then 
walked slowly on. 

“Oh, he’ll be all right,” she said, with the 
indifference of a woman who tolerates but 
does not love her husband’s dog. 

Now, a dog lives in a chronic condition of 
exquisite anxiety for those he loves, which 
no man and few women (if any) can under- 
stand; and Philos was one of the sensitives 
of his race. 

The spaniel had plunged through the dim- 
ly lightedstreet with head held muzzle up; he 
sniffed the trembling air, and ran incoherent- 
ly for a while; then his nose went down, and 
he began to scent his way through the mys- 
terious spaces into which masters disappear, 
and out of which they may or may not comé 
again. 

Evidence that is too fine for human senses 
serves these little love detectives, nor does it 
often betray them: it may be a trail of gaso- 
lene, differing—who shall say how?—from 
other gasolene—the indefinable trace of the 
adored in the oily waste that had fallen from 
the locker, the mysterious penumbra of the 
master in the very air through which his 
empty carriage had whirled—and now, tossed 
into a tangle of shrubbery, out of sight and 
scent of mere human beings, a glove!—a stiff, 
rubber gauntlet, precious and familiar. 

Tt is the spaniel nature to lie upon the 
master’s clothes, and Philos, for one wasted 
moment, obeyed his nature. With a whine of 
delight he threw himself upon the gauntlet, 
caressing it with pretty motions of the head 
and paws, as if the object of his search had 
been attained, and there was an end of it. 
But he quickly dropped the glove and, seized 
with uncontrollable apprehensions, leaped 
away. 
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For a while after his plunge from the 
broken bridge into the bed of the shallow 
stream Myrton Ferris retained his con- 
sciousness, which was, in a way, the worst of 
it. He perceived at once that he must be 
badly hurt. In the spot that he had struck 
there were more rocks than water, and that 
he had gone crashing upon some cruel speci- 
mens of these was clear. His mind strug- 
gled for its mastery of a bruised and broken 
body. He tried to call, but whether his 
refused him, or whether there were 
no person within hearing of it, he could not 
decide. It occurred to him that few people 
passed over the bridge after dark, and that, 
in its present condition of disrepair, in fact, 
no one might cross it again that night. He 
thought of the janitor, but the house seemed 
unaccountably a great way off; the lights in 
the cottage windows wavered or went out or 
were not—the injured man could not say 
which—before his straining eyes. He made 
several distinct efforts to call the janitor by 
name: 

“Taker! Carl Taker? Oh, Taker!” 

But these proved ineffectual, and it began 
to seem to Ferris somehow not quite worth 
while to repeat them. It struck him that 
when one had so little strength to give, per- 
haps so little time to live, the margin of 
either might be better employed than in yell- 
ing to Taker. By the time that he had reach- 
ed this conclusion, the explosion took place. 

To the helpless ‘man this brought a spasm 
of acute and extraordinary consciousness. The 
unexpectedness of the shock; its rebellious 
foree; the long reverberations which the hills 
repeated; the infuriated hissing of the steam; 
the ironical escape of the gasolene; the flare, 
the scorch, and then the flame—forced his 
imagination into hybrid activity, at one mo- 
ment as delirious as it was sane the next. 

The first thought of the wounded professor 
“T am more hurt than I supposed. I 
im going to die—and this concussion that 
I hear and feel is my form of death. Prob- 
ably it varies with different people even in the 
same circumstances.” Then: 

“Why, no! The gasolene-tank has explod- 
ed. The automobile is on fire. . .. I shall 
lose my machine,” he added, regretfully. For 
a moment it seemed important that he should 
lose his machine. Then, immediately noth- 
ing seemed important. He lay looking up at 


voice 


was: 


the pageant of fire upon the bridge with a 
gratified sense of its spectacular effect. He 
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did not even wonder that it was so long in at- 
tracting attention; it seemed natural that he 
and the machine should meet dissolution to- 
gether and alone; he had been very fond of 
the machine—more so than of anything 
in his athletic life. Then he began to re- 
member, but rather slowly, that there were 
other things of which he was more fond. 

Now, with a blinding vividness—like that 
of the fire that flared above him, expressing 
the features of his white face upon their back- 
ground of rocks and water—he was smitten 
with visions of his child. He did not think 
about his wife, at first; only of the boy. 

Trip, in his Russian blouse, stood with his 
lordly air, watching while the manuscript of 
the third lecture on style was picked up 
laboriously from the study floor. Trip, with 
his under lip put up, kneaded wet, big eyes 
with grimy little knuckles, pathetically beg- 
ging a ride in the Tommybabel. Trip was a 
symmetrosecope. Put any trifle under the lens 
through which you viewed the child, and the 
consequence would be incalculable. Now, 
Trip, flashing from tears to temper, stamped 
his tiny foot and imperiously demanded that 
he should go Suppose the boy 
had gone, too? 

Jane Ferris, in her gray travelling-suit, 
stood by the piazza, under the tall cosmos. 
She was about to make a difficult ascent of 
the automobile. Her boots were cloth, with 
elastic on the sides. There was a pucker in 
her forehead. She had her old-maidish look. 
She said, “Who will hold him on the way 
back ?” 

The professor’s heart tightened in his an- 
guished body. For the first. time since the 
maniae carriage had hurled him into the 
claws of death, he was conscious of some 
species of religious emotion, and his bruised 
lips muttered a half-audible “ Thank God!” 

If Jane never did another thing of any con- 
sequence as long as she lived; if she passed 
out of sight and memory as a significant 
but unpbserved figure in a play crosses the 
stage in the first scene, and appears on it no 
more—Jane had lived to a purpose so definite 
and so important that—who knew?’—she 
might have been created to that end; nor 
would she in the least have resented the im- 
plication of the father’s heart; she was that 
kind of woman; she would have lived, or died, 
or never lived at all, had the choice been 
given her, for Myrton’s sake. And Jane had 


saved his boy. 


to00-00-00. 
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With that, Ferris thought no more about 
Jane. She ceased from his mind like a sen- 
tence he had read, when his attention was 
swung on by the next and more absorbing 
one. There was the boy—and still the boy! 
The little fellow ran along under the cosmos; 
it towered above his head like a grove; he 
tossed his curls with a certain scornful way 
of his; he got it from his mother; he would 
grow to be like his mother; he would grow 
up—how? Poor little lad! No man to look 
after him, a big fellow at college, reeling 
home nights—unfathered, uncontrolled. . 
Would it have been better for the little chap 
if he had gone, in the Tommybabel? A 
cry that the pangs of his crushed body had 
not wrung from him parted the pale lips of 
the father: 

“She never can manage 
It is not in her.” 

Stimulated by this worse than his physical 
anguish he tried to call and eall again for 
help, struggling up on one elbow, and star- 
ing at the still deserted bridge; it had caught 
now, from the machine, and it was blazing 
beneath and behind the ruined carriage. 
Above, he could see the sky—a cloudy sky 
stabbed by a few sharp stars. The effort over- 
came him; he sank back, plashing in the 
shallow water. He thought that he heard 
distant feet or voices. But this was now 
an unimportant circumstance. He felt as ship- 
wrecked men do in freezing seas who drown 
because it does not seem worth while to hold on. 


too, 


Trip without me. 


He was recalled to consciousness by a kiss. 
Life stirred at his side; a tender, curling 
creature clung there. Something lapped him 
behind the ear, and he perceived that it was 
something which had done the same before. 
The act had a certain familiarity that struck 
him forcibly and enabled him to battle with 
his benumbed brain. He turned his face 
feebly, and it rested upon the warm body of a 
panting dog. 

“Philos!” he said. “ Why, Philos!” 

The dog, who had been crying for joy, ut- 
tering little yelps and yaps between kisses, 
now began to whine distressfully, and to paw 
at the helpless thing which, having been, was 
always master. Philos was doing his best to 
zet the man to his feet. 

“You thought of me, old fellow—didn’t 
you?” muttered the professor. “Out of a 
whole townful—it took you to do it.” 

He lapsed away when he had said so much 
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as this, nor did he try to say or to do any- 
thing more. He felt, in fact, that Philos 
would take care of him; the dog was ca- 
pable of it. Why concern himself? 

The town was now alive and pulsating to 
the spot. The janitor, being of the race that, 
having eyes, see not, had some time since dis- 
covered the automobile, but not the man; he 
had rung in the fire alarm, and was laborious- 
ly occupied in trying to save the machine. 
The department came clanging down the 
street, and the college thundered behind 
Before one could turn on the heel, scores of 
students packed the burning bridge, and 
before one could say, How many! they were 
hundreds. The president was reported as 
somewhere on the way, and several of the 
faculty, sprinting like boys, came panting 
up into the shouting crowd. The firemen did 
not shout; they worked in the half-supercili- 
ous silence with which they were accustomed 
to treat an unimportant alarm. Supposing 
themselves to have been called to a brush . 
fire—the seventh that day, the twenty-seventh 
that autumn weeck—they had responded rather 
sulkily in the motor, with the broom brigade 
und the hose; but fire in a college town is 
never to be lightly dealt with: the chemical 
had been added for precaution’s sake, and 
there was now force enough to put out a 
chapel or a dormitory. The hubbub was con- 
siderable; the bridge and the street were 
thronged; the boys were singing; some one 
started the college yell: 

“ Routledge! 
Routledge! 
Hi-ho-rah!” 

In the centre of the merry mélée the auto- 
mobile burned sullenly, hissing at the fire- 
men. Its throbbing colors went from chrome 
to orange, to red, to steam-gray, to lamp- 
black; it stood dripping with cold sweat, like 
that of a sentient being at the last hour, and 
met its end with a certain dignity which be- 
longs to complicated machinery. 

The carriage was quite a wreck, and in the 
confusion had, in fact, been recognized by 
no one. A few of the older men had in- 
deed peered about for the owner of the ma- 
chine, and one or two of the faculty had tried 
to follow the tracks of the heavily rubbered 
wheels, but these were confused—the carriage 
stood headed out of town—and the belief 
that the owner had abandoned it and gone 
back for help was generally accepted. The 
break in the railing of the bridge, if noticed 
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at all, was taken to be a feature of the re- 
pairs; the accident was viewed as a lark, and 
treated accordingly. The students had not 
had so much fun that term. Pushing, sing- 
ing, hurrying, howling, jostling—ready te 
fan the ancient and instinctive antagonism 
between gown and town from any spark—they 
were on a fair way to a very pretty battle with 
the firemen, when one of the boys, in the 
middle of the college yell, stopped short and 
said, “ My God!” 

The fellows who were nearest to him saw 
that he was stooping over some small ob- 
ject on the wet and blackened bridge; they 
gathered to see what it was, and took the 
cigars from their mouths to look. 

A little dog was on the bridge—a cocker- 
spaniel, drenched and shivering; across the 
white shirt-frill on his breast a red stain ran; 
there was another on his forehead; the dog’s 
eyes were wild with terror and liquid with 
personal love; they burned from his face 
with the scorching look that animals have in 
catastrophes; the spaniel had only the sign 
language by which to reach that towering, 
barking mass of almighty men; he chose the 
most poignant symbol in his vocabulary; he 
selected a student whom he knew, and sat up 
and begged at the young man’s feet. 

The boy was Sheffield’s chum (Brander by 
name), and had been entertained at the square 
white house with the wings, where Sheffield 
was a frequent guest. He was a short, near- 
sighted boy, with round spectacles. He bent 
over the spaniel and examined the trembling 
creature carefully. With an oath he pushed 
aside a fireman who was trampling on the lit- 
tle. thing, and forced back a mass of students 
who were bearing down upon it with the 
thoughtlessness of an avalanche. 

“Stand back! Back there, I say! You'll 
crush it to chips. It’s a dog—boys, it’s Fer- 
ry's dog!” 

The college yell choked half-way in the 
throats of a hundred lads; the college songs 
ceased from the lips of three hundred more, 
and floated echoing in midair. 

One of the team (it was the catcher) sprang 
forward and knelt on the wet, burned bridge 
beside the spaniel; he put out a big hand, 
toughened by half a dozen virile seasons on 
the field, and tenderly stroked the cocker. 
Taker, the janitor, stepped forward and swung 
a lantern. The boy drew his hand back and 
examined it by the swaying light. As he 


held his finger up a red drop dripped from it. 
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“And yet,” he said, in a low voice, “ the 
dog doesn’t seem to be hurt.” 

“ Boys!” cried the short fellow with the 
round glasses. He took the heavy little crea- 
ture and lifted it as high as he could. “ This 
is Ferry’s dog. That must be Ferry’s ma- 
chine. . . . Where is the professor?” 

“ Ask the dog,” suggested the catcher. 

“ Philos,” said one of the boys in a serious 
tone, “ where is your master?” 

The short fellow put the dog down and re- 
peated the question kindly, 

“Come, Philos, tell us where your master 
is?” 

The spaniel uttered a scream of hysterical 
joy. His beautiful feathery tail began to 
wag against the knees of the lad who held 
him. Barking shrilly and plaintively, he 
leaped from the bridge, dashed into the dark 
at the ragged side of the ravine, and disap- 
peared. The students tumbled after. They 
made some noise in scrambling down, but 
when they reached the bed of the brook they 
were all still. 

The man was lying half in, half out of the 
water; his head was turned upon his arm, as 
if he had been asleep on his own pillow; he 
did not stir as the crowd poured down into 
the brook and clambered over the rocks to 
reach him. The janitor held his lantern up, 
and some of the students knelt down in the 
wet beside their professor and tried to put 
their arms under him. They were more 
startled by the repose than by the pallor of his 
face. He did not move, and the boys were 
puzzled what to do. A couple of Seniors from 
the medical school came down, and with the 
assurance of their inexperience officiously of- 
fered advice; but no one seemed disposed to 
take it. Some one on the bridge above called: 

“Tere’s Prexy! Wait for Prexy!” 

And another voice said, “ Go for a doctor, 
somebody !” 

“We'll do that,” replied the chief of the 
department. He and one of the firemen got 
into their own motor and whirled away eager- 
ly. 

To this episode the injured man paid no 
attention. Only once when they moved him 
slightly he groaned. The spaniel, unnoticed 
by any one, had crept up out of the dark, and 
was now lying with his head and front paws 
upon his master’s breast. 

“ Come, Philos,” said one of the boys, “ that 
won’t do. It might make it hard for him to 
breathe.” 
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Drawn by CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD. 


HIS HAND RESTED UPON THE WARM BODY OF A PANTING DOG. 


He put out a hand, but the dog began to 
growl. When they tried again to remove him 
he snapped. Spaniels are not snarlers; it takes 
the ultimate emergency of anguish or terror 
to force them into viciaus jll-nature, The 


students avoided a contest with Philos, not 
being able to forecast its effect upon his 
master, and so let the little creature stay 
where he was. 


“T’m afraid it won’t make much difference 
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anyhow,” said the short-sighted student. His 
round glasses were so misty that he took them 
off and wiped them very slowly, as if he had 
been an old man. 


When Myrton Ferris reached a knowledge 
of himself he perceived that he was still ly- 
ing where he had left himself—upon the 
rocks, a broken man. His arm awoke before 
his eyes did, and feebly closed upon the warm 
body of the clinging dog. The sense that he 
was surrounded by human arms and faces 
did not arrive until after the other; but when 
it did it came in a form as minute as it was 
powerful. Every detail of his condition and 
position was perfectly clear to him. He 
recognized every face which the faint smoky 
lantern-light revealed; beyond in the dark- 
ness he recognized every faceless voice. 

The janitor held the nearest lantern, and 
so his seared features took the foreground. 
The professor tried to say: 

“Taker? Carl Taker? You got here at 
last, didn’t you?” but no one understood him. 
His eyes in his motionless head rolled feebly 
from one to another of his boys: the short 
one, Brander; and the big catcher, and a fel- 
low whom he had meant to mark to-morrow 
for.cutting prayers. The boys were all pale; 
some of them brushed their eyes with their 
young hands; he felt grateful to the boys for 
being sorry for him, but he wished there had 
been some one else—some older man. Quite 
suddenly, as if it had been wrought out of the 
ravine, carved from rocks and wet and dark- 
ness, he saw, hanging close above him, the 
finely modelled countenance of a gray-haired 
man. The stern lip of the college president 
quivered under his iron.gray mustache. 
Tears were storming down his cheeks, nor 
did he try to conceal them at all. 

He put his hand gently under the bruised 
shoulder of his favorite colleague and with 
the other patted the injured man upon the 
cheek. 

A whimsical smile floated across the pro- 
fessor’s face. 

“Oh, President Hildreth!” he 


“You'll be late to faculty meeting.” 


said. 


a 
Physicians had now reached the spot. The 
fire department had drafted a homeopath, and 
the students had brought an allopath, but the 
twain—irreconcilable foes in the presence of 
little cases—joined hands and hearts before 
the mortal emergency. They did not remem- 
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ber or chose to forget that they could not 
“consult”; recalling all their surgery, and 
disregarding their therapeutics, they flung 
their united skill—and it took all they had— 
into the difficult art of removing the mangled 
man. No layman would have dared to do it. 
The crowd stood back, with the respect for 
the healers of the world which physical ex- 
tremity forces from the most thoughtless. 

The two doctors, and the aids whom they 
selected—the janitor, the big catcher, one of 
the medical students, and the boy who was 
to have been marked to-morrow for cutting 
prayers—lifted the professor with the tender- 
ness of women and the muscle of men. A 
stretcher had been improvised from some- 
where, and he was laid as gently as possible 
upon it. 

The president kept closely beside the 
stretcher, watching the face and holding the 
hand of his friend; he envied the younger 
men the opportunity to be bearers to the liv- 
ing dead. 

The little procession came up in perfect 
silence out of the ravine; Ferris groaned 
No one spoke until the group had 
gathered on the bridge and set their burden 
down. Then a policeman stepped out and 
touched his helmet. “ Doctor,” he said, 
“somebody thought you’d need the ambu- 
lance. I don’t know where the order came 
from—” 

“T do,” interrupted the college president. 

“ Anyhow, it’s here,” finished the officer. 
“Tt moves pretty easy—it’s the new one—the 
rubber-tired one.” 

“Look out there!” eried one of the boys. 
“You'll step on the dog.” 

“T want him,” said Ferris, quietly. 
won’t do any harm.” 

They were the only words he spoke, and 
were received as if they had been his last. 
When he was lifted into the ambulance (it 
had whirled over in three minutes from the 
hospital) his hands tightened upon the 
spaniel’s body, but he made no sound. The 
students massed on either side as the am- 
bulance started slowly away; they had dashed 
off their hats and stood bareheaded, every 
one. 


once. 


“ He 


Ferris felt a splash of air on his face; it 
was wet air, and he perceived that it had be- 
gun to rain. The door of the vehicle was 


opened, and he saw that he had reached his 
Mr. Hildreth sat silently be- 


own home. 
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side him. One of the doctors was searching 
for a pulse; the other stood talking in low 
tones with a group of students who had fol- 
lowed the ambulance. The catcher was there, 
and the near-sighted boy, Brander, and the 
fellow who would not be marked to-morrow 
for cutting prayers. Brander stepped out 
from the group towards the house, and uttered 
a significant whistle. This was immediately 
answered by another lad, who hurried down 
from the piazza, and the professor recognized 
Harry Sheffield. Harry returned with evident 
agitation into the house and disappeared. 
Ferris was perfectly conscious, more acutely 
so than he had been at any time since the 
accident; he perceived everything 
poignant vividness. 

They had brought him to the side door, be- 
hind his study. The rain was spattering the 
tall cosmos, which seemed to cower before it. 
The door was open; the interior of the house 
looked like a bright, decorated screen; against 
its warm surface there suddenly crossed the 
outlines of a little boy. 

No—she was not there, yet—only the child. 
Trip stood merrily dancing on his elfish toes. 
His shrill voice piped into the rain: 

“ Hello, Mommer! 
got back in ’e 


with a 


He’s 
He didn’t let 


Papa’s got back. 
Tommybabel. 
me go too0-00-00.” 

Harry Sheffield came out and hushed the 
child, and somebody dragged Trip away. The 
bright, open door remained empty. A sharp 
feminine ery arose from somewhere and fell. 
The president gently laid down the hand of 
his friend, clambered out of the ambulance. 
and went into the house. He reappeared al- 
most immediately with a lady on his arm, but 
left her alone in the doorway, and himself 
camé back to the injured man. 

“They think it best for you to rest a few 
minutes before going in,” he said with loving 
cheerfulness. The professor did not answer. 
His drawn face was turned so that he could 
watch the woman who stood in the open door. 
It was as if she leaned for support against the 
screen of decorated light; there was a palm 
in the hall, behind her, and a silk portiére 
blown by the now rising wind twisted it- 
elf about her dainty outlines; her dress was 
light—silk above, broadcloth below; she still 
held across her arm the little embroidered 
jacket that she had worn to the ball game. 
She was yet a young woman, some years 
younger than her husband; and had the 
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species of girlishness which some women car- 
ry with dbstinate success from sixteen to 
sixty; her pretty features were immature; 
her eyes and hair were very black; her under 
lip, ripe and childish, was, put up like a 
baby’s; she was crying openly; she seemed to 
be shaking with fright. A weak voice 
struggled from the ambulance: 

“ Never mind, Tessa! It might be worse 
—my dear.” 

The college president went up the steps 
and spoke to her. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to go and see him be- 
fore they bring him in?” he asked with some 
sharpness. 

“T am—afraid,” said ‘essa, 
“Does he look—very badly ?” 
to move down the steps slowly. 

“Myrton? Myrton?” 
“ Are you in there?” 

“Never mind, President Hildreth,” en- 
treated the voice from the ambulance. “ Spare 
her all you can. My wife is not—she has a 
constitutional dreaa of-—” The words trailed 
off. 

They lifted him as mercifully as they could 
and earried his poor crushed body into his 
own study; they laid him on the broad bed- 
couch in the alcove and left himethere. He 
felt upon his face the dropping of men’s tears; 
this mingled confusedly in his troubled 
mind with the rain outside upon the cosmos, 
whose white and lake and crimson eyes seem- 
ed to peer in at the open window—crying, too. 
Upon his breast he still wore their order; one 
white blossom, splashed now with piteous red. 

The perfume of the cosmos floated into the 
study like a breath without power to spend 
itself in articulation. It was a perfume dif- 
ficult to capture or to «lassify—delicate, but 
persistent, wild and woody, yet tamed and 
tender. He had always loved it; he had 
fancied that he understood it. Now, when all 
men and women evaded his consciousness, the 
soul and sense of the flower followed him 
into the abyss down which he slipped. Nature 
companioned him whom human power could 
not. The scent of the wet cosmos was the last 
thing that he remembered. 

The spaniel had sprung up and curled him- 
self upon the foot of the couch. The dog 
kissed and clung to the mutilated figure 
which the wife had not yet touched. But his 
master did not notice Philos. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


shivering. 
But she began 


she ealled, sobbing. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


ITH the Christmas gayety, the 
\W Christmas sparkle, and the general 

feeling of festivity comes an in- 
voluntary desire to infuse our own happi- 
ness and holiday spirit into our surround- 
ings, and to make our homes as gay and 
cheerful as ourselves. With the appearance 
of the first holly wreath in a neighbor’s win- 
dow announcing the fact that holiday-time 
has come, that the children are coming home 
from school and college prepared for a right 
royal good time, and that every one is busily 
engaged in preparing for the happy event, 
it is a cold heart ‘that does not hasten to an- 
nounce the same glad tidings and flaunt the 
same Christmas spirit from her own front 





A VERY EFFECTIVE 


ARRANGEMENT OF 


windows, by this means gladdening the hearts 
of passers-by and making them feel that this 
is a happy old world, after all, and one that 
it is good to live in during Christmas week 
at least. Children may not be coming to 
every home, but Christmas is the time when 
grown-ups are expected to become children 
themselves and to resurrect their childhood 
enthusiasms; they are even expected to hang 
a long stocking by the fireside, and join de- 
lightedly in the mirth and joy over its con- 
tents the next morning. 

Nothing helps so much to arouse this 
youthful spirit, and to create a Christmas 
atmosphere which moves us whether we would 
or not, as the brilliant berries of a bunch of 
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holly, a romantic spray of mistletoe, or a 
flaunting red ribbon. The miserly old bache- 
lor who dismisses the subject of Christmas 
with the two words “ Fuss and 
and the tired woman whose children are 
gone, whose mind is full of worry and 
trouble, and who has no one at home except 
a sister as tired and unhappy as herself, are 
alike moved and softened quite against their 
will by the atmosphere around them, the 
gay city windows and the tired happy crowd 
of shoppers hurrying home with thoughts of 
every one but themselves. They are drawn 
involuntarily toward the huge boxes of 
Christmas greens and bright holly exhibited 
on the street corners; the old bachelor 
places a bit grudgingly in his button- 
hole and becomes happier on account 
of it, and the woman carries a large 
branch home to her sister, where it 
brightens the little rooms for the en- 
tire Christmas week, and calls back 
the happy memories of the past in- 
stead of unhappy ones. 

More and more this custom of 
decorating both windows and houses 
is growing. Last year there was 
hardly a window in New York on 
Fifth Avenue, Riverside Drive, or 
the East Side that did not contain 
its Christmas token, its elaborate 
holly wreath with scarlet ribbon- 
ends, or its modest little wreath of 
red immortelles. Shoppers almost in- 
variably adorned their packages or 
their buttonholes with a few red ber- 
ries and a green leaf or two, and the 7% 
passengers on crowded street-cars 
were obliged to dodge the pointed 
ends of holly leaves as huge bunches 
were borne home to make the inside 
of the homes as gay and festive as the out- 
side. Some seem to consider it sufficient if 
wreaths are tied in the windows, but it is 
even more important that the family should 
be made happy inside than that the passer- 
by should get his bit of good cheer. 

Florists try in vain to introduce a variety 
into our decorations, but nothing is as 
Christmasy as the green and the red, the 
holly, the evergreen, the mistletoe, and the 
jolly little round Christmas tree ready for 
its gay burden of candles and glittering tin- 
sel. They have made one valuable addition 
to the decorative possibilities in the poinsetta 
with its brilliant red heads and its large 
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graceful leaves. This is wonderfully ef- 
fective. It may be had either growing in 
pots or by. the branch. Its bright color and 
glossy leaves are so large and striking, as 
well as graceful and artistic, that they make 
unusually effective centrepieces in decorative 
schemes. 

Last season the pink and white “gloria de 
la reine ” begonia was seen in large quantities 
in New York. It is one mass of delicate pink 
and white bloom, with hardly a touch of the 
green leaves showing. It is very beautiful, 
but it is not Christmasy. Baskets filled with 
purple and pink heather were very attractive; 
a little more Christmasy, on account of their 








VISTA UNDER A FESTOON AND WREATH OF HOLLY. 


colors, were the red Jerusalem cherries, and 
another unknown plant resembling the holly, 
but without its glossy pointed leaf. The 
azaleas were out, and even some of the spring 
flowers, the jonquils and the narcissuses, had 
been forced to blossom, so that the variety 
of Christmas bloom might be increased; but 
the spring flowers, so fascinating when spring 
is in the air and we are longing for the first 
signs of its coming, are entirely out of har- 
mony when Christmas is with us and we are 
dreaming of sleigh-rides and skating-parties 
instead of the green fields and woods.’ The 
spicy odor of Christmas greens is more sug- 
gestive of snows and blazing open fires. 
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A GRACEFUL MASS OF HOLLY 

The arrangement of Christmas decorations 
is a delight, but it is also hard work. It is 
not merely a question of a bunch of holly 
stuck carelessly or even carefully in a vase. 
That is better than nothing. The spirit is 
there, but if we would have a thoroughly suc- 
cessful scheme, which is artistic as well as 
suggestive, we must lay our plans very care- 
fully, scour the woods for ground-pine and 
small fir-trees, if we live in the country, and 
place our orders with florists early in holiday 
week for garlands, wreaths, and bunches of 
holly if we are in the city. The order must 
be a generous one, for experience has proved 
that decorations of that kind require a sur- 
prising amount of material since, unless the 
choice of a florist is a very happy one, it will 
be found, when the greens arrive, that a cer- 
tain proportion of them cannét be used, that 
a certain number of the branches of holly 
entirely lack berries and are scraggly and 
ugly, and that some of the ground-pine is 
yellow and old. One must make a generous 
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AGAINST THE DARK WOOD OF THE PIANO. 


allowance for picking over. An order in- 
cluding ten or twelve yards of evergreen 
roping, several large and small holly wreaths, 
either double or single faced, a large supply 
of loose holly branches, and a small bunch 
of mistletoe, will furnish the means for very 
interesting decorations. If one may have in 
addition a large bunch of poinsetta the prob- 
lem is very much simplified. Holly requires 
skilful, tactful, and patient handling to ac- 
quire satisfactory results, beautiful though it 
is, but poinseta is most tractable, and with 
very little effort becomes a glowing centre 
of decoration. If the house is large and the 
expenditure possible holly-trees, bay-trees, 
miniature Norway spruces, palms, and ferns 
are a valuable addition in decorating. Fre- 
quently palms and ferns are already in the 
house, ready to serve any purpose required of 
them, although their owner and caretaker 
may make serious objections to having all 
their natural needs, such as light and warmth, 
sacrificed to the requirements of the moment. 
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The Christmas spirit, however, usually makes 
even these guardian souls tolerant and a lit- 
tle reckless, so that they will sacrifice their 
treasures to the common good for a limited 
period at least. 

A supply of cheap, two-inch wide red satin 
ribbon will help to cover awkward joinings, 
to brighten up dark corners when the supply 
of holly berries is insufficient, and to form 
effective bits of color here and there among 
the garlands. 

Innumerable candlesticks and red candles 
are invaluable both as a means of decoration 
in themselves and means of 
lighting for the other decorations. 

If one can force one’s self to the sacrifice 


as a 


artistic 


and extra effort of laying away some of the 
bric-a-brac it will be found very much easier 
to make the decorations simple, effective, and 
uncrowded. It is reasonable to assume that 
if the supply of bric-a-brac is exactly right 
without additions, when large 
masses of green and flowers 
are added there must be some 
crowding unless some 6f the 
removed. The 
entire artistic effect of flower 
decorations is frequently lost 
in this way. 

A favorite method of 
ranging holly is to stick large 
sprays over the corners of all 
the pictures, at least 
where the holly will consent 
to go, for it is wilful. Either 
or two in a 
over a picture are very 
bright and attractive if these 
must constitute the whole of 
the decorations, but when the 
corners of all the pictures are 


bric-a-brac is 


ar- 


large 


one 
or 


sprays vase 





adorned in a similar way, and 
bunches of holly are seattered 
in an ineonsidered way among 
the bric-a-brae without any 
plan or thought as to the gen- 
eral effect, the background, 
or the surroundings, it seems 
a shameful of an op- 
portunity for better things. 
In decorating, in all 
other artistic work, the whole 
effect is to be considered first 
and the parts afterwards. 


loss 


as 


There must be a massing of 
colors and a strong centre to 
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which all the parts are subordinate. This is 
as true in decorating a room as in painting 
a picture. A painter blocks in his masses 
and his color values and develops the details 
later. The decorator must do the same. A 
plan must be blocked out with the fireplace, 
the bookcase, or any prominent spot which 
promises opportunities for effective massing 
for a centre, and the other parts will fall into 
their proper relations. At this central point 
the strongest of color should be ar- 
ranged. 


mass 


For instance, in a room with a large stone 
fireplace at one end this is made the centre. 
All the bric-a-brac removed except the 
clock, which stands in the centre. On either 
side are massed large bunches of holly. In 
front of the holly, one on each side, stand 
two large Russian brass candlesticks, with 
red candles in them; care is taken to keep 
the blaze of the candles a safe distance from 
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AS THE CENTRE OF A DECORATIVE SCHEME, 
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the holly leaves so that there will be no dan- 
ger of fire. 

At each side of the fireplace stand two 
holly-trees, bright with berries, and the dan- 
cing fire completes the effect. Ropes of 
ground-pine are draped over the doors, with 
holly wreaths hanging at the centre tied 
with brilliant bows of ribbon. Over a long, 
broad couch hangs a large fine picture of 
the Sistine Madonna, and on either side is 
a quaint old brass can- 
delabrum filled with red 
candles and adorned 
with small branches of 
holly.. A large bunch 
of holly is arranged in a 
brass loving-cup on top 
of the piano in the cor- 
ner, and in front of that 
is a seven-branched Ro- 
man candlestick filled 
with red candles. 
Wreaths hang at the 
windows, and at night, 
lighted only with the 
candles and the fire- 
light, the room is fasci- 
nating. The decora- 
tions are simple and un- 
pretentious, but effect- 
ive and uncrowded. The 
walls are plain dark 
green and the wood- 
work dark, so that the 
background is as prom- 
ising as possible for the 
red and the green. 
Light-figured papers are 
very difficult to handle 
for decorations of any 
kind, but especially for 
Christmas decorations. 
Plain dark greens, reds, 
blues, and browns al- 
ways reward one for 
one’s efforts. 

In a room with a 
warm tan paper and dark oak woodwork and 
furniture a large bunch of brilliant poinsetta 
formed the centre of the decorations arranged 
in a dark green bowl on top of a long book- 
case extending the entire length of one side 
of the room. Bunches of holly, consisting 





of only two or three graceful branches each, 
stood near the ends of the bookcase at un- 
even intervals from the poinsetta. Between 
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stood red candles in copper candlesticks, and 
a few pieces of dark green and brass bric-a- 
brac. One or two large sprays of holly over 
the corners of pictures and the evergreen 
ropes over the doors completed this room. 

In a red room all the bric-a-brac was re- 
moved except the brass and copper, and a 
small Christmas tree adorned with red can- 
dles and bright tinsel stood in a round bow 
window, forming the central point of the 
decorations. There were 
many pieces of brass— 
candelabra, candle- 
sticks, and a fire set— 
and the play of the can- 
dle and fire light upon 
it was very effective. 
Large bunches of holly 
brightened the dark 
corners, and a _ spray 
here and there over a 
picture, and a large 
graceful branch on 
either side of the fire- 
place itself, were very 
effective. 

In rooms with lighter 
walls and white paint it 
is better not to mass the 
holly, or it will appear 
too heavy. Holly is in 
itself  fascinatingly 
graceful in its angu- 
i. larity, and arranged in 
thé Japanese way in 
simple branches, allow- 
ing each small twig, 
leaf, and berry to have 
its full value, it is very 
beautiful against either 
a dark or a light back- 
ground, but especially 
against a light back- 
ground, where the deco- 
rations must be lighter 
and more graceful in 
order to be harmonious. 

Decorations of tinsel, red crépe paper, red 
Christmas bells, and imitation snow made 
of cotton and brightened with diamond dust 
are sometimes very original and interesting 
for special occasions, but in one’s own home 
there is nothing so dignified and beautiful as 
the time-honored favorites—the holly, the 
evergreen, the mistletoe, and the poin- 
setta. 
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of year are thoroughly estab- 


. ‘HE winter fashions by this time 


lished, 


tastes. 
to wait until now 
to select her win- 
ter wardrobe will 
have a much 
easier task than 
if she had at- 
tempted it earlier 
in the season. 
The great ma- 
jority of Ameri- 
can women — not 
only those whose 
income is so limit- 
ed that clothes 
can only be re- 
garded in the 
light of a neces- 
sary evil—do 
have to plan most 
carefully as re- 
gards both time 
and money, in ar- 
ranging for this 
most serious fact- 
or in their lives. 
If it is possible 
to plan out and 
seeure the winter 
wardrobe ahead 
of time—that is, 
early in the au- 
tumn—there are 
many advantages. 
The work is done 
more quickly, oft- 
en better than 
when work-people 


are rushed and the models to choose 
On the other hand, 
later in the season there is more choice; 
often a fashion that has seemed smart 


from are many. 


and the too eccentric 
models are toned down to meet refined 
The woman who has been able 








has 
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NEw SABLE SCARF, very soft, turned back to make a 
collar effect of the ermine lining ; tails on muff and scarf 


been found too eccentric, 
bright color that was effective has be- 
come too generally popular, and so on 
through ‘all the list. 
woman knows better what she really 


the 


Then later a 


needs, and does 
not buy so many 
things as when she 
sees the bewilder- 
ingly attractive 
display that dress- 
makers, tailors, 
and shopkeepers 
put forth to tempt 
the injudicious. 
Much is 


now 
said, and _ with 
reason, of the 


great cost of 
clothes, and yet 
the price asked for 
the more elaborate 
gowns is not so 
much in excess of 
the last few years, 
and the trimmings 
and work entail 
the expenditure 
of much money. 
At the same time, 
provided. one is 
willing to person- 
ally supervise the 
making of one’s 
gowns if not to 
make them one’s 
self, they need not 
be costly. There 
are so many dif- 
ferent appliances 
to help amateur 
dressmakers — the 


patent dress forms, the dress patterns, 
and all the small accessories unknown 
fifteen or twenty years ago—that really 
marvellous results can be obtained if 
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House Gown of pin-strip blue and white taffeta with belt and bias bands of blue taffeta; white silk or 
Jawn guimpe with insertions of lace and fine hand tucking continuing into a vest in frout 








Very New Carr with stole fronts; can be made in any desired color cloth and trimmed with stitching and 
fancy buttons ; it may match the gown in color; it also shows one of the new shapes for fur 
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EVENING Gown of buttercup-yellow satin ; corselet skirt trimmed with tucks and silver and gold embroidery ; 
ry the scalloped bretelles are embroidered in the same manner; blouse of Alencon or Malines lace. 
yn Princesse SKtkxt of green taffeta, in open, redingote effect all the way down the front, to show a tulle un- 
: derskirt ruffled below the knee to match the ruffled bodice; green velvet rosettes having paste centres. 
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rate models are not chosen to copy, but 
the elaborate style of dress is neither 
necessary nor suitable for the great 
majority of women. 

Wraps of cloth or fur add greatly 
to the smart appearance of winter 
gowns as well as to one’s comfort in 
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Snort surt of pastel-blue cloth with black velvet 
collar and buttons; corselet skirt; white cloth vest. 
a woman has only perseverance, good 
taste, and the aid of a seamstress or 
dressmaker by the day. Some of the 
best-dressed women in society to-day —— 
wear clothes made at home by their 
" maids or by some clever, inexpensive CALLING OR RECEPTION GowN of mouse-gray cloth ( 


dressmaker. Of course the most elabo- inlet with gray velvet, which is outlined by a silver cord. 
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Two pesicns ey Marurtpe Sée.—House gown of gray taffeta with cut steel buttons and fine silver thread 
embroidery around the edge; tiny black satin revers and belt; Cluny lace or chiffon blouse. 
VERY SMART MODEL Gown of pale violet cloth or taffeta, the newest cape, cut and embroidered and trimmed 4s 


414 


with folds of the material; deep violet velvet buttons and collar, also high draped belt and ribbons 
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SorTt Fe.T roous trimmed with velvet ribbon and 


two stiff quills in any preferred « t 


cold weather, and there are many 
charming styles among the new fash- 
ions. The draped shawl or scarf is a 
most popular model, extremely grace- 
ful, and most generally becoming. It 
is made in all furs. The most costly 
among the newest models is a long 
searf of sable lined with ermine, which 
is turned back to give the effect of an 
ermine collar. Sable tails trim the 
ends of the scarf and the muff. This 
same model made in an inexpensive 
fur is charming also, and it is not 
necessary to have the lining of another 
fur, if expense has to be considered. 
The cheap quality black furs should 
be avoided, and in fact the buying of 
fur is a serious matter when economy 
must be consulted. All eccentric styles 
are an unwise choice unless one can 
buy new furs when fashion changes. 
Silk gowns are most useful invest- 
ments, as a rule, and the simple taffeta 
gown remains in fashion year after 
year, although the voiles and the soft- 
finished silks have latterly seemed to 
be more popular. A charmingly dainty 
little gown of blue and white taffeta, 
just a hair line of blue in the white, 
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is trimmed on the skirt with a band 
of plain blue, while the wide belt and 
the other trimmings on the waist are 





also of the blue. The dainty lingerie 
guimpe is most becoming, and seems to 
soften the rather hard line of the 
pleated bertha. This same model is ex- 





Rack veLvet coat for an elderly woman; trimming 


of white cloth with black silk braid y 


cellent in voile or chiffon or in a cot- 
ton material, and can be quite inex- 
pensively made at home. 
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ORE and more practical is the of this season’s make; if they have done 
outlook on the question of dress duty before, that matters not, provided 
every year. Women are at they are good in detail and have been 





last realizing that remodelled to suit 
clothes must be the most pro- 
carefully chosen to nounced of this 
fit their uses, and re season’s features in 


that whether there 
in an unlimited 

a painfully limited 
dress allowance to 
draw upon, time 
and thought must 
be expended to se- 
cure the desired 
sults. 


4 sleeves, Skirts, or 
trimmings. — 

Of all modern 
luxuries in dress 
the tea-gown can 
be classed as the 
first, and in truth it 
has for many wom- 
en passed the line 
of luxury into that 
of necessity. The 
modern fashionable 
tea-gown is without 
question one of the 
most expensive of 
any of the long list 
in the expensive 
outfit. It is most 
becoming and is 
made of all the 
most costly fabrics. 
Lace, silk, satin, 
velvet, hand-paint- 
ed materials, and 





























The practical, 
economical woman 
with a strong love 
for good clothes 
makes a regular 
business of her 
choice. fg here 
must be a_ street 
gown, a rather 
more elaborate cos- 
tume for ealling, 
receptions, ete., an 
f evening gown, and 

above all a smart 
and becoming gown 
to wear at home. 
Not an extrava- 
gant list, 
and while 
it can he 
enlarged 
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embroideries are all 
utilized in the con- 
struction of these 
exquisite creations, 
often copied from 
upon i n- some old painting. 
definitely it Quite beyond the 
comprises enough =— ae reach of any but 
to enable a woman Deeensy wauaiiieneede acid ame ee roe 
to present a smart erty satin; undersleeves and guimpe of lace such garments, but 
appearance at all there are tea-gowns 
times, provided her clothes fit well, are and tea-gowns, that go down through an 
becoming, and are kept in order. Be it unending scale of cost to comparatively 
understood, too, that all need not be cheap and yet most becoming ones. 
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Silks, ‘not necessarily expensive, for  isfactorily. The princesse back, like a 
often real bargains can be found in long fitted coat, with plenty of flare to 
flowered or plain silk, make up most sat- the skirt, and opening over a front of 
lace or chiffon, is a most prac- 
tical and effective style. Black 
brocade is eminently satisfac- 
tory with the front of white 
lace or black over white, while 
with a belt or bodice just 
across the front of blue or any 
color velvet, fastened with 
rhinestone buckle or buttons, 
there is color enough. If a 
more elaborate gown is desired 
the light brocaded or figured 
silks can be used. The gown 
is cut square at the throat, and 
the elbow-length sleeves are 
finished with lace ruffles. While 
the gown must be well cut and 
carefully fitted, it need not be 
so stiffly boned nor made so 
tight as a dress waist, and 
should in fact be as com- 
fortable as possible. 

There are many charming 
novelties in the negligées this 
autumn, and while they are 
not so smart nor so elaborate 
as the tea-gown, they may be 
worn in the morning in one’s 
own home, although they are 
really only suitable to the 
bedroom. An exception might 
be made in regard to one that 
seems rather on the order of 
a belted-in kimono. There is 
a loose-fitting gown of light 
gray silk or crépe de Chine 
trimmed with rows of narrow 
gray velvet ribbon; over this is 
worn a loose kimono coat of 
darker gray that has a shawl 
collar of black velvet, while a 
high Japanese belt, also black, 
is very odd and becoming. 
This model affords an excellent 
opportunity for contrasts of 
color and material and will be 
popular without doubt. 













































AFTERNOON Gown of voile or crépon trimmed with same color ; 
taffeta ruffles; lace yoke with little black satin bows More on the regular negligée 
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FOR HOME WEAR 


lar, and cuffs of white cloth, 
trimmed with black and white 
silk braid. The lines of this 
model are most graceful and be- 
coming, and it can be made up 
in velveteen or panne velvet, and 
in such clever fashioning as to 
render it possible for a tea-gown 
rather than merely a negligée. 
The term house-gown years 
ago signified a wrapper or loose 
gown, a garment only suitable to 
the bedroom or boudoir. In this 
advanced age of fashion it com- 
prises also the tea-gown, and in- 
cludes as well the smart, dainty, 
and most useful gown that, too 
light in color and material for 
street wear, is worn in the after- 
noon at home, at the theatre, or 
dining at a public restaurant. 
For the two latter purposes a still 
more elaborate model can be 
chosen, but an attractive home 
gown will be generally found 
quite possible. Voile, crépon, 
taffeta silk, chiffon, and chiffon 
cloth are all used for these 
gowns, and it is not in the least 
essential that the material should 
be expensive. That it be becom- 
ing and smart are essential, but 
individual taste and cleverness 
have an unrivalled opportunity 
here to display themselves. A 
good model for an inexpensive 
gown of this description is made 
in pale gray voile trimmed with 
taffeta ruffles of the same shade. 
The loose-fitting waist has a yoke 
of white lace and a number of 
small black velvet bows. An odd 
feature is the belt with long, 
rounded sash-ends of the ma- 
terial trimmed also with the nar- 
row silk ruffles. This model can 
be changed in various ways to 
suit the individual. Straight 


order, but none the less smart, is a 
charming model of gray cashmere or 
French flannel, with broad revers, col- 

















































bands of velvet or taffeta ribbon may 
be used in place of the ruffles, and a 
wide bodice instead of the sash. 








SIMPLE EVENING GOWN for a young girl; corselet skirt of 
taffeta with blouse and puffs of mousseline 
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There are inexpensive voiles and 
silks that can be made up in these 
gowns and that will look extremely 
smart. All the light colors are worn, 
and a green-blue and an _ old-rose 
pink are extremely popular. The 
different shades of purple also are 
charming, while the velvet ribbons in 
darker shades trim them effectively. 

Many of the models’ intended 
originally for simple evening gowns 
ean also be utilized for these home 
gowns by filling in at the neck, where 





SiMmPLe NeGuic#e of wool with white cuffs, collar, 
and revers; trimming of silk braid 


this is cut low, 
with a guimpe 
of net or lace. 
These guimpes, 
in spite of the 
pre j udice so 
many people 
have against 
them, are a 
most useful 
fashion, and it 






















PRETTY NEGLIGEKE consisting of a coat of gray crépe de 
Chine ; black satin collar and belt; underdress of white woo! 


is by no means difficult to make them fit 
well (a fault that is always urged against 
them is that they never fit well). Such 
a gown of mousseline de soie and taf- 
feta—the skirt of taffeta, with pleated 
bands of the mousseline de soie, is ex- 
tremely graceful and becoming. The 
waist is of pleated mousseline de soie, 
with crossed bretelles of the taffeta, and 
a high draped belt also of the silk. The 
sleeves are full puffs of mousseline. 
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Paxis, November 1, 1906. woman’s intelligence. I know that it 
element both of economy and seems the veriest nonsense to an 
abe art enters into the French- American to speak as if a man has 
woman’s dress which is entirely any intelligence relative to the mat- 
overlooked by the ter of 
American woman. It . 
is her husband. The 
Frenchwoman’s hus- 
band goes shopping 
with her; he helps her 


< 


a woman’s 
dress, but I am so 
far a convert to 
French philosophy 
as persanally to be- 
lieve that he has. 
A man gets a better 
perspective of a 
woman’s appearance 
than the woman does 
herself, and in my 
opinion it would be 
a distinct gain to 
the sartorial charm 
of the American 
woman if in the 
choice of what to 
wear she would ap- 
ply the doctrine 
of St. Paul and 
“learn of her hus- 
band.” 

Ghristmas is a 
y *“‘qularly happy 
timé*to begin the 
aid to economy in application of_ this 
that it tends to se- doctrine. Ask your 
cure her against the pect. ae husband for some- 
temptation of spend- ee go ~~ thing to wear for a 
ing on dress more ims. Christmas present— 
than her husband 


to choose her gowns, 
her millinery, and 
even the tint and 
style of the quanti- 
ties of false hair 
which at the present 
moment she is wear- 
ing. If he cannot go 
with her to dress- 
maker and_ milli- 
ner, before she fixes 
on a choice of any- 
thing it must be sent 
home for the husband 
to inspect. This par- 
ticipation of the man 

mere man—in the 
dress problem of the 
Frenchwoman is an 





: Fig. 1.—PRacTICAL FUR CAPE with yoke furs, for example—- 
can afford; it tends made of bands of dull-colored embroidery. and, instead of ta- 


equally to increase king a check from 
the charm of what she wears, for it him for the amount, take hint with 
furnishes the opportunity to discuss you and consult his taste as well 
the matter in detail with him, and to your own in making a selection. 
benefit by her husband’s criticism of The French work wonders with fur 
her clothes in such manner ‘that her in redeeming it from one of two cate- 
toilette, when accomplished, is the gories into which it is rather prone to 
product of both the man’s and the fall—luxury or necessity. They havea 
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Fig 2.—Breakrast jacket of soft white wool ma- 
terial with rosette and belt of soft ribbon. 


trick of combining fur with cloth, em- 
broidery, lace, which admits of the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of two distinct 
strokes of economy for the person of 
average means—the making over of fur 
and the employment of inexpensive fur 
in such manner as to produce charming 
effects. The first cost of any fur gar- 
ment is relatively great, but this being 
compassed, the economy of the garment 
is secured by virtue of designs which 
permit a long-continued use of the fur 
at no sacrifice of a pleasing appearance. 

Fig. 4 is an admirable illustration 
of how the Frenchwoman makes fur 
economical and artistic. This is a tight- 
fitting jacket that, according to the 
dictates of fashion for the present sea- 
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son, has wide shoulders and flat 
sleeves. It may be made of any short- 
haired fur: caracul and astrakhan are 
especial favorites with the French- 
woman. The model here shown is 
trimmed with stitched straps of black 
cloth. The collar, cuffs, and pocket- 
flaps are of white cloth, with black 
cloth around the edge, and the rest 
nearly covered with braiding in fine 
black soutache. The buttons are of 





Fig. 3.—Fur-Linep coat suitable for general use in 


very cold weather or for evening wear. 
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duction of a narrow vest of white cloth, 
braided like the collar and cuffs, offers 
a ready means of utilizing the garment. 

Fig. 1 is a design showing a prac- 
tical model for a fur cape. Capes of 
all kinds of material have an especial 
vogue this season, and who has not a 
fur cape of some sort packed away in 
moth-balls awaiting the day of possible 
resurrection? Behold, the time has 
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Fig. 4 —TiGut jacket of black caracul 
with bands of cloth; white collar and cuffs 


fur. A plain, flat muff proper- 
ly accompanies this garment. 
The idea here embodied admits 
of a great variety of applica- 
tions, all economical and at- 
tractive. A last year’s gar- 
ment may be made new by the 
adoption of this manner of 
trimming. A new garment 
made after this model for this 
year, may afterwards, 
at slight expense, by « 
change of trimming, 
preserve all the sen- 
sible advantages of 
fur and still gain a 
new charm. For a 


iacke > 3 » p : 
jac ket that ered has Fig. 5.-—Sort cxfron neGuicte with revers and sash of ribbon fringed at the 
outgrown, the intro- ends; soft white lawn vest and full undersleeves. 
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Fig. 6 —Four coquettish littl French aprons. 


come, and Fig. 1 is full of sug- 
gestions as to how to make use of 
these old-fashioned comfortable capes. 
The model is suitable to practically 
any kind of fur, and may be fash- 


ioned either as a cape or as a bolero, 
In either case there are tails down the 
front and on the outside of the sleeve; 
there is also a bunch of tails at the 
base of the collar in the back. The 
yoke is formed of bands of dull-col- 
ored embroidery and guipure. For 
the bolero the sleeves should be gath- 
ered into a wide guipure cuff at the 
elbow. This garment, whether made 
in the form of the cape or the bolero, 
is so simple of construction as to ad- 
mit of home manufacture if one can 
employ the service of some one who 
knows how to cut and sew fur. 

The severely utilitarian purpose 
which the mass of American women 
have in dress is tastefully expressed in 
Fig. 3. This is the model of a fur- 
lined coat. The material is entirely 
a matter of preference; the collar may 
be of fur or of cloth if desired; the 
lining is of any fur which fancy may 
dictate and the purse allow. The 
model has all the practical features 
dear to the heart of the American 
woman; it is durable, comfortable, 
hastily put on and off and formed like 
the mantle of charity to cover a multi- 
tude of shortcomings in the dress un- 
derneath. This makes it an ideal gar- 
ment for the American business wom- 
an who needs protection against all 
kinds of weather, and for the Ameri- 
can domestic woman who, in the midst 
of the morning’s work at home, must 
hastily cloak herself to run out to do 
the marketing. The French note of 
this garment appears in its graceful 
lines, which suggest, without defining, 
the figure, la taille bein faite. Ameri- 
can wraps, especially of an “every- 
day” character, have a_ wretched 
tendency to assume a shapeless, bag- 
like form. One of the secrets of the 
Frenchwoman’s invariably trim ap- 
pearance is that her wraps are always 
made to define the waist-line more or 
less sharply. 


The ceaseless industry of the 
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FRENCH LESSONS IN ECONOMICAL 


Frenchwoman makes an important 
contribution to the economy of her 
clothes. She is most invariably, in 
all classes of society, an expert needle- 
woman. From among the thousand 
coneceits which she fashions as acces- 
sories to dress, the drawing Fig. 7 
presents a number which the Ameri- 
can woman may successfully copy. 
But before beginning the needlework 
the American woman should copy 
from her French sister the apron of 
the latter. This is one of the most 
important accessories of the French- 
woman’s dress—the apron. To be 
sure the American housewife has her 
apron, pot-au-feu article, 
wholly void of coquetry. The French- 
woman’s apron, on the contrary, is 
as coquettish as you please. 


too—a 


- Of the minor dress accessories pre- 
sented in drawing Fig. 7, the first 
is a new design for the stiff turn-over 
collar, which is a favorite with 
Frenchwomen of all classes. A colored 
tie should be worn under the open-work 
part and tied in a bow in front. No. 2 
is a tiny linen tie, white or colored, the 
ends embroidered. It is about one inch 
wide, and just large enough to tie in 
a very small bow in front. 

The wide fichu collar may be em- 
broidered by hand or made of all-over 
embroidery. It is trimmed with Val- 
enciennes insertion and little frills of 
lace. Another collar is of white silk 
on a stiff muslin interlining. This is 
embroidered in colored silks of pastel 
shades and gold thread in Persian de- 
sign and has very long four-in-hand 
ends. Still another is of Brittany 
origin. It is of linen or lawn with the 
edges buttonholed. It is inlet with 
little circles of lace, the edges of which 
are buttonholed down. The simple 
belt, lately shown by an exclusive 
Parisian house, is of plain taffeta made 
on a very stiff canvas foundatien. It 
is backed with white, which is turned 
over about three-fourths of an inch 
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DRESSING 


Fig. 7.—SmartT accessories for a woman’s gowns. 


and machine-stitched. To collars and 
belts, the present season permits the 
addition of bretelles. The drawing 
here shown is of a model designed to 
be worn over a lace waist. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


BY FLORA MDORKLD THOMPSOR “eee 


Paris, October, 1906. 
ILL you permit me to give you for 
\W a Christmas present, Paris framed 

. by my salon window? Although 
it is winter and the window “gives” on a 
most aristocratic quartier, we may, neverthe- 
less, lean as far out as we like, thus com- 
manding a considerable area of the street 
scene below. That it is quite comme il faul 
(perfectly genteel) thus to hang out of the 
window in order to voir le monde (see the 
world), there is the action of the wealthy 
and respectable old lady almost opposite to 
testify. She lives in an hAétel particulier 
that, backing flush with the street, opens the 
other side into a large, beautiful garden, 
formerly a part of the famous “ Muette.” 
Once or twice a day, and no matter what the 
weather, this old lady, with a lace mantilla 
thrown over her beautifully coiffed, silvered 
head, opens her window, and resting her 
folded arms on the bar stretched across it, 
reposes thus at her ease, looking with all her 
eyes at everything there is to be seen. 

If you were in Paris and I brought you 
to my home and sat you down in my salon 
window and bade you see for yourself, you 
could not possibly possess the Paris I am 
giving you for Christmas. In the first place, 
I could not keep you sitting still long enough 
to really look. Leisure and an easy conscience 
about doing things are in the beginning in- 
dispensable to the rich and gentle art of 
looking on. The French are past masters 
of this art, possessing its essentials in their 
point of view of life, which absolves them 
from the strenuousness of the American 
position. They have a number of words un- 
translatable into English referring to the art. 
The artist himself is a badaud, flaneur, 
boulevardier; and the exercise of the art is 
to flaner. The most remarkable, illustri- 
ous, and altogether charming instance of 
the art that I know is, at present, Halévy. 
The great writer is not a very old man, still 
in his sixties. Reproached lately because he 


no longer produces anything, he replied, 
“But I have no time now to work myself, I 
am so busy looking at the work of younger 


men.” What happier solution of the prob- 
lem of old age than to find an all-absorbing 
occupation in looking on! 

When I first became conscious of myself 
resting in my window, looking—just looking, 
looking until I was utterly oblivious to the 
necessity of doing, I would shake myself 
vigorously and scold myself soundly, making 
ample apology to the menacing ghost of my 
ever-busy New England grandmother who is 
continually trying to spoil my enjoyment of 
Paris. Now, however, I have become as per- 
fectly shameless about “flanning” as a 
boulevardier or the wealthy and respectable 
old lady who hangs out of the window op- 
posite, and I even thank Heaven that this 
is so. 

The Paris of the bodaud and of the flaneur 
which I give you to-day for Christmas is 
full of all sorts of historic and romantic as- 
sociations, depending on your fund of gen- 
eral information to thoroughly develop them. 
Myself, I find often particularly dreamy sat- 
isfaction in the fact that my salon window 
“gives” on the Street of the Pump, where 
du Maurier, “flanning,” no doubt, the while, 
established the house of Peter Ibbetson. 
Crossing the Street of the Pump at right 
angles, in front of my window is a short, 
shady street, along which the eye runs and 
rests with delight on a mass of green trees 
beyond—an edge of the Bois de Boulogne. 
Here the boy Peter Ibbetson used to do his 
most enjoyable “ flanning,” and a bit of dis- 
tance to the left of the range of my window 
the Street of the Pump “falls into” the 
Street of the Tower, which takes its name 
from the mystic duchess who taught the 
man Peter Ibbetson the wonderful trick of 
“dreaming true.” You perceive at once 
what a delicious atmosphere pervades the 
Paris I am giving you for Christmas. Of 
course I use the word “atmosphere” as it 
applies to the higher life, meaning the cer- 
tain fourth dimension of plain air which 
is evident to the sixth sense of persons hav- 
ing the impulse of art within their souls. A 
great addition to this atmosphere is the fine 
expanse of sky which roofs the Paris framed 
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by my salon window, nor is the pure vision 
of the sky the only element of country life 
here possessed. 

Directly in front of my window the Street 
of the Pump widens to form a junction with 
a private avenue, and in the angle formed 
by this junction behold a pretty garden, one 
of a double line, that on both sides of the 
avenue adorns the handsome hétels particu- 
lieres which rentiers have erected there. The 
garden, as my little boy from Boston could 
tell you, is in the shape of an isosceles tri- 
angle; the equal sides, about forty feet in 
length, are hedged in from the view of the 
pedestrian by a high wall that within, as 
I see it, looking down from my window, ap- 
pears a wall of rich green foliage, so thickly 
is it covered by ivy-vines. The base of the 
triangle is about fifty feet, making a small 
“yard,” as we would call it, but even within 
the limits of this space there is a scheme of 
landseape-gardening worked out—gravelled 
walks bordered with flowers, shaded by dwarf 
trees, the clou of the refreshing spectacle be- 
ing a thatched bosquet occupying the point 
of the triangle. Here Monsieur le Rentier 
and his family and friends take their coffee 
after déjeuner, and here la petite Mademoi- 
selle le Rentiére betweentimes plays with 
her dolls and her coquettishly coiffed poodle, 
or at her mother’s knee learns to read, to 
knit, and to sew. In this gay little make- 
believe a la campagne in the heart of Paris, 
the swallows twitter all day long and, in 
season, robins from the Bois make protracted 
visits, musically “ bavarding” there with the 
swallows and with a caged canary that makes 
a sort of perpetual springtime in the al- 
ways-blooming balcony of the bonne femme 
du kiosk, au sixiéme, across the way. 

The democracy of France, so ridiculous in 
many of its aspects, has characteristic de- 
li¢ious expression in this liberté, égalité, fra- 
ternité, prevailing between the birds in the 
make-believe campagne of the Rentier’s gar- 
den and the caged canary in the cramped 
flower-laden balcony of the old woman whose 
home is a chamber in the mansard roof 
across the way, and whose place of business 
is the kiosk where she sells papers at the cor- 
ner of the Street of the Pump and the 
Rentiers’ private avenue. The old woman is 
the familiar of all the Rentiers. She suffers 
from a severe bronchitis every winter, and 
as she sits in her fireless kiosk day after day, 
with his Figaro or his Matin which he takes 
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from her, the banker, the entrepreneur, the 
industriel, stops each morning to receive a 
report of how she passed the night, and 
whether she is coughing more or less to-day 
than yesterday. This free and cordial mix- 
ing of classes is general in the Paris framed 
by my salon window, an ultra - exclusive 
Paris though it be. When the marquis, who 
lived au troisiéme, just over my head, 
divorced his wife, he went across the street 
and made an arrangement with the crémiere 
(milk-seller), whereby she rents the small 
rez-de-chaussée on the other side of the en- 
trance to her shop and sublets to the marquis 
the best two chambers, in which he is now 
established, with the crémiere and her hus- 
band and her two babies (the second a very 
new baby) occupying the remaining room. 
Even though we have a marquis, comtes in 
profusion, wealth unbounded, a member of 
the Institute, officers and chevaliers of the 
Legion d’Honneur so numerous as to make 
red ribbon a common characteristic of life 
in our neighborhood, still we have also, direct- 
ly opposite my window, a café which is a 
rendezvous of working -men— masons, car- 
penters, draymen, cochers. At eleven o’clock 
every morning the place is full of men in 
blouses and aprons, who assemble here for 
the sacred function of the midday meal. 
This is one of the ever-new features of the 
Paris I am giving you framed in my salon 
window. The human nature of _ these 
ouvriers expressed as they come and go and 
as they sit there over their ragoit, bread and 
cheese and wine, for an hour and a half 
every day, affords so many contrasts to 
American human nature similarly cireum- 
stanced, that one never grows weary of draw- 
ing parallels. 

Frequently a breath of the “higher life” 
penetrates this rendezvous of the hungry and 
thirsty laboring-men. An artiste appears— 
a raté from Montmartre or the Latin Quar- 
ter, frock-coated, pot-hatted, voluminous as 
to necktie and as to hair, eyes enceindrés, a 
pale face sharply chiselled by hunger and 
other excesses of the “artistic life.” He 
brings with him a. violin, perhaps, and he 
plays classical music; or he has a guitar and 
sings; or he recites—his own rejected poems. 
The working -men listen seriously, criticise 
freely; applaud with discretion, and never fail 
to throw one or two sous into the hat which, 
with great dignity, the artiste passes around 
after several numbers. 
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It takes all kinds of people to make a 
world, you know, and none are wanting from 
this world which my salon window frames. 
There goes now a man in a queer, flat, broad- 
brimmed hat and long frock, wearing a 
shoulder-cape, a black silk sash around his 
large silver buckles on his low-cut 
This is the aristocrat and priest who 
is director of the exclusive school which is 
a few steps beyond the working-men’s café. 
He raises his hat to a young abbé who is 
crossing the street to enter an apartment op- 


waist, 


shoes. 
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posite. I was present with others of the 
neighborhood when this young abbé cele- 
brated his first mass. What a happy oc- 
casion it was is well defined in the serene 
and satisfied expression of his mother’s face 
as one encounters her going and coming in 
works of merey on which her life is spent. 
On the whole, you see, this Paris I am giv- 
ing you for a Christmas present is edifying, 
after all, and I trust you may find it inter- 
esting as well—even as interesting, perhaps, 
as the tomb of Napoleon or the Bal Bullier. 
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LIE AWAKE .0’ 


BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD 


NIGHT 


You, who lie awake o’ night, 


Listening the rain, 


Know, mayhap, it falls more light 


Where you eased pain. 


You, who long awake have been, 


Harkening the wind,— 


Know you that it blows less keen 


Where you were kind? 


You, who watch with midnight keep, 


Tears and tempest wild, 


Somewhere one hath softer sleep 


Because you smiled. 


You, who tryst with darkness hold, 


Hush o’ night have proved, 


Somewhere falls the snow less cold 


Because you loved. 

















T Christmas-time there are numberless 
A suggestions for the hostess for her 
holiday table in the windows of the 
florists and in the shops. One can select a 
conventional arrangement of holly and scar- 
let flowers which is always in good taste; 
perhaps a mound of holly with scarlet carna- 
tions in the centre, or a wreath of green laid 





CELERY WITH CHEESE 
all around the table just above the covers, 
with a bowl of the carnations in the centre. 
Or, there are brilliant poinsettas to be had 
which suggest the Christmas star, 
effective 
leaves. 


and 
with holly or with their own dark 
Besides these, most attractive little 
potted plants can be bought which hang full 
of bright red berries; these are lovely with 
branches of juniper or other evergreens. And 
there is the perennially delightful little Christ- 
mas tree which the country and city dweller 
alike can have by getting an ordinary tree 
and cutting off its top, standing it in a 
small pot of earth to keep it upright. A 
cedar is a good choice for this, and hung with 
glittering balls, tinsel, and tiny candles it 
will make a lovely centrepiece. 

Besides these things one must not forget 
those which, absurd though they might be 
at another time, are always appropriate at 
the season of toys. One of the newest of 
these is a small Santa Claus bending under 
the weight of a large fagot of mistletoe twigs 
laden with berries, which can stand among 





AND CHOPPED OLIVES. 
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a quantity of holly branches on the table. 
There is also the little reindeer drawing a 
sleighful of bundles tied up with white tissue- 
paper and scarlet ribbons. Either of these 
toys may stand on a sheet of cotton wadding, 
lightly pushed up into ridges and furrows, 
edged with a wreath of holly, with a sprin- 
kling of diamond dust over all, such as may 
be found at the paint-shops. This 
gives an astonishingly vivid impression 
of a real Christmas snowfall, which the 
younger members of the family circle 
will delight in. 

The candles on the table should be 
scarlet, with shades matching in color, 
or else white ones painted with holly; 
or plain ones made of ordinary bristol- 
board may have regular rows of holly 
leaves sewed around them, with bunches 
of berries tied on with narrow red rib- 
bon. Sticks of brass or silver which 
reflect the light will add to the bril- 
liance of the table. 

The traditional dishes for the Christmas 
dinner are roast goose and plum pudding, 
but a turkey may take the place of the former 
if one prefers the custom of the goose in its 
breach rather than in its observance. 





CHRISTMAS STARS OF 


ICE-CREAM. 


Oysters on the half-shell. 
Clear soup with tapioca; hot wafers. 
Olives; salted nuts. 
Fish filets with tomato; potato balls. 
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Roast goose or turkey; stewed apples; baked 
sweet-potatoes; Hubbard squash; cranberry 
jelly. 

Grapefruit salad; celery farci; crackers. 
Christmas plum pudding with foamy sauce. 
Ice-cream stars with cherries. 


Coffee. 











CRANBERRY 


JELLY. 


The day before the dinner make a clear, 
strong soup by simmering a beef bone with 
vegetables and seasoning; let it stand ‘all 
night, and in the morning remove the fat 
and strain it; heat the stock, and when it 
simmers put in the half-beaten white of an 
egg with its broken shell; let it all boil up 
for a moment, and then strain it through 
flannel. If it is not a good brown’add two 
or three drops of kitchen bouquet to darken 
it. Half an hour before dinner put in a 
tablespoonful of pearl tapioca, which has 
stood in enough water to cover it for an hour; 
cdok this slowly until it is transparent; this 
is an excellent addition to any clear soup. 

The fish course may be omitted if the din- 
ner seems too long, but it is one easily 
prepared and not heavy. Get any 
white fish, and cut into even pieces 
about four inches by three, and half an 
inch thick. Rub the broiler with suet 
and cook the fish, being careful to have 
a hot fire to prevent its drying out. 
Meanwhile cook a cup of tomatoes 
with a slice of onion, minced, salt and 
pepper, and two sprigs of parsley, chop- 
ped; let this get evenly thick, so there 
will be no juice. Take up the fish and 
put a teaspoonful of tomato on each 
filet; serve with or without potato balls. 

As a goose is a most uncertain bird 
to buy, care must be taken in its selection. 
It ought really to be only four months old; 
at least the tip of the breast-bone must be 
flexible, its feet should be yellow and smooth, 
not sealy, and it should not be too fat. If 
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one still has any doubt as to its age it is 
always safe to breise rather than roast it, 
and if it is well browned no one will be the 
wiser. Make a stuffing for it with a large 
cup of bread crumbs mixed with a cup of 
chopped celery, a heaping tablespoonful of 
butter, three slices of onion, chopped fine, 
salt and pepper. Cook this in the frying-pan 
till it is brown, and_ stuff the goose only two- 
thirds full. Dredge the bird well with flour 
seasoned with salt and pepper, and put it in 
a deep pan with a cup of water; cover close- 
ly,. but baste frequently, and cook twenty 
minutes to a pound, or a little longer if it 
still does not seem quite tender; remove the 
cover, and roast for the last fifteen minutes 
until it is a good brown. Serve this with 
giblet gravy. 

Turkey may have the same stuffing, with 
the addition of a cup of walnuts or oysters or 
chestnuts, but only one slice of onion should 
be used. 

As apples should accompany goose, peel 
some fine ones and cut into quarters, remov- 
ing the cores; cook a cup of sugar with a 
cup of water for five minutes, with a few 
bits of lemon peel if that is liked, and drop 
in the apples; cook until transparent, but do 
not let them break; remove to a flat glass dish 
and cool; boil down the juice, and pour over 
them when it cools. 

Stuffed sweet-potatoes are a novelty and 
will be found very nice. Bake some large 
ones, and when soft make a slit down one 
side, scoop out the inside, and beat it with 
salt, pepper, a small half-cup of cream, and 





STUFFED SWEET-POTATOES. 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice. Fill the shells, 
return to the oven, and brown. 

The squash should be one of those dry 
Hubbards which taste, when cooked, like 
chestnuts. Cut it up into large pieces, remove 
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the seeds, and bake it in the oven until it 
is soft; then scrape it from the shell and 
mash it with salt, pepper, a tablespoonful of 
butter, and, if it is dry enough to admit of it, 
a little cream. Add the yolk of a well-beaten 
egg, and heap the whole in a dish and brown 
in the oven. 

Cranberry jelly is delightfully pretty for 
this dinner made in small moulds and passed 
with sprigs of holly around the dish. This 
is a good rule for the jelly: 

Cook two quarts of berries in just water 
enough to float them from the bottom of the 
kettle until they are broken and soft. Then 
rub them through a coarse sieve or press, and 
measure, taking a pint of sugar to a pint of 
pulp. Put on the cranberry alone, and bring 
it to a hard boil and add the sugar; when it 
boils well the second time try a little on a 
cold dish and see if it jel- 
lies; if not, cook a little 
longer, but altogether it 
will take only a few mo- 
ments. Pour into moulds 
wet with cold water, and 
let them stand all night. 

For a refreshing salad, 
get some small grapefruit 
ind cut them into halves; 
scoop out the pulp without 
breaking it, and scrape the 
shells clean; save all the 
juice by itself. Make a 
French dressing with two 
tablespoonfuls of oil, half 
a teaspoonful of vinegar 
or lemon juice, and a little salt, and add the 
grapefruit juice; beat well together, and turn 
over the fruit. Heap the shells lightly, and 
serve each one on a white leaf of lettuce, if 
that is obtainable; if not, then merely put 
them on individual plates as they are. A 
candied or marasehino cherry can top each 
shell or half an English walnut, and banana 
cut in even pieces may be mixed with the 
fruit. Or, if one prefers having grapefruit as 
a first course to the dinner instead of oysters, 
the salad may be made of large oranges, pre- 
paring them in the same way. 

This is a delightful accompaniment to a 
fruit salad: Take a cream cheese and mix it 
well with enough sweet cream to moisten it; 
season with salt and cayenne; chop fine eight 
stuffed olives and mix with the cheese. Take 
some short, wide pieces of nice tender celery, 
and trim off most of their leaves and fill each 
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one with the cheese mixture; chill well, and 
pass with thin crackers. 

Plain olivés mixed with chopped walnuts 
may be used instead of the stuffed ones quite 
as well. 

An excellent new rule for plum pudding 
has some peculiarities which add to its value; 
one cup of soft bread crumbs, a-cup and a 
half of chopped suet, a cup and a half of 
seeded raisins, a cup of sugar, two cups of 
flour, half a cup of molasses, half a cup of 
shredded citron, two apples, chopped very fine, 
three beaten eggs, and one teaspoonful each 
of soda, cloves, allspice, cinnamon, and salt. 
Fill a large mould only half-full, cover tight- 
ly, and steam three hours. The apples are 


found to give a softness to the pudding which 
makes it keep a long time in good condition; 
chopped figs can be substituted if one prefers. 





AND CHERRIES. 


In serving the pudding make a little hele 
in the top and put in a cone of stiff paper; 
surround the mould with a row of lumps of 
sugar, pour brandy over all, and light it; the 
quantity in the cone and in the saturated 
lumps will keep it alight for some moments. 
Add a wreath of holly at the last moment 
about the dish. 

A pretty way to serve this pudding is to 
steam it in small moulds and turn them out 
on individual plates, with a sprig of holly in 
the top of each, and one or two lumps of burn- 
ing brandy-soaked sugar on the plate. 

For a sauce for the Christmas pudding, 
cream half a cup of butter with a cup of 
powdered sugar, adding a teaspoonful of 
vanilla and a small wine-glass of sherry; beat 
all well together, and just before serving stir 
in a cup of boiling water and the stiffly 
beaten white of an egg, and beat all until it 
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foams. The sherry may be exchanged for 
half as much brandy if preferred. 

For a concluding course which will be es- 
pecially nice after this pudding, make a quart 
of vanilla ice-cream early in the day, and 
when it is frozen loosen it all around the sides 
of the freezer and remove the dasher; pack 
it as hard as possible. At the last moment 
turn out the cream in a cold room—if possible 
on a marble slab—and with a sharp knife 
slice it evenly, and then quickly cut it into 
Christmas stars with a tin cutter. Arrange 
these on a platter, put a candied or maras- 
chino cherry on each, and serve with or with- 
out a pile of whipped cream in the centre. 
Surround with holly. 

A small family dinner may be much briefer 
than this and yet retain its holiday air. A 
small turkey or two roast chickens might take 
the place of the goose, and the plum pudding 
be omitted. 

Grapefruit. 
Cream of tomato soup. 
Olives; salted nuts. 

Roast turkey; baked celery and cheese; 
mashed potato; pickled peaches; cranberry. 
Banana salad in shells. 

Mince pies; cheese. 

Meringue shells, with ice-cream and cherries. 
Coffee. 

Prepare the grapefruit by cutting out the 
core, loosening the pulp all around the edges, 
and putting sugar and a little sherry in the 
middle. Serve these very cold. For the soup, 
cook half a can of tomatoes with a.sprig or 
two of parsley, a slice of onion, a teaspoonful 
of sugar, salt, and pepper. After half an 
hour, strain, and put in a salt-spoonful of 
soda and stir well; in a moment add a table- 
spoonful of butter, a bit at a time, and cook 
again until it is all well blended. Heat a 
quart of milk in the double boiler, with a level 
tablespoonful of cornstarch wet with some 
of the milk while cold, and cook for ten min- 
utes until it is smooth; add the tomatoes, 
strain, and serve at once. 
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Stuff the turkey or chickens with the 
crumbs and nuts as before, and roast upside 
down to insure tenderness; make the usual 
giblet sauce to pass with it. For the vege- 
tables for this course, mash the potatoes as 
usual, beat in an egg, and brown in the oven, 
and after cutting up and stewing the celery, 
put it in a baking-dish with layers of white 
sauce mixed in, with salt, pepper, and bits 
of butter; over the top put bread crumbs with 
a cover of grated cheese seasoned with salt 
and cayenne, and cook until the cheese 
browns. 

If one does not happen to have any pickled 
peaches for the Christmas dinner she can 
make so excellent a substitute as to deceive 
an epicure. Take a pound and a half of 
sugar and a half-cup of vinegar, and boil 
them with a tablespoonful of whole cloves 
tied in a bag and three sticks of cinnamon. 
When the sugar is dissolved and the syrup 
has cooked five minutes, drop in some large 
fine apples, peeled, cored, and quartered, only 
enough to fill the surface of the syrup well; 
cook them until they are transparent, and take 
them out on a skimmer. Cook the syrup 
down till it is thick, and pour it over them. 

For the salad, get some short, thick ba- 
nanas, red or yellow—red are best—and take 
off one slice of the peel; remove the pulp with 
a spoon, and cut it in good-sized bits; mix 
with it the pulp of an orange and half a cup 
of English-walnut meats, cover the whole with 
French dressing, and return to the shell; 
serve as cold as possible with thin crackers. 

For the pretty cold course which closes 
the dinner, make some meringue shells by 
beating dry the whites of four eggs, and fold- 
ing in a cup of powdered sugar with two or 
three drops of flavoring. Dust some shallow 
pans with more sugar, and drop on spoonfuls 
with a spoon wet in cold water. Bake in a 


quick oven till they brown, then open the 
door and dry them two or three hours. Fill 
with plain ice-cream or with whipped cream 
and cherries. 
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IIIl.—GRANDMOTHERS 


WILL say for Margaret that it was a 
| very nasty day. It was sleeting and bad 

underfoot. If I had realized this I 
wouldn’t have attempted to go out, anyway. 
I had planned to go over for a game of back- 
gammon with an old friend of mine, Eliza 
Storrs, and hadn’t paid much attention to 
the weather; neither had my little grand- 
daughter Betty, so each of us was making 
her preparations briskly when Margaret nip- 
ped us both in the bud. Betty was easy 
enough to nip. All Margaret had to do with 
her was to tell her quite openly and frankly 
that to-day was a nasty day, quite unsuitable 
for a little girl to be abroad in. It was a 
different story with me. I was a child of a 
larger growth, headstrong, and hard to 
manage, so my daughter approached me with 
tact, as one must children of my sort. She 
opened fire craftily in this wise: 

“Wasn’t it awful about poor Mrs. Allen’s 
hip?” said she. “I hear she isn’t getting on 
at all.” (Mrs. Allen fell the other day on 
a slippery pavement and broke her hip.) 
“Her daughter begged and begged her to 
take a carriage, but she wouldn’t,” my guile- 
ful daughter continued. “ Imagine her feel- 
ings when her mother was brought home. 
They say she will always have to walk with 
a crutch.” 

Now a great many more people of Mar- 
garet’s age get hurt every year than women 
of mine, but I didn’t feel like arguing the 
point. 

“Tt was just such a day. I suppose it’s 
silly of me, but every time you go out in 
bad weather since then—” says Margaret, 
coming to the point. 

“Ts it bad underfoot?” I asked. 

“ Awful,” Margaret replied, fervently. 
“People fairly skate along.” 

“T won’t go, then,” I decided. I must 
say that while I see through Margaret’s guile, 
I like to be given the semblance of choice, 
and so I suppose does the child who is hard 
to manage. 






AND GRANDCHILDREN 


I heard Betty asking if she couldn’t have 
some little girls to play with her, and Mar- 
garet answer that she doubted if other 
mothers would let their children out, so I 
called Betty up to me. In ten minutes we 
had both forgotten the weather and every- 
thing else; we might have been the same age, 
so much we enjoyed each other’s society. 

The front door slammed, and out popped 
Margaret into the leg-breaking weather. 

“She won’t let us go out, but she goes out 
herself, I notice,” observed Betty, with pes- 
simism., 

I did notice, and I noticed what Betty 
didn’t, that she and I were housebound for 
exactly the same reasons—since neither of us 
had seemed to have judgment to stay in of 
our own accord, Margaret, being anxious 
about our health, had kept us in. 

Nor was this the only place that Betty and 
I met on common ground: each one of us 
was dependent, each one of us a source of 
anxiety to those nearest us, each one of us 
ministered to with the same touching de- 
votion. Like Betty, I had my moments of 
rebellion, and my efforts for liberty were as 
futile as hers—more futile, indeed, for each 
year that passed brought with it new rea- 
sons for the reasonableness of my children’s 
tender tyranny. I suppose it is because we 
are so alike that the sympathy between old 
people and little children is as old as the 
world. As I sat telling stories to Betty, I 
could but think how all the world over 
there were grandparents rejoicing in their 
grandchildren, tending them, playing with 
them, teaching them the old baby games that 
go back to the beginning of time. Very 
often I echo in different words some observa- 
tion of Betty’s—the ignorance of childhood 
and the wisdom of age touch each other at 
more points than one. Many of the occu- 
pations and preoccupations of “grown peo- 
ple” like Margaret seem equally profitless 
to Betty and to me. We are both so far away 
from the rush of events that the passions 
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and ambitions of the world trouble neither 
of us. 
ty hasn’t found them out—we are on an 
equal footing of indifference. Even the 
faults of the grandparents and grandchil- 
dren are alike; some of us are as self-centred 
as children, and others of us have the same 
naive egotism. 

There is a certain exquisite flattery in 
our grandchildren’s company. Betty loves 
everything I do. I seem to her witty, ac- 
complished, and gifted. More than this, she 
treats me as an equal. She is ignorant of 
draughts, she is not afraid all the time that 
I am going to tire myself out. In a word, 
she doesn’t know that when she comes to see 
me she comes into the Land of Old Age. She 
doesn’t know that it’s because I am old that 
I have all the time there is, while her mother 
has to “make time” for her. For all Betty 
does for me I try to repay her by indulgences 
of all sorts—sometimes by forbidden indul- 
gences. For these I get mildly scolded, but 
I keep right on. I have yet to hear of a boy 
who grew up a bad man because of the lit- 
tle indulgences his grandfather showered on 
him, nor of one who grew up a dyspeptic be- 
cause of the surreptitious cookies his grand- 
mother gave him. I am sure I am no worse 
a woman because my grandmother begged 
me off from some well-merited punishments. 
So I spoil my grandchildren as much as IL 
can, which is as much as I am let. 

There was a time when I wasn’t allowed to 
spoil them at all. I hardly knew my older 
grandchildren as babies, for I went through, 
like so many other women of my generation, 
what I call “ The Grandmother’s Tragedy.” 

I first heard about it from Eliza Storrs. 
How often of late years I have had occasion 
to think of the morning she plumped her- 
self down in my rocking-chair. I can remem- 
ber just how the corners of her pleasant 
mouth were drawn down, and in what a dis- 
couraged way she flapped her fan back and 
forth. 

“Tt’s awfully hard work learning how to be 
a grandmother,” she complained. 

“Well,” thought I, complacently, “if 
there’s one thing I sha’n’t have to learn it’s 
that. People may have to learn how to be 
mothers, but not how to be grandmothers.” 
I was very sure of my ground because I had 
just that minute, you might say, gotten to be 
a grandmother myself; my arms were aching 
for my little grandson, whom I had never 


I have forgotten about them, and Bet- , 
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seen, my oldest son’s first child. I was so 
full of the grandmother feeling, so eager for 
sight of the blessed little fellow, that I 
couldn’t believe the woman of my age existed 
who wasn’t a ready-made, accomplished 
grandmother. 

“Tt’s easy enough to be the kind of grand- 
mother you think you ought to, but what’s 
hard is to be the kind of grandmother they 
want you to be,” Eliza explained, flapping her 
fan mournfully. 

I hadn’t the least idea then what Eliza 
was talking about, so I wasn’t a bit sym- 
pathetic. I wanted, indeed, to laugh, she 
looked so much like a fat elderly baby her- 
self. 

“We may thank our stars,” Eliza con- 
tinued, “that you and I brought up our 
families before germs were invented!” 

At that moment a neat nurse in a cap 
passed the house pushing a perambulator 
briskly before her. 

“There she is! 


? 


That’s the nurse!” Eliza 
exclaimed. “They call her a trained hos- 
pital nurse. She gets twenty-five dollars a 
month and her washing done, and if I’d had 
as big a family as Solomon I couldn’t begin 
to pretend to know one-half as much about 
babies as that woman thinks she does who’s 
never had so much as half a one! If I had 
my way, oh, how quickly I’d send her flying!” 
It was my first glimpse of a condition of 
affairs I didn’t know existed. Eliza rose to 
go, and sent back to me over her shoul- 
der, 

“Mark my words, that baby’s head will be 
flat as a pancake if they don’t take her up 
more !” 

I understood everything Eliza said soon 
enough. In a few weeks Ellery and Jane, 
the baby and the nurse, came home for a 
visit. 

That was when I learned first hand about 
“The Grandmother’s Tragedy.” I think all 
grandmothers will agree that there is a cer- 
tain emotion at the sight of your first grand- 
child that is a little different from any other. 
Your son who was your baby only yesterday 
has a little son of his own. 

I felt as other grandmothers do, that it was 
a pretty heavy responsibility for my son and 
that inexperienced little thing his wife to 
undertake, and I guessed that they probably 
were as gay and light-hearted about it as 
T was myself before my own children showed 
me what a grave thing it was to be a mother. 

















THE LAND OF OLD AGE 


“Never mind, thought I, “J’m here, for- 
tunately enough for them.” I was ready to 
pour out on them the treasures of my own 
experience. But more than my desire to 
help them, stronger than any wish I have 
known for years, was my longing to hold in 
my arms my blessed grandbaby—it was so 
long since I had held a baby of my very 
own. Yet, at the same time, it seemed al- 
most a joke that I was really old enough, so 
soon, to have grandchildren. I thought in 
my ignorance that being a grandmother 
meant all the pleasure of having children 
and none of the care. So I planned and 
dreamed. Then came the reality, and with 
it “ The Grandmother’s Tragedy.” 

I found out, as Eliza Storrs found out, 
and as so many women of my generation have 
found out, that I wasn’t to have anything 
—neither pleasure nor responsibility. My 
empty expectant arms were to remain empty. 
Jane’s idea and the nurse’s idea of a grand- 
mother were negative; indeed, a grandmother 
was something to be guarded against. There 
was no room for a grandmother in the rou- 
tine of Roger’s little life. So I remained an 
outsider, a spectator, and a spectator who 
was watched to see that she didn’t make her- 
self intrusive—didn’t, with her importunate 
affection, make an inroad on the rules laid 
down for the baby. 

I’m afraid .I took it a little hard. It was 
such a disappointing way of setting out on 
one’s career of grandmother, so different 
from that I had looked forward to with such 
eagerness. There is something so _heart- 
breaking in feeling one’s heart full of love, 
and then having your affection set aside gen- 
tly but definitely as something nobody wanted. 
Besides that I worried about the baby. How 
many times during those three weeks I 
echoed Eliza Storrs—“ Mark my words, that 
child’s head will be as flat as a pancake.” 
I longed to take him up, but actually didn’t 
dare, though he was my own grandchild! 
While Jane was perfectly polite about it, 
she was as nervous as any old hen when I 
was near the baby. The reason she gave 
for leaving him on his back hours at a time 
was that it made a child nervous to be dis- 
turbed, and that a child, anyway, was not a 
plaything. 

“Perhaps,” Ellery suggested once, 
likes to be played with.” 

“We shouldn’t consider what a_ child 
likes,’ Jane remonstrated, and I was sure 


“ he 
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she was quoting from a medical book. “ We 
should only think what is for his good!” 

So, though Roger would crow at me in 
the most beguiling way, Jane or the nurse 
was always on hand to see that we never had 
a word in private together. 

It was hard work learning to be that kind 
of a grandmother; to my way of thinking it 
was being no grandmother at all. But the 
time came when I proved my right to love 
Roger in my own way. The nurse was off 
for an afternoon, and the baby began to cry. 
At first a little whimper, then a good loud 
roar. From the first moment it was evident 
to me he had an attack of colic. Jane didn’t 
go to him at once, but continued to sew 
calmly. Presently she moved him over on 
his side and gave him a little cold water, 
but he kept on yelling, of course. Jane got 
up and walked the floor. Then before my 
very eyes she got down a book about babies, 
and read in it what to do—I wouldn’t have 
believed it if I hadn’t seen it for myself. 
She didn’t find the right place, or else she 
couldn’t put her mind on it, for at last she 
wailed out: 

“Oh, what do you think is the matter? 
Oh, what do you think I ought to do?” 

“T think you had better take him up, 
Jane,” I said, gently. I was very sorry for 
Jane. Her outside shell of assurance and 
know-it-all was, after all, only a mask be- 
hind which a poor, inexperienced little mother 
lurked trembling. 

“Take him up and lay him on his stomach 
over a hot-water bottle. He’s got a little 
attack of colic.” 

“Thank God!” said Jane. “I thought he 
might be going to have a convulsion!” 

She was pale as a sheet, so I did it for 
her. I whisked him.up, and comforted him 
just as if it had been only yesterday I had 
had my babies to look after. Jane watched 
me respectfully. She always lifted Roger 
warily as if she were afraid he would break. 
After that discipline was relaxed. I had 
come into my own. 

Hard as I thought my first experience was, 
I have learned since that it is nothing to the 
humiliation some grandmothers have under- 
gone. I have heard of some who have been 
treated as if they were contagious diseases, 
and by their own daughters! I hope there 
are not many such, it is too sad a way of 
being cheated out of one’s birthright. There 
would be fewer young mothers, I think, who 
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mistook colic for convulsions, and looked up 
in books what it was their babies were cry- 
ing about, if the younger generation hadn’t 
such a contempt for our old-fashioned ways. 
Germs are at the bottom of that contempt, 
though young mothers are learning daily 
that there is more to being a mother than in 
having the bottles well sterilized. 

I for one protest against the “ Thou-shalt- 
nots” that are written down for. grand- 
mothers. They will, of course, pass the way 
of many of the other useless “ Thou-shalt- 
nots.” But what good will that do my gen- 
eration? We shall have been defrauded of 
some of our rights as grandmothers, and our 
grandchildren will have been defrauded with 
us. There are some things I hold to be the 
right of all children from the very moment 
they are born, and one is the right of being 
spoiled by their grandparents; hand in hand 
with that goes the right of a grandmother to 
spoil them. 

Age lops off our interest in one thing, then 
another. Year by year absence and death 
thin the number of our friends. Be our 
children never so devoted and loving, there 
always have been and there always will be 
days that have long arid places in them for 
people who have travelled far in the Land 
of Old Age. It is no one’s fault. It is a 
part of life, no more to be complained of than 
the loss of the suppleness of youth. The 
Land of Old Age has sparsely peopled dis- 
tricts. Shadows move about under the shade 
of trees; they are the shadows of the peo- 
ple we used to love. Sometimes as we sit 
dozing in its tranquillity we hear sounds of 
footsteps that make our hearts beat, the 
sound of dear voices come to us, and then we 
wake up; they are only the dear echoes from 
the past, the reflections of the things that 
were. We know that never this side of the 
great silence shall we hear them with our 
waking ears. 

Then to us, sitting lonely and silent, come 
the voices of little children, living children 
and not shadows that vanish if we dare to 
look at them full in the face. They are 
our children’s children, and all at once the 
silent country wakes up to life. We know 
now why the Land of Old Age is so still and 
empty. -It is so that the children may find 
plenty of room there to play. To me, in all 
the Land of Old Age there is no dearer sight 
than those old people you see with little 
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children around them. Sometimes it is an 
old man taking his little granddaughter out 
to feed the hens, or again an old woman sit- 
ting happily, a little sleeping child in her 
arms. Do not disturb her, for she has gone 
back years and years, back to her own youth, 
and she is dreaming that she has her own 
baby in her arms. 

In the Land of Old Age how many songs 
are sung every day to little children by lips 
that had forgotten how to sing, for, oh, so 
many years! There comes trooping to you a 
gay little procession of stories and games; 
they stand around you clamoring to be told 
and sung and played for your grandchildren. 
They talk about children being spoiled nowa- 
days, what with mechanical toys and all. I am 
sure that it is in the homes where there are 
no grandmothers to cut paper dolls or teach 
how to make reins on a_ spcol-and- pin 
knitting-machine. My little grandsons push 
spools around the room, playing they are 
automobiles instead of chu-chu cars. Only 
last week I was called upon to make <quip- 
ment for so recent a thing as the Spanish 
war. My boys fought the British, but I made 
the paper hats of just the same pattern for 
both generations; the swords which I forzed 
were of two pieces of wood craftily tied to- 
gether by string. My grandfather taught me 
how when I was a little girl. 

One day soon after I had won my right to 
be a grandmother I was sitting with Roger 
in my lap, singing him one of the baby things 
one croons without knowing what it is. 

All at once I began to listen to myself sinz 
with a certain surprise, as if to some one else, 
and these were the foolish words I sang: 


“The craw and the poosie-o! 
The craw and the poosie-o! 
The muckle cat got up an graat 
On the top of Grannie’s hoosie-o.’ 


5] 


I hadn’t thought of it for years, not since 
TI sang it to my own babies. My mother had 
sung it to me, and her mother to her, be- 
cause back, who knows how long ago, we had 
a Scottish grandmother. Now all the mem- 
ory of her that there is, is this old nursery 
rhyme, which has survived mysteriously 
through the changing generations. I smiled 


with a certain triumph to think that the 
women of our family would sing “ The craw 
and the poosie-o” to their babies when all 
Jane’s “ Thou-shalt-nots ” had been forgotten. 























BY CHRISTINE 


HE annual agony of choosing Christ- 

mas gifts is again upon us. To those 

endowed with plenty of time, plenty 
of money, and a generous confidence in their 
own powers of selection, the foreshadowing 
blessing of the giver may be sufficient to 
make up for the effort they put out in getting 
ready for the holiday season. To those less 
fortunate—and largely in the majority—there 
comes a sinking of heart at the thought of 
picking out Christmas gifts in the first place, 
paying for them in the second, and doing 
them up with fancy papers and ribbons .as a 
crowning penance. 

Since the duty is here and unavoidable, it 
is a measure of altruism to suggest means of 
accomplishing it. The trouble and cost of 
the present-giving are minimized if the pur- 
chaser can make a choice she knows will be 
happy to the friend who is to receive it, and 
will not at the same time entail flabbiness 
in her own purse for three months to come. 
For the latter result she must rely upon her 
prudence, but the former is in a degree sim- 
plified for her by the shopkeepers who achieve 
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HERRICK 


the apparently impossible in the production 
of novelties for each Christmas season. 

[ call them novelties, and yet, after all, 
they are in reality old friends with new faces. 
Candlesticks, for instance, have been used 
since the days of the first rushlight. But not 
such candlesticks as those one sees now, when 
in nearly all well-furnished homes the soft 
light of wax tapers has been voted more be- 
coming than that of gas or electricity. Some 
of the new art candlesticks remind one of 
long-stemmed flowers, and even those that 
retain the old-fashioned outlines wear them 
with a modern grace. In metal, candlesticks 
are to be found in wrought iron, copper, 
brass, and silver; and the baser metals, in 
their dull lustre and eareful finish, are often 
more pleasing than the silver. The candles 
may also be found in graceful ‘shapes in cut 
glass, and in china and pottery, plain or 
decorated. Candlesticks have the great rec- 
ommendation that one can hardly own too 
many of them, so that the haunting fear of 
duplicates is less present in purchasing these 
than in buying almost any other adornment. 




















SOME OF THE ARTISTIC 





NEW SHAPES IN 


CANDLESTICKS. 
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The work of our Arts and Crafts 
societies all over the country is to 
be thanked for the improvement in 
the shapes of our familiar furnish- 
ings. Craftsmen have turned their 
and wood as 
well as to metal, and the Christmas- 
gift chooser has offered her a vari- 
ety of attractive objects in wood 
that in their simplicity and admira- 
ble lines bear no resemblance to the 
tortured jig-saw productions that at 
one period seemed the last popular 
word in woodwork. The tables, 
book-racks, frames, etc., that 
may buy for a comparatively small 
sum will hold their own by the side 
of the most expensive furniture in the home. 

A magazine-stand is shown that would 
grace any library, and so would one of the 
little folding-tables designed to hold the desk 


attention to pottery 


one 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES THAT SHOW A GREAT VARIETY, 
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MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF FINE WARES. 


fittings of blotter, inkstand, pen- tray, and 
the like. These fittings may be in leather, 
wood, or metal, but the stand that holds 
them is of wood and severely plain in its 
design and finish. The legs make it 
stand six or eight inches high, and 
may be folded under it if desired. 
This table may be used for a break- 
fast in bed as well as for a library 
adjunct. Many of the picture-frames 
which are usually welcome gifts are 
made with the same studied plain- 
and even the oval French 
frames to be seen for sale this season 
are guiltless of any ornament other 
than their fine finish and high polish. 

Ornament is not so restricted when 
it comes to pottery. The miniature 
reproductions of the celebrated pieces 
that have made famous the names of 
such potteries as Wedgwood, Doul- 
ton, and Crown Staffordshire are in 
some cases rich in ornament. Time 
was when only the wealthiest china- 
lovers could hope to have a choice 
specimen from one of these great 
factories. Now the reproductions are 
within the reach of those of slender 
purse, and a miniature replica of the 
Portland vase, a tiny “ Toby” jug, 
or a bit of Jasper blue may be select- 
ed as a reasonably priced Christmas 
gift for a pottery-loving friend. 
There are even sets of these pieces 
put up in boxes holding four, five, or 
six specimens of ware. These can- 
not be termed imitation, since they 
come from the manufactories of the 
famous wares. 


ness, 











CHRISTMAS 


The housekeeping friend is a boon at this 
season of the year. With only a small 
amount of judgment one can hardly go far 
amiss in buying her a present. Any of the 
objects I have mentioned would be welcome 
to her, and there is a vast range of pretty 
new things in china and linen in which one 
may be sure of finding something that can 
hardly fail to please. It is rather a risk to 
buy pictures for even an intimate friend, 
but if she be easy to please or of a long- 
suffering disposition, one may chance it at 
Christmas. For the benefit of those who like 


good reproductions may be found the hand- 
photographs that are 


colored prints and 





GIFTS 


or pottery or riding-crops or something else 
that may be contributed to indefinitely. 

Every woman or girl is on the alert for 
something new in belts. In this time of the 
universal shirt-waist the belt must be un- 
usual in order to lend distinction to the cos- 
tume. This year patent-leather belts are 
shown for those who wish a stiff belt, and 
they are to be found in a number of colors 
and adorned with polka-dots. 

Or you may give your friend jewelry at 
Christmas. Once this suggestion would have 
seemed absurd except to those who had much 
money to spend. But the day has gone by 
when precious stones were the only wear. 








MAGAZINE-RACK, BOOK-HOLDER, 


genuine water-colors in everything except 
the original sketch. That is, the photography 
of a landscape, the print of a portrait, is 
colored by an artistic hand until practically 
a fac-simile of the original. 

When it comes to selecting personal gifts 
the way is made easier for those who choose 
for women than for those who wish to give 
presents to men. For the latter may be the 
magazine or book rack, or frame or desk set 
or brasses—if he has bachelor chambers or 
is an exceptional head of a household. As 
a rule, a man does not feel that a gift is a 
gift unless for his personal service. Every 
man with a particle of consideration for 
others should start a fad—for prints or pipes 
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AND PICTURE-FRAMES OF WOOD. 


Now the semiprecious stones have come to 
their own. Many of them are more beauti- 
ful than most of the precious stones. Chal- 
cedony in many colors, amethysts, turquoise, 
turquoise matrix, amazonite, rose - quartz, 
tourmaline, lapis-lazuli, in necklaces, collars, 
bracelets, pendants, rings. One does not 
know if the present passion for jewelry is the 
result of supply or demand. 

Such jewelry shows a great variety of 
mounting as well as of stones. The old sil- 
ver chains sought out on the other side or 
reproductions of antique settings are used, 
some heavy and almost barbaric, others with 
only weight enough to hold the jewels to- 
gether. 
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PART I 


ITHIN the last twelve or fifteen 
\WV years the fact has been established 

that, while many of the diseases of 
infancy are called by the same names .as 
are those of adults, they are in a large meas- 
ure quite unlike them in character and re- 
quire an entirely different mode of treatment. 
Diseases of the same name attack an infant 
in quite a different manner from that in 
which they do the adult, and pneumonia, 
fever, or disorders of the digestive organs are 
no longer treated by small doses of the same 
drugs used for the adult. Nowadays physi- 
cians consider the ailments of children and 
their treatment of enough importance to be 
treated in a class by themselves and to be 
made a subject of special study. 

What is true in the practice of medicine 
as regards infants is true as regards the 
question of feeding, and within the past few 
years much more study and time has been 
given to this subject than ever before. An 
infant, to live and thrive, must have proper 
nourishment; not only enough to merely sus- 
tain life, but enough of the right kind to 
cause it to grow both physically and mentally. 
Muscle, bone, sinew, brain, and all the parts 
which go to make up the machinery of the 
human body can only develop and increase in 
strength through the administration of food 
of the proper kind and in proper proportions. 
It must be remembered that the infant is not 
a perfect little man or woman, and the stand- 
ards employed in selecting foods for the adult 
cannot be employed even on a greatly re- 
duced seale for it. When the natural food 
provided for nourishing the infant fails, 
the selection of an artificial food should be 
most carefully guided by some one who 
thoroughly understands the chemistry of food 
as well as the delicate digestion of the in- 
fant. Let the mother not trust entirely to 
maternal instinct. It is not dependable. 


Neither let her be wedded entirely to science 
in the preparation of her baby’s food. Scien- 


tific principles are all right and greatly to 
be desired, but a certain amount of common 
sense and judgment must be sprinkled in, 
too, for no principle, scientific or otherwise, 
can be laid down which will apply to all in- 
fants alike. Plain solid common sense must 
be used to modify scientific principles, to 
suit each particular little infant and _ its 
powers of digestion, assimilation, and ab- 
sorption. 

During the entire period of early life, 
including the time before birth up to the 
time the child is able to take solid food, 
the infant is not only growing in size, but 
is constantly changing in form, which, as 
every one knows, is not complete at birth. 
Note how the baby’s face changes, how arms 
and legs develop, and, as the child grows 
stronger, teeth appear one by one; through 
the rapidly developing brain the senses be- 
come more and more acute. He notices, be- 
gins to know those who care for him, and in 
the course of time he learns to talk and rea- 
son; and all this is dependent on the nourish- 
ment absorbed from proper food. It is safe 
to say that during the first two or three years 
of- life this development of the different or- 
gans is more rapid than at any other period 
during life, and it would be an almost im- 
possible task to change the food often enough 
to keep pace with such a changeable person. 
But this is not necessary; nature provides a 
food suitable for the infant, which changes to 
suit his system as he develops. Before birth 
the infant is nourished by the mother in 
many different ways, changing as the infant 
grows. At birth the digestive organs are 
very feeble, but at once they begin to grow 
strong when proper nourishment is given. 
From the feeble and weak state of the stom- 
ach at this period it will be readily seen that 
food suitable for the adult, even in small 
quantities and finally divided, would not agree 
with nor could it be tolerated by the infant’s 
stomach. Strangely enough, though, the food 
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on which the adult lives, which is mostly in 
solid form, is first finely divided in the 
mouth by the teeth, then it enters the stom- 
ach, where most of these small particles are 
reduced by the gastric juiees into fluids and 
the rest into a semisolid or very soft mass; 
while the infant takes only fluid food, a 
portion of which when it enters the stomach 
is changed into solids, which are in turn 
softened, digested, and absorbed. As the in- 
fant older solid are 
tougher and harder, calling for more work on 
the part of the digestive secretions; thus by 
exercise these 
work just 
become strong with exercise. 


grows these masses 


become stronger to do their 
as the muscles of arms or legs 
3ut this proc- 
ess of training must be gradual and not over- 
done, for, as with the muscles or any other 
part of the body, overtraining weakens, even, 
sometimes, causes complete collapse. 

Those who can look back a quarter of a 
century will probably agree that the problem 
of infant-feeding did not seem at that time 
such a difficult one to solve, simply for the 
reason that the majority of mothers nursed 
their infants, and if that nourishment failed, 
cow’s milk diluted was ealled into requisition, 
and usually with good results. This was 
probably because it was that or nothing, there 
not being so many patent foods to invite con- 
stant changes and experiments. Then, again, 
people did not then live at so much expense 
of nervous energy; this manner of living has 
been rapidly increasing year after year, until 
it has made the possibility of the young 
mother supplying nourishment for her child 
grow less and less. For this reason as*much 
as any other the problem of artificial infant- 
feeding has forced itself upon the attention 
of physicians and scientists. . 

At first the knowledge of the chemistry of 
food, especially of milk, was very limited, 
and even up to within the last four or five 
years was exceedingly crude. Little was 
known as to why certain things were done, 
except that they seemed to give results. 
Lately, however, there has been a great in- 
crease of knowledge along these lines. The 
process of digestion and the uses which the 
body makes of the different ingredients of 
food are becoming more and more under- 
stood. Much of this knowledge has been ac- 
quired in raising animals for meat produc- 
tion. Scientific experiments in animal-rais- 
ing having been conducted for years, have 
proved so successful that an_ intelligent 
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farmer can now tell just how many bushels 
of grain are needed to produce 100 pounds 
of pork, beef, or lamb, also how to produce 
lean or fat meat. These experiments have 
also shown that certain combinations of the 
component-parts of food when fed to growing 
animals will make, when maturity is reached, 
full - blooded, muscular, and strong animals. 
Other combinations of food ingredients will 
produce animals that are fat and heavy. 
These contain less blood than the, muscular 
animals; their organs—heart, liver, kidneys, 
etc.—are much smaller, and they are also 
much more susceptible to disease. As the 
strength and growth of the dumb animal de- 
pend upon the same nutrient constituents as 
those of the human being, these experiments 
have been extremely instructive. From them 
we have learned why it is that some infants 
gain in weight rapidly, why some are pale 
and thin, with flabby muscles, and why others, 
while not fat, are muscular, full-blooded, and 
strong. 

All articles of diet are composed of various 
chemical substances, the chief of which are 
called the nutrients, or those substances which 
nourish the body. The principal organic 
nutrients are called, first, proteids, such as 
casein and gluten; second, carbohydrates, 
such as sugar and starch; third, fats, such as 
oil, butter, ete. Then there are the inorganic 
nutrients — mineral matter, such as_ soda, 
potash, and water. Of these the proteid is 
the most important and valuable as a food. 
It is a muscle-builder as well as a heat-pro- 
ducer. Without proteid life is impossible; 
proteid and water alone will, under some cir- 
cumstances, sustain life. Wear and tear of 
muscle and vital force are repaired and re- 
newed by proteids. The carbohydrates and 
fats supply heat and fat, which are also nec- 
essary; but neither of these elements alone 
will sustain life. The best physical develop- 
ment depends upon a combination of these 
three elements. It is a mistake to crowd 
certain combinations of food to cause rapid 
gain in weight alone; it is best to select those 
foods which, when combined, will develop 
all parts of the body equally. The healthiest 
children are those in whom muscle, fat, and 
bone materials are all alike receiving their 
relative proportions of building material. 
The sooner intelligent feeding is commenced 
the better chance does the child have for 
growing up strong and healthy. 

The digestive organs of the different ani- 
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mals are unlike according to the different 
species and their respective requirements. 
The needs of the young calf are different from 
those of the colt; those of the dog from those 
of the sheep; so nature provides a dif- 
ferent stomach for each one, and a different 
kind of nourishment according to their sev- 
eral needs. All young animals require milk 
as a first food to develop their digestive or- 
gans, and no chemist has as yet succeeded 
in making the milk of one animal the same 
as that of another, and while scientific men 
have been able to modify cow’s milk so that 
in proteids, fat, and sugar it corresponds to 
human milk, it is not the same. For in- 
stance, the proteid of cow’s milk is much 
tougher and harder to digest than that of 
human milk. Of the fats the same may be 
said, as the fat in human milk contains a 
certain acid which causes it to melt at a 
much lower temperature than that in cow’s 
milk, and the lower the melting-point of 
fat the easier it is to digest. Fortunately, 
however, the human stomach is very adapt- 
able, and if artificial feeding is intelligently 
managed the infant will soon become ac- 
customed to digest, assimilate, and thrive on 
cow’s milk as well as upon that provided by 
nature. . 

Without going any more deeply into the 
detail of the chemistry of food, or puzzling 
the young mother with scientific terms and 
names which to her would probably mean lit- 
tle, I would like to impress deeply upon her 
a few simple facts always to be remembered 
concerning the composition of food, so that 
she may the more intelligently select those 
that will bring about the best results for the 
nourishing and healthy growth of her child. 
These facts are that all food is composed 
chiefly of the three elements before men- 
tioned, namely, proteids, which are muscle 
and tissue builders, also heat and energy 
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producers; carbohydrates (sugar and starch), 
which produce fat and heat; lastly, fat, which 
performs about the same functions as the 
carbohydrates, producing possibly more fuel. 
Some foods contain more of one element than 
others; certain foods, such as beef, contain a 
large proportion of proteid; other foods, such 
as pork, are very rich in fat. Vegetables con- 
tain much less proteid than meat and almost 
no fat, but most of them are rich in 
starch. An ideal diet for a child is one in 
which all these elements are combined in 
proper proportions to suit its rapid growth 
and development. An excess of any one ele- 
ment is not conducive to proper growth, and 
on a diet consisting entirely of the last two 
one cannot exist long. In the nourishment 
which the mother supplies for the infant these 
elements are usually to be found in the right 
proportions; there are occasional exceptions, 
due in most cases to indiscretions on the part 
of the mother, either in food or in habit. The 
mother who indulges in articles of diet sim- 
ply because she likes them, without regard 
to whether they are either nourishing or 
digestible, or who is irregular in her habits 
of living, is not usually successful in nursing 
her child. Mothers of the lower classes, 
whose food is of the plainest sort, and 
ofttimes scanty, have less inequality in their 
milk and have far less trouble in nursing 
their infants. 

Proteid, carbohydrates, and fat are found 
in the milk of every animal and in the pro- 
portions necessary to the needs of that par- 
ticular species. For instance, the young calf 
walks or gambols at a very early age. The 
nourishment it receives from its mother is 
rich in proteid, the muscle-developer, so one 
would naturally expect that when cow’s milk 
is given to the human infant it would need to 
have the muscle food weakened, as babies do 
not often walk before the first year. 


Next month Miss Wheeler will write about the proper preparation of the baby’s food. 
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velvet gowns, but each one carries a 
bag. Bags, bags everywhere—every one 
carries a bag. 

The bag habit increases day by day, until 
one wonders to what length it will run. Each 
day the shop windows vie with one another 
in displaying novelties, and each evening 
the papers demand one’s attention to adver- 
tisements the stores insert, crying out the 
bargains in bags they are offering for the 
coming day. Five-dollar bags for one dollar 
ninety-eight cents, ten-dollar bags for five 


S« E in rags, some in tags, and some in 


dollars ninety-eight cents, think of it! such 
a bargain, so the paper says. 
One can remember finding in the attic 


some years ago an old black leather bag— 
handle-satechel it was called then—and you 
looked at it and laughed at the idea of any 
one earrying such a thing as that on the 
street. Then you rummaged in the worn-out 
pockets in the inside, until you found a mil- 
dewed penny, which you promptly removed to 
your own pocket. The queer flap on the out- 


side was unfastened, and, after searching in 
vain for some forgotten valuable, you im- 
mediately promoted the dilapidated piece of 
leather to the office of trunk for your doll, 
and, so enriched, embarked in an old trunk 
for Europe or any other equally delightful 
place in your imagination. Just such coun- 
terparts of that old-fashioned bag can be seen 
on the streets any day now. 

One thing stamped on childish memory is 
the black satin bag my grandmother used to 
earry. A stiff, prim, old lady, rustling in 
heavy sidk, with a bit of lace at throat and 
wrists, and carrying the mysterious black 
satin bag to church on Sundays, she was an 
august person, not to be addressed lightly. 

But the mystery was the satin bag. When 
I found my eyes blinking and almost before 
I knew that I had yawned, my grandmother 
was opening the satin bag and passing across 
to me on her black fan a white peppermint. 
The peppermint had the desired effect, for the 
hotness of it would awaken the heaviest 
dreamer, and the remainder of the sermon- 
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OF THE THOUSAND AND ONE FANCY BAGS OF SILK. 
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EVERY ONE CARRIES A BAG. 


time could be taken up in performing the 
wonderful and incomprehensible experiment, 
and one of which I never wearied, of opening 
my mouth and drawing in my breath, and 
finding that while one’s mouth still burned 
from the peppermint, the air made it feel 
actually cold. The black bag meant noth- 
ing to me on week-days, and it never 
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refrain from asking for one, just to 
see if it would taste like those Sunday 
peppermints of old. 

But now, if ever, comes the reign 
of bags supreme. Young and old alike 
carry them, and there are almost as 
many different kinds of bags as there 
are persons. One can very nearly 
judge the person and find out some- 
thing about her by the bag she carries. 
There is the woman shopper whose 
business is to buy for the family, and 
she carries a large bag that reminds 
one much of a fish-net. It is a harm- 
less enough looking affair when she 
starts out on her errands in the morn- 
ing, and hangs limply from the stout 
leather handles; but as the day wears 
on and bundle after bundle 
through its wide mouth, it begins to 
assume alarming proportions, and 
whatever the number of bundles forced 
into it, there always seems to be room 
for “ just one more.” 


passes 


There is the automobile and carriage 
bag, which is largely affected by those 
who own neither automobile nor car- 
riage, but take comfort in that 
requisite of elegance—the bag. 

The baby also has’ her own bag to 
carry, glowing with pride as she dan- 
gles in her lap a copy of her 
mother’s bag, and beams out from a fluff of 
curls as her short fat legs stick out straight 
and uncomfortable over the car-seat. 


one 





wee 


The colored woman going home from her 
day’s washing unsteadily from her 
strap in the street-car, and clutches in her 
other hand her bag, while, next to her and 


hangs 





occurred to me to question or ask 
where the bag was kept or if it held 


peppermints. The black satin bag 
and the fan and peppermints and 
grandmother meant Sunday, and 


Sunday meant a long Presbyterian 
sermon followed by an endless after- 
noon and evening of 
Nowadays, 


Presbyterian 
whenever | 
an old lady with a satin bag, such 
as all old ladies carry, I can hardly 
restrain my impulse to ask, “ Are 
there peppermints in it?” And I 
know if I should do such a thing and : 


quiet. 


seer 











the old lady should answer, “ Yes,” I 
would not have the moral courage to 
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clinging just as unsteadily, a young woman 
in smart walking suit grasps firmly her bag. 
The carrying of these hand-bags has be- 
come so general that the makers are going 
to as great lengths in fitting up the insides 
as they have gone heretofore in finishing the 
soft leather coverings. ‘They are as complete 
in their line as the modern apartment, with 
its speaking-tubes, electric bells, and auto- 
matie arrangements, for, the small 
change-purse and the card-case, safe in its 
separate little pockets are tucked away a note- 
book and pencil, the smelling-bottle, wee mir- 
ror, and the indispensable chamois or powder- 
puff. In truth modern bags. are in 
every way so perfect in appointment that on 
the very instant of purchase they are in all 
reading ss, as it were, to 
“set up housekeeping.” 


besides 


these 


There was a time when 
it was said, “ There isenoth- 
ing like leather,” but that 
time is long past, for now 
paper and linen can be 
made to look so much like 
leather that most of us are 
none the wiser, and in this 
this makes 
it possible for the poorest 


day of “ bags” 


to possess the much-covet- 
ed article. 


In the eecentrie dance 
of fashion we have had the 
Grecian bend and_ the 
kangaroo walk, to be fol- 


lowed in later years by the 
golf walk, a 
quired 


swagger ac- ALL IN 
much carry- 

ing and handling of golf-sticks, and just now 
as emphatically does the “bag walk” pro- 
claim itself—chest out, head up, chin on a 
line with the toes, one arm stiff and straight 
as an arrow held closely to the side, and in 
the hand grasped as in a clutch of steel the 
“bag,” which from its handle jerks an ac- 
companiment to the set tap, tap of high heels 
on the pavement. 


from 


Besides the never-ending array of carriage, 
automobile, and shopping bags, fancy and 
plain leather bags for all occasions, are the 
thousand and one fancy bags of silk. These 
may be had by any one for the making, made 
from a scrap of silk or remnant of wide rib- 
bon, and finished with a bit of lace and narrow 
ribbon; or, for a more expensive one, one can 
go to a church bazar, or for a still more ex- 
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pensive one, to the exclusive shops where the 
dainty things of women are imported. The 
rage for these silk bags has become so general 
and such a necessity are they in the feminine 
world, that at the silk counter certain silks 
are sold especially for their making, and one 
can always buy a remnant of beautiful silk 
just the size for making any kind of bag. 
At the gift-giving season one is sure to re- 
ceive from one or two to half a dozen of these 
little dainty trifles, and one never has too 
many, for with the number received the use- 
fulness of them increases, until one can find 
almost anything tucked away in a silk bag. 
Then it is surprising to see the exquisite 
bead-work mounted on solid gold purse rings 
and hand-bags. But more attractive than all 
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are the beautiful patterns wrought into opera- 
bags of various styles. They range from old 
tapestry to gay court scenes, and one may 
choose the preferred decoration. 

And still they come—these 
bags, until we wonder what 
climax will be reached. From the girl be- 
hind the counter to the leader of fashion 
there is a link that makes them kin—the bag. 
$e it paper or linen or real leather, or be she 
young or old, black or white, rich or poor, 
the devotee may swing her bag in perfect in- 
dependence, and know that this is one thing 
at least we all may have in common. 





novelties in 
and when the 


Some in rags, some in tags, and some in 
velvet gowns, but each one carries a bag of 
some kind or shape. Bags, bags everywhere 
—every one carries a bag. 
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FROM A MASSACHUSETTS TOWN 


My husband’s income is $1650 a year, and 
has been about that for the last five or six 
years. Our family consists of husband and 
myself, with three children, and a servant a 
part of the time. 

During the year 1905 our income was ex- 
pended in the following manner: 





ES ae TE a Ae Rast $250 
Dis nheendeherathe saceeane dine ne .. 185 
NE, Se SEE eR RS a 100 
MING. oo, o-n ales wabwe «6% are 75 
, eS ER. Sasa 100 
ee iii oaneenleen 100 
ES rn ss Sire ies aelktd dade Sak oe ee 100 
REE ae ee - 25 
Church and benevolence................... 25 
I, ges. cis adel ceo ome 15 
Furniture, crockery, house-furnishings...... 50 
Physician, medicine, and dentist........... 50 
a courte aie 6 6%.2 beads 500 
Miscellaneous expenses.................... 25 
NS os foes pdnc skiers ce ccusoensa 50 

DY a le a a ie $1650 


The $185 for help pays for a maid for 
twenty-five weeks of the year.. I keep her 
during the summer and fall, paying $5 per 
week. In the winter I do my own work, but 
spend about $2 50 per week for washing and 
ironing and for a woman to come in one 
afternoon and do the sweeping. This sum 
also provides for a girl who takes care of 
the children two afternoons of the week, al- 
lowing me to go out. 

The insurance includes what we carry on 
the furniture and on my husband’s life. 

The $50 for house-furnishings just about 
covers the wear and tear of the year, and 
keeps our home in good condition. 

We live simply, but well, paying about 
$70 a year for milk and almost as much for 
butter. We use meat sparingly because we 


cannot afford it, and because we find that 
we are just as well without it. 

The increased cost in fuel, clothing, house- 
furnishings, food, ice, and help during the 
last five years cannot be reckoned at less 
than fifteen per cent., and on our income 
that would amount to about $245. The ex- 


pense of living has increased; our income 
has not. This increase has been met by us 
in the following ways: 

We give almost $25 less to the church and 
to various benevolences than we used to. 

Formerly we spent about $25 a year for 
magazines and books. To-day we scarcely 
spend $5, depending upon the library for 
nearly all our reading. It is hard not to 
have a few magazines coming into the home, 
and not to be able to buy a new book once 
in a while, but we make the best of it. 

We save certainly $25 by doing less enter- 
taining than formerly. It is very pleasant 
to have friends come and visit you or to 
have a little dinner party now and then, but 
it costs money and is not one of the abso- 
lute necessaries of life. J 

I have saved about $60 by keeping a maid 
only half the year, where formerly we kept 
one all the time. I have her during the 
summer and fall, when I do not wish to be 
in the hot kitchen and do want to be out-of- 
doors. We save perhaps $15 a year by not go- 
ing to so many entertainments and concerts. 
Indeed, we have cut these out almost en- 
tirely. We simply cannot afford them. 

We spend some $40 less for vacation and 
for travel, staying at home and enjoying 
ourselves in simple ways, although losing, 
of course, the advantages of a change and 
the stimulus that comes through travel. 

I save perhaps $25 a year by making over 
my own clothes and others which friends 
give me for the children, where formerly we 
were accustomed to buy them ready-made. 
It means lots of work, but it is much cheaper 
and the clothes wear better. 

This accounts for about $215 of the $245 
that must be saved on account of the in- 
creased cost of living. The other $30 is 
money that we do not save. Where former- 
ly we tried to put away $80 to $100 for a 
rainy day and for old age, now the best that 
we can do is to save $50. 

It is discouraging and often hard, especial- 
ly when on every hand one sees the evidence 














THE INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES 


of increased wealth, and I cannot avoid the 
feeling that the trusts of the country are 
largely to blame for it all; but we do the 
best we can and try to have all the neces- 
saries and a few of the comforts of life, and 
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for the rest we must trust that in the future 
conditions of living will be made better for 
the average family. 

Mrs. B. K. 


South WeryMoutH, MASSACHUSETTS. 


FROM AN EXCELLENT MANAGER 


We belong to the guild of professors and 
clergymen and are, therefore, insured against 
a high salary, and no ore thinks of raising 
our small one for the trifling reason that it 
costs so much more to live than it used to. 

For the last six years our family has con- 
sisted of seven all the time and eight some of 
the time, practically adults, as our five chil- 
dren are all in high school or college. These 
years are the most expensive in our family 
existence, as only one is earning and all the 
rest spending, while there is a constant de- 
mand on the ‘family purse for tuition and 
laboratory fees, note-books, text-books, foun- 
tain pens, class dues, diplomas, clubs, so- 
cieties, etc., and young people need more in 
the line of dress and entertainments than 
children do. 

Nevertheless, we manage to be comfortable 
and happy and spend less than $1800 a year, 
as the following itemized account for the last 
six years will show. The first four years 
were spent in a town of five thousand in- 
habitants in northern New York, the last two 
in a city of some sixteen thousand in southern 
Michigan. 


1600 
Food and RI io «0 vs'n bes G8 Mira Sew hie 55 
0d, 7h Kndous bout cman Shee 50 40 
I a oS as aie hS kc ota ee 379 70 
2.8 Se eee 95 70 
Books and periodicals. Pel ag ete nek ea 33 85 
NE ihn 4 dnvieVAeks cae baer atte were 447 95 
Total PEE CCE, OEE 

1901 
I I Mik ward dwt earner ns 2 ere $543 05 
PE? sc'ucs av cewab¥eh sane es S4bs 8 51 40 
Ee a dais 0o cade ad one + o's ene 390 85 
. fl ere 89 20 
Books and periodicals................. 49 15 
er 
Nk oxida olen cee e eee $1522 15 

1902 
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aks ab sy ye aag vee RSME + <3 368 20 
EE, . <b.athectoskalwae neaced 112 70 
Books and periodicals.................. 55 45 
SG Gi iiss acy 5 cn. o btmtieeare to elt aos tnd 523 40 
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1903 
fe ea ery $518 
RI ek. 5 kk oo <a hic o cor oes ee 37 10 
Grane © 6ecasecs ci ae eee tees 547 55 
Oe ee rere rer 95 
Books and periodicals........:......... 23 70 
as eed on bode oun deeb aes ae 386 30 
Ws dcx paROsas DORR Cede eb oee a $1607 65 
1904 
Food and | FPPC PE Pee 20 
Phe Live pte eecg baw see on Mae lll 45 
A lea ie a dradcd oan @.nih deakolnntice eal 387 10 
I sa ald. 0 was a Rcd, b A eae 106 20 
Books and periodicals.................. 42 05 
ME Gere ithe cascade rueuge ease 646 20 
Ue hn us < doco Siw nye in dcanare atta $1804 20 
1905 
PE sss Se wisineiks pci ee nee $541 60 
| ES re ae AP ee ee 154 25 
ee vis 9s dss pov wre yaw nee 326 45 
RR eee ee 112 50 
Books and periodicals.................. 30 20 
NE Tic: di. pe haa + OUR GON 4 been ess Mb 540 
NN ho Sic o's x 5a ark a $1705 
1906 
Ste es ca u's x'e t's wn 0 > 6 pee $850 
Under sundries we include taxes, fire-in- 
surance, rent, water, telephone, tuition, 
doctors, travelling, church, charities, dentists, 
presents, clubs, trips, extravagances, and 


moving from New York to Michigan, which 
made the extra expense of 1904. In New 
York we have our own house, and the rent 
we get from that and from letting one suite 
of rooms here pays all but about $70 of the 
$360 ‘our large sixteen-room house costs us, 
and only that excess appears in the above ac- 
count. One daughter has a small income 
which clothes her, so the amount for cloth- 
ing is to be divided among six instead of 
seven. With these explanations the account 
is clear. 

As most of our friends have either larger 
incomes, smaller families, or both, they often 
ask, “How do you manage to get along?” 
My answer to the question is that to success- 
fully bring up a family on a small income 
it is necessary to most carefully distinguish 
between essentials and non- essentials, so 
carefully, indeed, that it amounts to a con- 
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stant study. One must not sacrifice the per- 
manent to the fleeting, future welfare to pres- 
ent convenience and pleasure; and yet a 
family must, above all things, be comfortable, 
healthy, and happy as they go along. They 
must have every opportunity possible for 
mental, moral, and spiritual development, and 
every one must be prepared for future in- 
dependence. Any economy that prevents these 
things is, in the end, great extravagance. 

In the first place we have no secrets in 

our family; everything is talked over and 
talked out until we decide what is best to 
do, and then we all pull together to accom- 
plish a certain result. We have always lived 
in a pleasant house, in a pleasant place, and 
had plenty of air, light, and room. In fur- 
nishings we have comfort and coziness, but 
no elegance. We use gas in the kitchen 
range, which is more expensive than coal, but 
it makes the work so much easier that we 
do with less help. 
The question of help is another family 
specialty.” In the days when I was tor- 
mented by cooks, nurse-maids, and sewing- 
girls, I made up my mind some day to do 
without them, and, with that end in view, 
brought up my children to work. As soon as 
they could toddle they had something to do, 
at first a little thing, but a thing to be re- 
membered, to be responsible for, and to be 
done regularly and never to be paid for. It 
was something they owed the family for what 
the family did for them. Their duties have 
been gradually increased, they take as much 
interest and pleasure in the family welfare 
as I do, and now, although they are all in 
school, we do everything but the washing and 
the best dressmaking, and thereby save a good 
many dollars for other things. 

Another “specialty” is economy in food. 
We all have good appetites and eat a good 
deal of food, but not much money. By 
reference to the account -you will see that 
our large family spends no more for the 
table than most small families. We all agree 
that we would rather put our surplus money 
into our minds than into our stomachs. Do 
we starve ourselves? You would not think 
so if you saw us. We have plenty of whole- 


“ 


some, nutritious food, and “ goodies ” enough 
not to be yearning after them. No one but 
the head of the family drinks tea or coffee, 
we have meat usually but once a day, and 
know how to cook the cheaper cuts in an 
appetizing way. We use the odds and ends 
so that nothing is wasted, put up eggs when 
they are cheapest to use when they are dear- 
est, buy many staple groceries at wholesale 
prices, use plenty of apples, vegetables, milk, 
cereals, and entire-wheat flour, and avoid ex- 
pensive articles and elaborate dishes. 

One more “specialty” and I think you 
have all our family secrets for amassing 
wealth on $1800 a year. When our children 
reach the age of sixteen we give them an 
allowance which has to cover each one’s out- 
lay for clothes, entertainments, presents, and 
charities. This allowance they spend ex- 
actly as they choose, but they have to keep 
an account open for inspection and must 
suffer the consequences of foolish spending. 
This plan we consider one of the triumphs of 
family management, for the children know 
they are impartially and justly treated; they 
learn the value of money, how to spend it 
wisely, how to plan and economize. They 
have the pleasure of feeling that they can 
buy if they want to, and learn the self-con- 
trol necessary not to buy needlessly. And we 
are saved the constant “ May I have?” and 
“May I go?” for the only answer is, “ Con- 
sult your accounts and see if you may.” 

We always save a little, too, for emer- 
gencies, and interest on past savings pays for 
life - insurance and gives first one and then 
another an extra pleasure. The prices of 
household necessities have increased the last 
few years and keep increasing; we have so 
far stemmed the tide by doing with less and 
less hired help and by still closer economy, 
and hope to be able to do so the few years 
that remain before our children will be able 
to care for themselves; but something surely 
ought to be done in this wonderful country 
of ours to keep all the necessities and some 
of the pleasures and luxuries of life within 
reach of people with moderate incomes. 

HouseKEEPER. 

Ann Arsor, MICHIGAN. 


LIVING IN CHICAGO ON $1000 

been specializing for the last ten years, dur- 
ing which time my family has been increased 
by four little daughters, the eldest now eight 
years, the youngest one, the other two six 
and three, respectively. 


I was much interested to note the Bazar’s 
call to housekeepers to “give reason for the 
hope that is within them” that they are 
managing wisely and well on limited in- 
comes, for it is a vocation in which I have 
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We are Chicago dwellers, and I consider 
it an advantage in economical buying to be 
in or near a large city. There is also another 
advantage in that if one source of work fails 
another may be found. 

I watch for advertised bargains at reliable 
stores, and by buying out of season, or some- 
times soiled articles if washable, we get cloth- 
ing and house supplies at very reasonable 
rates. To cite an instance, I recently re- 
plenished my stock of bedding with excellent 
sheets (soiled) 81 x 99 inches in size at 50 
cents each. But one must be a good judge 
of quality, which, thanks to an old-fashioned 
grandmother, I have learned to be. 

We pay $18 a month rent for a six-room 
house, with bathroom, in a new part of the 
city not so closely built up, and we have an 
excellent garden on the back of the city lot. 
If one would economize in rent she should 
not select the most fashionable part of the 
city, but rather a plainer yet respectable 
neighborhood, where she may learn much in 
economy from her neighbors and also be able 
to get help if necessary. I do my own work 
except the washing, and when I wish to go 
away for an afternoon I can get a good re- 
liable sixteen-year-old neighbor girl to stay 
with the children, paying her 10 cents an 
hour. 

The burden of making ends meet falls al- 
ways heaviest on the mother of the house- 
hold, and to aid in meeting it she should al- 
ways keep in mind the idea of saving her 
strength. I buy my bread and cookies, as I 
think I save enough in fuel and strength to 
make up the difference in price. I also buy 
jams and what few pickles we use, always 
getting a reliable brand, and I can very little 
fruit. My principal effort is directed to- 
ward saving myself, that I may not need to 
have any outsider enter our family life at 
all. I do not believe, when we consider the 
class from which servants are drawn as a 
rule, that they are fit companions for our 
children. <A great aid in doing one’s own 
work is good tools. I have often been sur- 
prised at the lack of these in well-to-do house- 
holds. Have good knives, best brushes and 
brooms, and keep up the stock; but do nof 
buy from agents when you live in a large 
city, as you ean find the same thing much 
cheaper in the house-furnishing departments 
of the big stores. 

We use gas for lighting and cooking in 
summer, saving somewhat by having bracket 
kerosene-lamps in kitchen and up-stairs hall. 


In buying children’s clothes, especially 
shoes, I find it pays to get good quality. I 
make nearly all my children’s clothes, for I 
love to do it, and most of my own, buying 
enough cloth for extra sleeves in dresses and 
coats for the children. These are always 
simply made, and wear well because of good 
quality, generally serving two mistresses. 

I use milk, butter, and eggs freely, as I 
consider this better for the children than 
much meat. We do not average meat once ¢ 
day either summer or winter. I try never 
to have on my table much of anything the 
children cannot share, and the result of this 
plain fare is a dearth of doctor’s bills. I do 
not think the children have cost us $50 in 
that way since their advent. 

I append below an itemized statement of 
yearly expenses, also a sample menu for a 
day this summer, the vegetables from our 
own garden: 


Washing ($1 25 per week)............ $ 65 
IN es id aha olka 6 cas Sod. 6/9 Minoo > aw 10 
Gas (lighting and cooking)....... ee ee 
Pe eee 54 55 
a ie oie aes oy Saclwale wire kw oxte 7 
mee (GG0 per month) .... ci ecsces. 216 
Milk (7 cents per quart).............. 40 
ath). akon OL & o ithe nko wills © ae 261 37 
Eon a to oa 5 Ab a ye af edn 36 84 
Car fare (60 cents per week)...... jvie a ae 
Clothing and house replenishing........ 150 
SE Sod: «: wor igh Groin ate aw > aac oe $893 46 


Our income is $1075. 

MENU 

Breakfast.—Shredded - wheat biscuit and 
milk; toast; boiled eggs; coffee. 

Luncheon.—Brown bread .(with raisins in 
it): cheese; lettuce salad; milk. 

Dinner.—Round-steak; baked potatoes; 
wax beans; white turnips; peach shortcake; 
coffee. 

Note in the dinner menu the economy in 
gas. Potatoes and turnips are both baked, 
the steak may be broiled underneath the oven, 
and it is already hot for the shortcake. 

My husband earries some sandwiches for 
his lunch, and buys himself some fruit. Here 
is another dinner menu which shows how we 
fare when we do not serve meat: 

Omelet; plain boiled potatoes; radishes; 
Waldorf salad (nut meats, cabbage, apple); 
watermelon. 

In the omelet and nuts we get a meat 
equivalent. 

‘ao oe 


Crucaco, TLurots. 
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FROM A TEXAS NOTE-BOOK 


I Live in a north Texas town of four thou- 
sand inhabitants—all white population. The 
servant problem has been solved by the house- 
keepers of our town by every woman being 
her “own servant.” My experience could 
be of but little value to families who are 
fortunate enough to employ a servant. For 
no servant could apply my economical meas- 
ures. 

My husband is a teacher receiving a salary 
of $1200 per annum. There are five in the 
family—husband, myself, and three children. 
Our boy Alonzo is fourteen years of age, 
Mary twelve, Edna nine. They attend the 
public school, of which my husband is super- 
intendent. 

I give itemized statement, showing how 
our actual living expenses are kept within the 
sum of $950. 


SS Se eye ee $180 
aR Tee ot tao 6b cde oeeb a tee 75 
nay sb weh ah Bee. we he kes Sete 25 
veer Si bak Bees WERE wd em hee s 20 
SN  eidbat eit cals « ow be niece Gre 200 
ee ee. ss eweeees ss devil Ga di aut ater tan 60 
Kerosene and gasolene............ 15 
Life-insurance ......... wei ce Coa oul 35 
Support of chureh............ ae, 
School journals and current literature... 10 
NR Ss sila iw a bin'n'<'s ae ne been pie 10 
a ee 30 
ID os 5 ciolava's ob ware ae as 10 
EN ith be onsen neue ween k aa 12 
ae alin cit ond wat 26 
gg Re Bg ed * 4 
Boy’s suits ($5 each).............. Se. ae 
pe ee ee ee 15 
COD GE DOR. ce scentipibeisones 1 25 
Little girls’ best dresses.............. 7 
- a ge eS 4 
Shirt-waists and one separate skirt. . 6 
Lawn or dimity dress............ 1 50 
Mackintoshes for two of the children 1 50 
Underwear and hose.......... 10 
PE 6.0a.0 gdm es « 12 
Shirts, collars, ties. . 7 
Barber’s bill......... 15 
Ee ee 65 
Cultivation of gardem. ......ccccgecceses 5 
eS ra oie in bo ib ins areas 13 25 
WD Wiwaek dadcesus $930 


The above statement is based on the most 
economical management. <A few points I 
shall endeavor to explain. Sixteen and two- 
thirds dollars for groceries seems almost like 
starvation, but when eggs, milk and butter, 


fruit and vegetables, are produced at home 
we live fairly well. The piano is paid for 
by instalments. 

Our older daughter has music lessons from 
a teacher, and I have found it well to have 
her pass some of her lessons down to her 
sister. By this method both are interested in 
the study of music. One dollar and a quarter 
per week for laundry does not do all: I do 
kitchen and bath towels, table-napkins, hose, 
light-weight underwear, etc. Only the starch- 
ed pieces are ironed away from home. 

In the matter of clothing the strictest 
economy is exercised. Mary’s best dress for 
the last winter is made over for Edna. It is 
economy to buy good material for their best 
dresses. Best white dresses are carefully put 
away after being worn, thus saving laundry. 
School dresses are made of gingham, percale, 
and’ navy-blue calico. For school last winter 
Mary wore a jacket suit made from a tailored 
suit that I had worn two winters. A good 
all-wool material gave excellent service for 
three years in this instance. I do the sewing 
for the family with the exception of a tailored 
suit every other winter for myself. I make 
my son’s shirts and blouses, but his under- 
wear, also my husband’s underwear and shirts, 
are bought ready-made. Another point must 
be remembered. There is a certain amount 
of clothing left over from each season. For 
instance, my husband bought an overcoat 
last winter of excellent material which is as 
good as new. Also his tailored suit of last 
winter can be worn another season. The 
baby girl gets her older sister’s outgrown coat 
for school wear. Her best coat from last 
season, with repairs, can be worn again. 

If sickness should come the $250 which we 
hope to save must be drawn on, but ordinari- 
ly $5 will pay our drug bill. The amount 
allowed for reading-matter is small, but my 
husband has a library of carefully selected 
books. We also have access to the school 
library. 

In this section of Texas there is a marked 
increase in price of wood. Also in meats— 
both pork and beef. The vegetarian is be- 
coming quite the correct thing for more than 
one reason. I believe the excellent health of 
our children is due to the fact that they eat 
butter and eggs instead of meat. 

Texas. 


(Continued in the advertising section.) 
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HE woman who does her own work has 

this great boon—she is not dependent 

upon the moods and tenses of servants. 
She can do as she pleases in her own house 
without fear of trouble. Should she choose 
to permit one member of the family to break- 
fast late, or should she wish to have dinner 
at an uncanonical hour 
she is not tormented by 
the reflection that Brid- 
get or Gretchen’ or 
Chloe may be put out. 
Literally as well as fig- 
uratively she is mistress 
in her own house. 

Of course there are 
drawbacks to this state 
of affairs. There are to 
most human conditions. 
It is not always pleas- 
ant to have to get din- 
ner on the hot days, or 
to wash dishes when one 
is tired, or to feel that 
if one is forced to stop 
through fatigue or in- 








disposition everything 
else about the house 
stops too. But the mar- 


vellous law of com- 
pensation works here, as 
everywhere else, and for 
my own part I don’t 
think that the woman 
who does her own work 
is an object of pity on 
that ground alone. It would be melancholy 
if she were, since there are nearly ninety- 
five per cent. of her in the United States 
against the small remaining fraction who 
hire help. 

The woman who does her own work is 
wise when she establishes conventions of her 
own and says she will live as she pleases. I 
know one such woman. She is a good house- 
keeper and a thrifty, for she has to consider 
the dollars-and-cents question very carefully. 


WITHOUT A 





DISHES FOR KEEPING FOOD HOT. 
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3ut she feels that she is of more importance 
than rules and regulations laid down for the 
use of those who. have servants at their com- 
mand, and she rules her own home in accord- 
ance with her theories. A happy home it 
is, too, and one to which guests are always 
welcomed, with no word of apology for things 
being a little different 
from what they are in 
some other homes. 
Never had she a guest, 
to my knowledge, who 
did not enjoy the dif- 
ference and find it a 
cause for praise and not 
for criticism. 

To begin at the begin- 
ning, she does not have 
the conventional break- 
fast. The family are 
fond of fruit, and this, 
with a cereal, a cup of 
good coffee, rolls, and 
bacon or eggs cooked in 
some simple way sat- 
isfy their needs for this 
meal. When summer 
fruit is plenty breakfast 
will consist of this, 
bread and butter, and 
coffee for the grown-ups, 
with milk and a cereal 
besides for the children. 
These, by the way, are 
taught from the first 
that part of the work of 
the house is as much theirs as other portions 
are the share of their mother, and they bear 
their part of the burden as a matter of 
course and cheerfully, with no thought that 
they aré being imposed upon or overtasked. 

The mother’s morning is pretty busy, be- 
cause she has not only most of the work of 
the house to do after the children are off for 
school, but sometimes, because she was tired 
the night before or something interesting 
presented itself, she put most of the dinner 
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dishes in hot water, after scraping them, 
covered them, and left them. The silver was 
washed and put away, but the bulk of the 


dishes were left to be done when she felt 
fresh and bright and ready for her day’s 
work. She is systematic about her employ- 


ments, too, in the line of sweeping, cleaning, 
ete., but she tries to take things as they come 
and not toworry Lunch for the children when 





THE 


DINNER-TABLE AS SET WHEN THERE IS NO 
they come home from school at noon is plain 
and substantial, and her dinners are not the 
function one usually with the 
name. If she has stock in the house or if 
her meat course is light, she serves soup, but 
if not she has her meat course without pref- 
ace, accompanying the meat with a couple 
of vegetables and following it sometimes with 
a sweet—preferably fresh fruit—sometimes 
with a salad, crackers, and cheese. On rare 
occasions she may have all three courses, and 
a cup of coffee invariably finishes the meal. 
Whatever she may have to economize 
upon, she insists upon good food and abun- 
danec of it for her household. There is never 
any omission of the niceties of serving or 
arrangement, and the impression made upon 
the visitor 
plenty. 
Granting 
and that 


associates 


else 


is one of simple and elegant 


that circumstances alter cases 
the same rule cannot be followed 


by all housekeepers, it may still be asserted 
that the woman who gives to her home-ma- 
king the careful thought most women would 
bestow upon planning important additions 
to their wardrobes, can make far more of it 
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and accomplish her duties with more ease 
and success than the woman who runs her 
house in haphazard fashion. Such thought 
and care may possibly be omitted by the 
woman who has service at her command, al- 
though that they are necessary in her case 
also is proved by the experience of every 
at the head of a domestic force. But 
planning which will simplify her labors and 
give her a degree of self-confidence 
that will connote poise and ease of 
mind is indispensable to the woman 
who does her own work. 

The chief problem that comes to 
a housekeeper in the daily round of 
her duties is dinner, as a matter of 
Not a formal dinner—that 

renounce beyond her 
scope in existing conditions—but the 
regular evening meal. Breakfast is 
in most houses or less of a 
scramble, and melancholy as this may 
be, it is as true in houses where there 
are competent servants as in the 
homes without them. In the millen- 
nium it is to be hoped that each 
member of a family will breakfast 
apart, but until that longed-for 
period one must resign one’s self to 
a certain amount of friction at the 
morning meal, or if not to friction, to labor- 
ed cheerfulness and obvious patience. 
Luncheon, too, is an informal repast with, at 
its best, a spice of picnic thrown in. 

But dinner! Here at least the household 
must gather about itself what shreds of dig- 
nity it possesses, and try to compass a meal 
that shall not be altogether unworthy of the 
distinguished name of dinner. And I 
tend that this is as possible in a household 
where no maid is employed as in one presided 
over by a butler—if only one goes about it 
in the right way. 

In the first place, however the bill of fare 
may depart from the conventions, there must 
be no such departure in the spreading of the 
table. The spotless linen, the shining glass, 
silver, and china, must be as carefully ar- 
ranged for the entirely domestic meal as for 
that to which guests are expected. When 
feasible there should be flowers or at least 
a growing plant in the middle of the table. 
No liberties or carelessness may be permitted 
with the stage-setting. The first look at the 
table should produce the impression of an 
orderly and dignified occasion. 


woman 


course. 


she may 


as 


more 


MAID. 


con- 
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The same orderliness and dignity should 
continue throughout the meal. Since there 
is no maid, the dishes for each course must 
all be put on the table at once, instead of 
having the vegetables on the side-table. But 
this was the universal custom years ago, and 
is still followed by preference in many homes 
where there are attendants to pass the dishes. 
The meat in front of the carver, each vege- 
table near some one who will serve it, a piece 
of bread and a butter-ball on each bread-and- 
butter plate, gravy or sauce, pickles or rel- 
ishes, may all be in place when the family 
comes in. 

Once assembled and seated, a like orderli- 
ness should be adhered to in serving the food. 
If everything is on the table as it should be, 
there will be no need for constant jumping 
up to repair deficiencies. Nothing is more 
disturbing to the calm that should wait upon 
digestion than such irregularities. The but- 
ter has been forgotten and one person rushes 
to the refrigerator. There are not enough 
tablespoons and a relief expedition flies to 
the silver-drawer. The vinegar-cruet is 
empty and a third member of the family 
vanishes into the pantry. We have all of 
us known such dinner-tables and our gas- 
tronomic memories hold them in _ bitter 
souvenir. 

It is all so unnecessary! Thought and 
planning can soon make second nature of 
the habit of putting on 
the table in advance all 
that is likely to be re- 
quired, and when this has 
been done the meal may 
progress in as pleasing a 
peacé as would be possible 
with trained service. It 
does the different members 
of the family no harm to 
wait on one another, and 
arouses in them a quick- 
ness to notice and antici- 
pate the wants of others 
that is conspicuously ab- 
sent from the manners of 
those who have always 





for the salad or the dessert, with finger- 
bowls and doilies complete, the vinegar and 
oil cruets when these will be needed in pre- 
paring the salad dressing, the after-dinner 
coffee cups and saucers and sugar-bowl, and 
any other adjuncts which it is well to have 
near the hand of the mistress of the house. 

When the time comes to change the plates 
—for no lack of service must be permitted 
to interfere with the sequence of courses 
the work should be deputed to one member 
of the family. The quiet of the earlier part 
of the meal should not be rudely dispelled by 
permitting half the persons at the table to be 
on their feet at once. If there are daughters 
in the household each may take her turn at 
removing the plates, brushing the crumbs 
from the cloth, and bringing in the next 
course. Should there be only boys, it will do 
them no harm to gain a little dexterity in the 
details of housekeeping. Such instruction 
will cause their future wives to arise and 
call the mother-in-law blessed. Or if the 
task of changing the plates devolves upon the 
mistress of the house she may do it with as 
much calm and dignity as she would display 
in a less homely occupation. She could ar- 
range flowers or fruit or dispense afternoon 
tea to guests with no embarrassment or at- 
tempt at apology. Why should she not clear 
her table with equal grace ? 

Again let me emphasize the importance of 








been served by attendants. THE DINNER-TABLE WITH A HANDY SERVING-TABLE. 


When the table is not 
large enough to accommodate without crowd- 
ing the dishes that will be needed at the meal, 
a serving-table may be pressed into use and 
on this may be the overflow supply. Here, 
too, may be the pitcher of water, the plates 





everything being managed with the same 
precision when the family is alone as when 
guests are expected. In this manner only can 
the housekeeper be sure that when company 
comes she will not be taken at a disadvantage. 
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The woman who does her own work is 
sometimes in danger of gliding into an at- 
titude of shrinking from guests. Very mis- 
takenly she feels that when she cannot offer 
the perfection of employed service to her 
friends she does not care to ask them to her 
table. Thus the man of the house too often 
has to renounce the privilege, dear to his 
heart, of bringing home a chance guest. 
When young and inexperienced he cherishes 
the illusion that he can do this at any time 
without warning, and it takes a series of bit- 
ter lessons to convince him that he is not 
free in this regard, and that even if he sends 
word to his wife that one of his old college 
friends has happened in and that he is bring- 
ing him out to dinner he may be making a 
terrible blunder. 

It is always a pity when this stage is 
reached. The man who comes to the point 
where he is afraid to invite a friend home 
with him when he pleases has lost something 
besides: the privilege. A certain degree of 
confidence in his wife’s ability to meet 
emergencies, in her eagerness to give him 
pleasure, is gone. I say this without any 
wish to minimize the inconveniences it often 
causes a wife to have sudden guests, whether 
announced an hour in advance or entirely 
unheralded. Yet, after all, it is not such a 
calamity to have to share with a friend that 
which the housekeeper has considered good 
enough for her own, and it is ten to one that 
if the guest is made welcome and given to 
feel that his coming brought pleasure and 
bothered no one he will be as well pleased as 
if his visit had been planned for days ahead. 

The woman who gives her husband the 
right—which should have been his already— 
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to bring home a friend when he pleases 
should have an emergency cupboard to which 
she can turn if the provision that was 
enough for six should seem slim for seven. 
In this closet may be tinned soups that need 
only heating and a little seasoning to be ready 
for the table, a few cans of good fish, meat, 
and preserves, jars of fancy cheeses, a supply 
of crackers, olives, and a few other things 
whose addition to the table will help out a 
plain meal. She may seldom have to draw 
upon this stock, but the knowledge that it 
is there will be a comfort to her. In any case 
let her avoid the pitfall of apologies. Their 
usual effect is to indicate faults or omissions 
to a guest who never would have perceived 
them had not the luckless excuse for their 
existence forced them upon his attention. 

A valuable aid in the housekeeping of the 
woman with no servant is a selection of dishes 
for keeping food hot. There are many of 
these. The chafing-dish first—not only the 
one used for table cookery, but the old-fash- 
ioned hot-water dish whose chief function is 
a heat-preserver. This has a cover, of course, 
and is usually large enough to hold a medium- 
sized roast, to say nothing of steak or chops. 
Next come the casseroles, of which there are 
many styles and sizes. Some are much orna- 
mented, others plain, and they may be used 
not only for the preparation of food en 
casserole, but also as bake-dishes for vege- 
tables and puddings. Also there are plates 
especially for hot breads, consisting either of 
covers fitted over plates or else supplied with 
a hot-water reservoir in the lower part. 


These may in a measure take the place of a 
servant in supplying hot food to the family 
without hired service. 
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N these days of constant ocean travel, 
Rhodes scholarships, international 
petition in sports, and Anglo-American 
marriages, the two great branches of the 
English-speaking race are coming into ever 


com- 


closer social connection. Our rich men and 
women go to London for the season, hire a 
shooting-box in Seotland, or make a round 


of visits at the 
racy. 
British manners 
revealed to their 


country houses of the aristoc- 
filled with admiration for 
and customs, as these are 
view from the crest of the 
and zealously endeavor to intro- 
duce English ways when they return to the 
United States. The result is very disap- 
pointing. We get a poor copy, a faint imita- 


They are 


social wave, 


ticn that fits our soil about as well as a re- 
production of the Parthenon suits a_ bleak 
New England hillside. The Anglomaniae 


who built his Newport villa without a single 
modern convenience doubtless rendered him- 
self medizvally * uncomfortable, but did he 
accomplish anything else? The English serv- 
ants who are triumphantly brought over seem 


to fail in their mission. Removed from their 


accustomed atmosphere, they assume an added 
air of insolence to keep themselves in 
countenance—or does the more democratic 


bearing of 

Thackeray 

high relief ? 
Our returned 


those around them bring what 
would call their “ hotty air” into 


American forgets, in his mis- 
sionary zeal to reform us, that the difference 
English and 
customs is due to a difference in ideals as well 
as in The British ideal is not 
so high as ours, since it demands the per- 
petual subordination of the masses without 
which the permanent elevation of the classes 


between 


conditions. 


would be impossible. This subordination 
may be disguised under the high-sounding 


title of loyalty, but the inquiring mind of the 
twentieth century asks, loyalty to whom? 
Fidelity to a noble man exercising con- 
spicuous talents in a high place challenges 
our admiration. Loyalty to a man whose 
small abilities are chiefly occupied in planning 
his own amusements, without regard for the 
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welfare of his country and its people, is as 
out of date as the Newport villa without mod- 
ern conveniences. 

Our ideal, of the freedom and essential 

equality of all men, is certainly a higher and 
nobler one, since it recognizes the dignity of 
every man made in the image of his Creator 
and obliges him to obey no ruler save those 
whom he has helped to choose. This: ideal 
tends to make every American citizen stand 
erect, an attitude undeniably betokening 
higher civilization than going on all - fours, 
or bent over with perpetual admiration for 
“our betters.” 

The British system, with its primogeniture 

and division into survival of 
feudalism. It seems, however, to suit the 
genius of the people, nor are they likely to 
outgrow it save in the slow, safe way charac- 
teristic of them. Meantime it has certain 
advantages. In spite of the protests of a few 
radicals, Englishmen still believe in class 
distinctions. They see for themselves that a 
nobleman is a superior animal in many ways. 
True, he is a very expensive product for 
whom all the other buds of the spring, all 
his brothers and sisters, have been sacrificed, 
to say nothing of countless humbler people. 
But he is a fine plant, he is their plant, there- 
fore they are proud of him. Being a people 
of little imagination and slow thought, they 
do not ask themselves whether he is worth 
the -price paid. The English has 
persisted so long that it is clearly under- 
The upper know that their 
involves responsibilities as well as 
privileges. The duke is bound to protect and 
aid all who are dependent upon him or on his 
family. Nor does he often need to assert his 
superiority in an offensive way, because it 
is seldom challenged. Hence he is not obliged 
to assume the haughty airs by which the 
multimillionaire in a democratic country 
sometimes endeavors to show that he is not 
as other men are. 

In justice to the English it should be said 
that they have other and nobler ideals which 
mitigate the subserviency induced by their 


asses, ‘is a 


system 


stor vd. classes 


position 
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class distinctions. Courage, honesty, personal 
independence, they strive for and admire as 
no other nation does—hence they are able to 
maintain an erect bearing, when no great 
lord is in the offing! 

With the disadvantages of the American 
ideal we are all sadly familiar. It is so high, 
so far above the every-day world of human 
selfishness and struggle for power, that we 
often lose sight of the precious doctrine of 
human equality and brotherhood. We are 
reproached with an effort to maintain in cer- 
tain sets an exclusiveness far exceeding that 
of aristocratic countries. English people 
smile at the fondness for civil and military 
titles in a land where those of nobility are 
forbidden by law. The equality of opportuni- 
ties given to all produces restlessness and 
discontent, as well as a healthy spirit of 
emulation. Perhaps the most regrettable fea- 
ture is the distinction accorded to wealth 
and its possessors. An aristocracy founded 
on rank and the possession of land has some 
claims to real superiority. Gentle birth and 
the inherited traditions of noble ancestors 
should tend to produce gentle manners if not 
true elevation of character. The worst form 
of aristocracy is said to be that based on the 
possession of money, because it is purely ma- 
terial and makes no appeal to the higher 
sentiments. All exalted rank must have 
wealth to maintain it, but where the imagina- 
tion is called into play by aid of hereditary 
titles and estates, we rise to a more poetic 
level. One can imagine laying down one’s 
life in the defence of Charles Stuart or the 
Duke of Argyle, but who would be willing to 
die for a modern captain of industry? It 
is doubtless this appeal of hereditary rank to 
the imagination which makes our multi- 
millionaires wish to marry their daughters to 
foreign noblemen. Their desire to import 
English customs is due partly to the same 
cause, to admiration of the order and con- 
venience of the long-established aristocratic 
system, and to a craving for the homage of 
their fellow men. It would be unkind to say 
that they want to be rude, but one may be 
permitted to think the freedom to make dis- 
agreeable remarks, if you are in the humor, 
a part of the British code which is attractive 
to weak human nature. 

Our own system makes a powerful appeal 
to the imagination, not in behalf of an in- 
dividual or a class, but of a whole people. 
Cynics may call the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence a mass of glittering generalities, and 
pronounce universal suffrage a failure. The 
children of the immigrant know better. They 
are proud of their adopted country, of its 
history, and of its principles. They see these 
embodied in the public schools, where educa- 
tion is free to all, in the voting-booths to 
which the humblest citizen has the right of 
access. To them Jefferson’s words, “ All men 
are created equal,” have a real meaning, for 
they and their parents have known very dif- 
ferent conditions in lands over the sea. They 
eagerly embrace the American ideal of a free, 
self-governing people, and this shows itself in 
their behavior and manners. Bryce in his 
American Commonwealth comments on this 
bearing of our citizens. Accustomed to the 
deference of his social inferiors in England, 
it at first appeared to him strange, but when 
he became accustomed to it, he liked and re- 
spected our republican manner. 

In the United States we may claim that 
universal education produces a high average 
of politeness, while the idea of human brother- 
hood bears fruit in much real kindness. In 
a country where it is “only three generations 
from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves” there is 
not time to develop the perfect flower of man- 
ners characteristic of older and more stratified 
civilizations. These ups and downs are very 
painful to individuals. It is hard for a man 
to be poor, whose father or grandfather has 
been rich and powerful. Yet if he would 
look at the matter rightly, he and his family 
might be like a social settlement diffusing a 
higher standard of taste and culture in the 
poorer neighborhood to which they have been 
obliged to remove. In a word, the constant 
changes in our society keep up a movement 
in the body politic that tends to leaven the 
whole mass, and to produce a favorable ef- 
fect on the manners of the comparatively 
humble. 

The American is accused of thinking him- 
self as good as any one else and a little bet- 
ter. When our country men or women take 
a menial position they sometimes exaggerate 
their own dignity. One respects this deter- 
mination not to sink in the social scale, 
though it has its inconveniences. A Yankee 


coachman of my childhood referred to “the 
man who came to see your father and the 
gentleman who drove him,” merely to sustain 
his own gentility, not to impugn that of his 
employer. 

It is easy to understand why the English 
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have gained a reputation for lack of courtesy 
and consideration, since their very virtues, 
and they have many, tend in an opposite 
direction. Their success as a conquering peo- 
ple, joined to their insular position, makes 
them certain of their own superiority, while 
their regard for pluck and straightforward- 
ness causes them to disdain euphemism. A 
lack of imagination and a certain coarseness 
of fibre prevent their entering into the feel- 
ings of others. Hence they sometimes say 
rude things without perceiving their own in- 
civility. Two English ladies of good social 
position were conversing not long ago on the 
deck of a steamer. 

“Why did you stay so long in America?” 

“Oh, you know my 
American.” 

“ How dreadful!” was the tactful rejoinder. 
A number of our countrywomen heard it, and 
grew so angry as to recover from the 
sickness that had oppressed them a moment 
before. Probably the lady who was so un- 
fortunate as to possess an American brother- 
in-law was well accustomed to British 
frankness to be surprised at it. The travelled 
English gentleman loses something of this 
insular feeling of superiority and is often a 
very agreeable man. The British tourist is 
often thought brusque. 

What a singular contradiction there is be- 
tween the uncivil speeches sometimes made 
by the Briton and the well-bred modulation 
of his voice! The soft tones and cultivated 
speech of an English gentlewoman indicate 
centuries of refinement and make our or- 
dinary American way of speaking seem crude 
and harsh. Have we not here also a difference 
of ideal? Does not the Briton lay greater 
stress on personal cultivation and refinement 
than we do, while he is less concerned with 


married an 


sister 


sea- 


too 


courtesy toward others? He demands a 
smooth and soft utterance even from his 


servants, while his ear has grown so fastidious 
that the rough breathing jars upon it. The 
cockney elision of the “h” may be thought 
to be due to an over-effort at softening the 
language which results in weakening it. The 
aristocratic Englishman’s severe condemna- 
tion of any lapse in the use of this letter sug- 
gests that he is obliged to guard himself with 
some care against this fault, because it is 
all around him, 
very contagious. 
social ostracism 
his “h” seems 


and tricks of language are 
In “The Divine Fire” the 
of the poor poet who drops 
almost ludicrous to us, per- 
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haps because we have few difficulties with this 
letter. 

The insistence of the Englishman on 
the daily tub, his classification of the masses 
as “the great unwashed,” are familiar in- 
stances of his personal refinement. Yet a 
witty American woman said: “An English 
nobleman smells of the stable,” and a curled 
darling of our New York aristocracy, who re- 
ceived a part of his education at Eton, de- 
clares the Briton takes his tub not because he 
is cleaner than other people, but because he 
likes it! Sidney Smith tells us no English 
gentleman has spit upon the floor since the 
Heptarchy. When I recall the gigantic cus- 
pidores with which some of our legislative 
halls are profusely decorated, I conclude that 
the American man has not fully outgrown the . 
habit which was long a national reproach to us. 

Nor have we yet acquired the love of pri- 
vacy which distinguishes the well-bred Briton. 
He likes to live in the centre of a great do- 
main, shielded from the noise and bustle of 
the high road. The gregarious spirit which 
causes our suburbanites to tear down all 
fences and walls, and to live in full view of 
the public, must seem incomprehensible to 
him! 

A gentleman who has spent much time in 
Europe suggests that Englishmen fail * at 
times to be polite because their theory of 
manners differs from that of the Continental 
European as well as from our own. They do 
not, in his opinion, accept the doctrine of 
noblesse oblige. They do not feel it a part 
of their duty to themselves to be polite to 
others, or, as we should put it in America, self- 
respect demands that we show respect to other 
people. It is impossible for outsiders to de- 
termine this question, for the behavior to 
which we object might be explained by a dif- 
ferent standard of duty. The Briton might 
reply that candor seemed to him more im- 
portant than politeness under some circum- 
stances. A natural healthy boy despises the 
small conventions of life, and possibly the 
Englishman has not altogether outgrown boy- 
ish standards! This candor, accompanied by 
a love of fair play, is seen in their debates. 
Natives of other countries hesitate to accept 
invitations to read papers before British so- 
cieties, since the criticism is often extremely 
frank. To have some one arise and say, 
“These views are absurd,” is not gratifying 
to the foreigner accustomed to a more dis- 
creetly veiled mode of expression. 
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British frankness of speech makes the 
English man or woman say things that ap- 
pear indelicate to us. They consider us 
prudish, while we think them a little coarse— 
everything depends upon the point of view! 
There is a primness of speech and manner 
which is indicative of a half-way stage of 
culture, it is true. The woman who “ sustains 
a fracture of her nether limb” aims at re- 
finement, but goes over the border-line into 
affectation. Surely this is to be preferred to 
the twentieth-century fad of discussing, a la 
Bernard Shaw, topics from which our mothers 
shrank with horror! 

In holding up to ridicule his exag- 
gerated picture of the English girl hunting 
down in the mountain fastnesses of the 
Sierra her natural prey, the eligible single 
man, the clever Irishman has laid himself 
open to the obvious retort, “ This- may be a 
good portrait of a British maiden; it does 
not resemble the American girl.” The pre- 
ponderance of women, the greater difficulty 
of earning a living, the clinging to the old 
ideal of marriage as the only desirable destiny 
for a girl, make the English matrons keener 
than their sisters across the water to secure 
husbands for their daughters. The daughters 
themselves feel more anxiety in the matter 
than do ours. Hence there is more social 
manceuvring than with us; at least it is more 
openly practised, since the English people 
are less quick-witted than we are. A charm- 
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ing American girl was surprised, during a 
recent visit to London, to find some one had 
carried off the gentleman designated by the 
hostess to take her in to dinner, leaving to her 
a less desirable escort! The Briton is more 
accustomed to receive general homage from 
women than his transatlantic kinsman, there- 
fore, like Meredith’s Egoist, he can swallow 
a large amount of flattery as due to his 
superior masculine position. It has become 
a truism that American women are better 
treated than those of any other nationality, 
that our men make better husbands. 

One can easily understand why English- 
men marry American girls. Their grace, 
charm, wit, and independence of character 
make them delightful companions. British 
matrons cannot be expected to like these in- 
ternational marriages, and where titled Eng- 
lishmen are concerned there is doubtless 
mancuvring in American drawing-rooms. A 
society wit declared that a young nobleman 
had been immured in a certain imposing stone 
palace, not being allowed to leave it until he 
had proposed to the daughter of the house! 

Meantime the position and occupations of 
women are changing rapidly in Great Britain 
as in our own country. Even an English 
gentlewoman can now engage in trade and 
still be considered a gentlewoman. Hence she 
is in less danger than formerly of making 
a marriage of convenience, since other careers 
are open to her. 





THE DESERTED HOUSE 
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Ciose the windows where so often 


Streamed the radiance of relief, 


Light that never failed to soften 


Shadows born of sin and grief 


Close the door around whose portal 


Blooming buds in 


beauty twined, 


Flowers that dropped their seed immortal 


In the mould of heart and mind. 


Softly, softly through the garden 


Now so sad and desolate, 


Say “good-by ” and Love’s own warden 


Memory shall guard the gate. 




















OROTHEA said to me the other day: 
“There’s something I’ve been wait- 
ing to speak about to you—to you, and 


others like you. Why do you always write 
as if poor women were to blame for every- 
thing? Why don’t you write up the other 
side of it? Why don’t you ‘ pitch into’ men? 
Aren’t they to blame for anything? I think 
it’s time that they got shown up as they de- 
serve.” 

Of course I had to sit down at once and 
explain to Dorothea that when you are talk- 
ing to wives you are not talking to hus- 
bands, desirable and needed as the latter mode 
of communication may be. It is what a 
woman may remedy in herself or may con- 
tribute to the happiness of a home that is 
the burden of the situations under discussion 
—the thing that she herself is answerable for. 
Very few women need to be told their hus- 
bands’ shortcomings, and I think there are 
fewer still who find a sense of ill-usage con- 
ducive to cheerful effort on their own part. 
I certainly would not begin a series of Talks 
to Husbands by “ pitching into” their wives 
and showing them up as selfish and unsatis- 
factory. 

Perhaps you have sometimes heard one of 
your own children protest, after being taken 
to task solitarily for some fault or some 
habit: “I don’t see why you don’t talk to 
Harry or Alice the way you do to me—you 
never seem to think anything they do is 
wrong!” Yet you know perfectly well that 
that is just what Harry or Alice says about 
the other two. when either being 
brought to book. 

It is the influence of each one on his own 
life, and so on the lives of others, that you 
have been trying to get at—the one thing 
that is irremediably one’s own, by which one 
stands or falls. You don’t try to inspire un- 
selfishness in Lucy by telling her that Harry 
fibs. 

It seems to me that comparatively few 
wives understand the scope of their own in- 
fluence—they are, as a rule, much more oc- 
cupied by the influence on themselves of the 


one is 


husband’s attitude. A woman may be utterly 
disappointed, cast down, even tearful, because, 
after a day of toil—through all the tedious, 
dragging, wearisome details of which she 
has been upheld by the thought of her hus- 
band’s home-coming at night—he is himself 
tired, taciturn, oblivious of her. She may 
excuse, she may pity, she may sympathize, 
but the fact itself takes away just so much 
motive power of her own—takes away some 
necessary exhilaration that is the lubricating 
oil in those cog-wheels of continuous effort. 
Yet this very woman will not realize the ef- 
fect of her own attitude on her husband—how 
much of his motive business-power is taken 
from him for the day because the hours in 
which he should have been rested and cheered 
have been filled with complainings and la- 
menting over situations which were not his 
to cope with, and problems which he cannot 
work out. 

I believe that it is the right of every wife 
to go to her husband with her problems and 
her cares. Who can advise and help and sus- 
tain her if he doesn’t? ZTwo minds are always 
beiter than one in solving a difficulty—sym- 
pathy itself may throw a new light on it. 
But very often she doesn’t really make any 
effort to solve the difficulty at all, to get at 
the root of the trouble, whatever it may be— 
she only wants to complain about it. Con- 
tinual lamenting over conditions one does not 
try to make any better is one of the most 
wearying, the most life-sapping things on 
earth. 

Many a man hasn’t been able to see a busi- 
ness opportunity, or has been seemingly un- 
interested and lethargic in the work that is 
his daily routine, because he has a mind 
sapped and dulled by the burden of reiterated 
domestic cares. The life is taken out of him. 

Sut just as this is true so the reverse is 
true, one is thankful to say. There are many 
men whose success would never have been 
but for the efforts, the comprehension, the 
untiring help, of devoted wives — the little 
daily ways of a love that divines the need 
without having to be told of it. 
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Not infrequently articles have been pub- 
lished regarding the wives of popular men— 
statesmen, authors, artists, poets, men with 
great initiative power of different kinds. 
Sometimes these women are themselves bril- 
liant, leaders in society, in polities, in the arts, 
coordiz.ate with their distinguished husbands 
before the world; but oftener we find them 
quiet, obseure, modest, known intimately by 
few. It comes as a surprise to learn that they 
have been their husbands’ greatest helpers, 
that the men who are so courted and admired 
have depended on them for inspiration. It 
is not that these women should 
have great intellect; they may have it or have 
it not. but they have some fine quality of 
courage, of simple clear-sightedness, a sym- 
pathy that is like a sixth sense. They do not 
fret unduly over little things. We are in- 
terested when we read of such wives, and give 
them our belated meed of wondering praise. 
We feel an additional respect for our own sex. 

Perhaps we have all met, in our daily life, 
the man who becomes at sight popular with 
everybody. We say, “ What a charming man 
Mr. Jones is!” The neighborhood rings with 
the name of this new addition to it. He has 
something about him that is particularly en- 
gaging; his unaffected cordiclity attracts 
every one, he seems to think of numberless 
little attentions to old and young. Mrs. 
Jones is nice enough, one supposes, but not 
very attractive—what a pity she is such a 
quiet, unresponsive little person—one is rather 
sorry that he has such a wife until after a 
while it dawns upon one, after long acquaint- 
ance, that he is as dependent on her as a baby. 
It is she who is the real thing, not he. She 
tells hini when to put on a clean shirt, and 
when to take those flowers to Mrs. Brown, and 
that Mrs. Smith would love to have 
fresh tomatoes from the garden, and that Mrs. 
Robinson and her little boy are just getting 
off the trolley-car and if he runs quickly he 
ean help her. Her art is so perfect that he 
doesn’t resent her suggesting things to him— 
he doesn’t know she suggests them — he is 
pleased to find that what he does is the right 
thing. His wife takes, of choice, the homely, 
unlovely part in public, and leaves him the 
popularity. 

We have all seen men like this who were 
nothing but what their wives made them. 


necessary 


some 


Now if a retiring, housekeeping woman can 
not only be the inspiration of a great man, but 
can put life and spirit into a very common- 
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place one, it seems as if there must be a wide 
scope for influence somewhere between these 
two poles. She may never want to be the 
wife of the popular man, so called, with all 
the sacrifice, the repression, the hereulean 
solitary shouldering of all burdens which the 
role implies, but she may take a text from the 
words tu realize something of the scope of her 
influence. She has it whether she wills it 
or not, for bad or for good, for furthering 
or for hindrance in big things, and for lit- 
tle things. Her attitude to her husband tells 
in ways that she never stops to think of. I 
heard a plain, elderly woman say the other 
day, after being thrown into office 
panionship with a stranger, a man said to be 
recently divorced after a marriage of some 
years: 

“You can tell, at any rate, that his wife 
must have been a lady.” 

-He had a quality in his attitude toward the 
woman who spoke that showed the effect of 
that association as plainly as if it had been 
written on the band of the hat which he 
lifted involuntarily as often as he met her, 
or if it had been placarded upon the shoes 
of the feet which he hurriedly removed from 
the chair opposite him when she came into 
the office. In either case it wasn’t the act it- 
self alone, but the manner; it spoke of a nice 
and wonted observance that had 
pected from him. 

Every married woman, no matter how 
limited her life may seem, no matter how 
shut up she may be in the nursery or the 
kitchen, has a means of contact with the great 
world in the man who goes out into it—has 
a means of influence on it through him. Seen 
or unseen, it is there. The man who is happy 
in his home carries the atmosphere of it with 
him—he is himself more in touch with others 
because of it. In this day and age when so 
many women are seeking scope for their 
powers in arts and professions and business 
careers, there are some who realize that in 
their marriage there is the very widest scope 
—women who put the enthusiasm, the brain 
power, the artistic perception, the clear- 
sighted effort into their profession as wives 
and mothers, mistresses of households. These 
are the women who use their brains and their 
souls to love with, as well as their hearts, 
and who wield an extraordinarily far-reach- 
ing power, all the greater because that power 
is the last thing they are thinking of, or seek 
to attain. That intangible thing that we 
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eall the Spirit of the Home walks abroad with 
every member of it. The “nice” children 
in school gravitate instantly toward the chil- 
dren of that household, gravitate toward the 
house itself because there is something there 
that they need. 

It isn’t necessary to go out into the world, 
to speak, to labor, to have one’s influence felt. 
If you have what the world needs, it will find 
it out unerringly, and come to you to claim 
it. You give far more to your neighbor’s 
child than that drink of water when he 
tramps into your kitchen with your own 
boy, in his litthe muddy boots, because he 
daren’t go into his own home. The muddy 
boots are the thing of real importance in his 
house, not the child itself. 

I think it is the everlasting confusion of 
detail, of aims, of accomplishment, that is 
most answerable for a woman’s weakness, 
both bodily and spiritual—answerable for her 
frittered influence. Just as soom as she takes 
time to separate the tangle and see what is 
the main issue, everything is simplified. She 
finds then that there are only one or two 
really important about the matter, 
after all the coil—if one can be equal to those 
all the rest will settle itself. The truly 
crucial after all, isn’t whether the 
washerwoman has “ disappointed ” this Mon- 
day morning, 


things 


thing, 


immediate clean 
clothes are demanded by vacation-going mem- 
bers of thé family. The truly crucial thing is 
to keep one’s temper and nerves steady, so 
that that family will feel that you still con- 
trol the situation, not that it controls you. 
If you can tell them that everything will be 
all right, that those perennial “ duck skirts ” 
will surely be laundered in time, everything 
will come right—you don’t know how at the 
moment, but future events justify you; all you 
really needed was to be able to think out the 
new problem clearly. If one can only com- 
petently remember that by Wednesday this 
present complication of Tuesday, no matter 
what its problems, muscle-wearing and other- 
wise, will be all lived through, one doesn’t 
get so upset about it. 

To teach one’s self to live so that the dis- 
quieting influence of one day doesn’t hold 
over to the next, to really 
those hours which are the 
more help than one knows until one tries it. 
It isn’t so much what we do that tires us, 
after all, but what we feel that we can’t do. 
To-morrow is apt to be such a weighty thing 


just when 


rest the mind in 
hours for rest, is 
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in prospect, whether it is to be filled with 
housework or house-hunting, dressmaking or 
committees, of office-work with a week’s busi- 
ness to be done in eight hours, or company or 
lunches and dinners, or anything else that 
seems to fill those future hours to overflow- 
ing.- One is tired to begin on in the morn- 
ing, at the very fhought. The man who bids 
his wife good-by as he goes off for his own 
day’s work feels the clouds settling down as 
he leaves, and shunts the domestic burdens 
from him as he out the door. She 
tells him later just how this attitude of his 
affects her, but he will never tell her how her 
attitude affects him. A man rarely dwells 
on anything unpleasant unless he has to— 
he gets away from it as soon as possible. She 
wil] complain to him each night and tell 
him how hard she has had to work. Very 
few men complain daily, when you come to 
think of it, of how hard they have to work. 
Once in a while they may allude to it, casual- 
ly, sure of comprehension, to another man; 
very seldom will they dwell on it to a wom- 
an. It is she, it may be, who at last, in loving 
fierceness, pounces on the fact, and confronts 
him with it. With a man, as a rule, if a thing 
has to be done it has to be done—why, then, 
talk about it? A woman’s constant analyza- 
tion of her feelings and his feelings is some- 
thing foreign to him—it annoys him when it 
is eternally persisted in. Yet many a man 
who loves his wife, though he will never ana- 
lyze any attitude of hers towards him, will be 
nevertheless instantly affected by any, by the 
slightest, change in it. He will feel that 
change even though he may never speak of 
it. If she grow a little sweeter, a little nobler, 
a little more reposeful, a little braver, such 
a marr feels the difference—he cannot help 
feeling it, and he shows instantly that he does. 
Something that is fine and good exerts its 
influence on him There is a special 
bond that endears us to those who bring out 
the best there is in us—who make us realize 
our possibilities for the highest. 

The power of the household doesn’t, dimin- 


goes 


too. 





ish with the centuries—it grows instead 
stronger every day, as women grow in 
strength. Do you remember a little poem 


about a mother whose sons talked over the 
coming voting season with ler, when some 
big point was at issue? It ends, if I re- 
member rightly—in the triumph of the right, 


For seven boys went “ mother’s way,” 
And seven carried the election! 
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HE accompanying drawings show three 

adaptations of the same designs in the 

now popular embroideries. 
two designs, for each of which three different 
stvles of embroidery are shown. 


There are 


The first is a conventionalized clover leaf, 
with sprays of tiny leaves on each side, and 
the first representation of this shows it en- 
tirely in eyelet-work with the exception of 
the outlined leaves and the buttonholed seal- 
lops. 

This is done in the usual way by running 
a thread around the space to be cut, cutting a 
slit through the centre, folding back the edges 
on the wrong side, and then whipping over 
and over with cotton floss. 

The edge is padded by filling the space with 
short darning-stitches, and then buttonholing 
closely and evenly. 

The second method shows the large leaves 


underlaid with net. This is done by laying 
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THE TREFOIL 


OR CLOVER DESIGN. 


the net in place on the right side of the 
linen, and then overcasting closely around 
the edge and cutting the linen from beneath. 
The triangular figures are put in by darning 
over the net. The small leaves are padded 


and made solid with the satin stitch, but they 


may be made in eyelet if preferred, as in the 
first style of working. The the 
clovers may be filled with any lace stitch in 
thread if preferred to the bought net. The 
regular fish-net stitch, which is made by a 
button - hole stitch, with stitch 
caught into the centre of the stitch above it, 
makes a very pretty filling for such an open 


leaves of 


loose each 


space. 
The third adaptation is entirely in solid 
embroidery. The large 
the “ satin 
the leaves and triangular spaces are made in 
satin or French embroidery. 


leaves are closely 


outlined in outline” stitch, and 
In all instances 
the scalloped edge is buttonholed. 

The 
dogwood blossom, and this is treated after 
the manner of the clover leaf. In the first 
however, the round eyelets are 
punched rather than cut, but the other work- 
ings are the same. 


second design is a conventionalized 


instance, 


Either of these edges may be appropriate- 
ly used upon the flounce of a petticoat or 
drawers or the ruffle of any undergarment, 
or they may be adapted to the front of waists 
or dress skirts. 

Another pretty way of using the patterns 
with the scalloped edge is on deep tucks. 
This is a good ornamentation for the broad 
box pleat at the front of a shirt-waist.’ Each 
pattern measures about two inches in width, 
the trefoil or clover design being a fraction 
under two 
a fraction 


inches, and the dogwood blossom 
over that width. Again, the de- 
with very good effect be applied 


Where they 


signs may 
to tucks on a little girl’s dress. 


are to be used on tucks, however, a rather 
thin material is best to choose, as the em- 
broidery through two thicknesses of heavy 


cotton or linen might be clumsy. On sheer 
lawns or mercerized fabrics the work would 
be very effective. 

The satin stitch, when applied to leaf and 
flower forms, should be worked with the 
stitches at right angles to the longest line of 
the form to be worked—that is, across a long, 
narrow leaf or slightly diagonal on a leaf 
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which has a strongly marked centre vein. 
All stems may be worked either in plain out- 
line stitch or with the outline stitch worked 
over and over like the satin stitch. This 
latter method gives the better results with 
French embroidery, for which satin stitch is 
another name. 

The patterns are perforated designs, which 
are stamped by rubbing a fine powder over 
the perforated After this has been 
done thoroughly the pattern is removed and 
pinned on in another place, thus continuing 
the design to any length. The pattern is 
made of stiff, strong paper, and may be used 
a great 


lines. 


many times. After stamping, irdén 
the stamped material with a hot iron. The 
powder is mixed with a gum, which is melted 
by the heat of the iron and so sets the stamp- 
ing of the pattern. 

Such work as_ these edges is especially 
good “pick-up” work. A long strip of 
lawn or nainsook may be torn off and rolled 
up in a small roll, only a half -yard or ‘so 
being stamped at a time. This stamped end 
may be put in a small working frame and, 
with the mercerized thread for the embroid- 
ery, may be kept in a convenient place in 
some pretty work-bag or basket, ready to be 
picked up, and a few stitches may be done 
when a friend drops in for a cozy chat, or 
when one has a quiet home evening. Gradually 
but surely the work will grow, and it will not 
seem long before a ruffle will be ready for use. 
And this hand-made ruffle will be worth its 
weight in gold almost, for it will outwear 
many dollars’ worth of machine embroidery, 
such as one buys in shops. Of the same grade 
as this work are the beautiful old pieces 
which have been handed down for two and 
three generations of women in this country 
and abroad. Our grandmothers set the 


fi Tr 


stitches in these beautiful old flounces, many 
of them weaving into the stitches their rosiest 
dreams of future wedded happiness. The 


dainty hand-work was used on some fine 
and laid 


garment for state occasions, away 








4 FLOWER EDGE FOR EMBROIDERY. 

in the cedar chest or the old mahogany high- 
boy betweentimes, and thus, from having re- 
spectful care, it has lasted to be a joy and a 
marvel to several generations of less skilful 
daughters. The tendency now is back to all 
of those old hand-crafts—to sewing, weaving, 
and fine embroidery, and the young girls are 
again learning the old lesson of planning for 
the future, storing away choice bits of work 
and dainty, fine materials. 

The patterns of these designs are for sale 
by the Bazar. The numbers of the designs 
are, for the trefoil or clover, No. 62, and for 
the flower or dogwood edge, No. 63. The 
price is 25 cents for either one, including 
powder for stamping. 
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HERE is no doubt that we American women are shockingly careless in 
the matter of our daily speech. Mr. William Dean Howells has told us 
so in the October number of the Bazar. Mr. Henry James pointed out 

the same unwelcome truth in its columns last month and in this issue, and he 
will continue the good work by adding next month 
: to that list of our imperfections which lack of 

The Question : - " 7 
f Our S h time alone forebade his extending to-day. For 
. oun many years the English people have called our 
: attention to our vocal failings with unweary- 
ing zeal and with true British courage and candor, and there has recently 
come to New York a young woman whose sole purpose among us is to check 
the whinnying and whining to which Mr. Howells objects, and the grunting 
and slobbering which have caused Mr. Henry James so much pain. We like 
and admire Mr. James too much to find any pleasure in the reflection that 
he found us vocally limping and shuffling; our hearts are too true to Mr. 
Howells to bear with equanimity the knowledge that in his ears we whine and 
whiffle. But if we are indeed “ creatures,” as Mr. James calls us, we are also 
intelligent creatures. He freely admits that. And being such, obviously the 
only course for us to pursue, after cooling off our burning cheeks, is to admit 
the truth of the criticisms which have been made and profit by the very 
definite help that has been given us. For our critics have kindly made it 
definite. They have not indulged in vague and general assertions which 
grieve us while leaving us uncertain as to the direction our willing feet 
should take toward the road to reform. They have told us what we do, and 
how we do it, and how it affects them. The woman, therefore, who foolishly 
wastes her time in trying to correct imaginary nasal tones, when she should 

instead be avoiding the habit of slobbering, will have only herself to blame. 

Let us then realize—and this is said in no spirit of levity, for indeed the 
topic and the condition are serious enough—that as a feminine nation we 
are charged by America’s two greatest literary men with doing these things 
when we speak: 

Twanging, whiffling, snuffling, whining, whinnying. 

Mumbling, vocally limping and shuffling, speaking through the nose, grunt- 
ing, slobbering. 

Here, then, is a formidable list of imperfections. Let us at least do away 
with such of them as we can master. The instruction of the young woman 
in New York will undoubtedly be exceedingly valuable to the privileged few 
who will have the benefit of it, but others, far away, need not despair. Any 
woman may be her own pupil in self-improvement, and almost any woman, ap- 
proaching this condition in a really contrite and humble spirit, will be sad- 
dened by that discovery of her own careless habits which she must make from 
day to day. Women of the same family can help one another. It is not to 
be hoped that many dwell as yet upon those spiritual heights whereon friends 
and acquaintances may ask one another for such helpful criticism. But in 
the safe shelter of the home let us have it; and if, in consequence, conversation 
languishes and temporary constraint reigns, let us still persevere 
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§, For, after all, it is not such a difficult matter to speak charmingly and to 
UZ; properly place the speaking voice. Reading aloud will help. Close atten- 
Ay tion to the language’ of those who speak better than we do will help 
h immensely. Patient, daily thought and practice will do wonders toward 


cultivating a careful, pleasing speech which will soon become a habit. The 


« 


Bazar is much more optimistic than Mr. James and Mr. Howells. Admitting 





! the truth of their charges, we yet believe that out of “the imprisoned mass ” 
Cy to which Mr. James so feelingly refers will escape more than the few “ in- 
ov dividuals” he dares to hope for. If, for example, each reader of these lines 
af \ will make of herself a little class in self-improvement, what a _ beginning 
y we shall have! For those who will do so, here are a few suggestions along 
9 very elemental lines: 
OH) Speak slowly. We all talk too fast. 
ty Give the letters and syllables of words their full value; don’t swallow them. 
Wy. Pitch your voice low. Produce throat and chest tones, not head tones. 
aN Modulate your voice; avoid flat tones and‘a too level manner of speech. 
Gs Do all this without self-consciousness. Practise at home. Never mind the 
fiz wide-eyed wonder of your hushand and the children. Divert them from 
ji criticism by making them follow your example. By way of inspiration 
oo recall from time to time a luminous sentence in one of Mr. James’s papers, 
hess which makes the effort seem so well worth while: 
Yi “The parts of our speech, the syllables of our words, the tones of our voice, 
arr the shade of our articulation, are’among the most precious of our familiar 
om tools.” 
a 
S 
im y a paraviadey usually has for its small or large social exactions excellent 
8 reasons founded on good taste and consideration for others. Occasionally, 
Oy however, there are exceptions to this rule, and a portion of the social com- 


munity wili take up with zeal worthy of a better cause absurd fads of  con- 
duct which not only have nothing to recommend 











them, but which may be positively mischievous 

Two Absurd ie = A ln I mnt ‘ 
: . in their effects. The present fad of dispensing al- 

Social Affectations ‘ . B : : 
most wholly with introductions is one of these. 





Recently it was carried to such a degree in a 
New York home that not one of the guests at a large luncheon was presented 
to the guest of honor whom they had been invited to meet, though all of them 
were strangers to her. Theoretically, being friends of her friend, they were 
friends of hers. Practically, it would have added much to her enjoyment, 
and to theirs, had she known which of them was the author of the novel she 
has just read with such pleasure, or which the bridge expert of whom she had 
heard so much in her Western home. 

The no-introduction fad has its critics and its defenders. It is question- 
able, however, if any sane voice will be raised in behalf of the prevailing 
idiotic ‘custom of writing out in full on envelopes and engraving in full on 
cards and letter-paper the number of one’s residence Thus, 185 West Seventy- 
third Street, to take an address at random, is now One hundred and eighty-five 
West Seventy-third Street, unless those who live there are wise enough to take 
a stand against a silly dictum which seems to be rapidly gaining ground 
among a few foolish women, and which is hurrying post-office officials and 
letter-carriers into the hands of specialists on nervous disease! 
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THE BOSS 
In JONES’s HOME. 


A HEART GROWN COLD 


First Lapy or Conor. “Ise gwine 
vorece from Jim next week.” 

Seconp Lapy or Coror. “ Yo’ is? Wha’ foh? 
He done been beatin’ yoh?” 

First Lapy or Coror. “Oh no. He ain't beem 
beatin’ me. I jes’ natch’ly los’ my taste foh him.” 


get a di- 








Monsteur RAsbBIT DOES A WONDERFUL E 
TRICK AT THE COUNTY FAIR. HER SANTA CLAUS. 
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} iia SS cemsnaal 7 a ores ie. cine ‘ 
THE DEBUTANTE: “ THAT WESTERN GIRL WHO DANCES SO WELL ASKED ME A FEW MIN- 
UTES AGO FOR THE ADDRESS OF MY DRESSMAKER.” 
HER FATHER: “ THAT’s NOTHING. SHE HAS ASKED YOUR BROTHER FOR HIS PIN, THREE 


BUTTONS, HIS REGIMENTAL INSIGNIA, HIS NECKTIE, AND A LORSTER SALAD.” 


A GOOD PATIENT THE SIGNAL 
First Puysictan. “ Has he got an hereditary Tommy. “ Does your ma hit your foot under 
trouble?” the table when you’ve had enough ?” 
Seconp Puysician. “ Yes. IL hope to hand his Jounny. “ No; that’s when [ haven’t had 
case down to my son.” enough. When I have she sends for the doctor.” 


THE NEW VERSION 
Ulysses was off to the war. 
“Maybe she'll sew that button 

on while I’m away,” he sighed. 

Instead, however, she preferred 
to unravel what she had already 
spun. aol 

WHAT IT REALLY WAS 

Selshazzar had just seen the 
writing on the wall. 

“ Probably a memorandum my 
wife left telling me to be sure 
and feed the cat,” he explained. 

Therewith he continued his lit- 
tle bachelor feast. 














WRITING HIS AUTO-BLOGRAPHY. 


FAIR WARNING 
Mrs. Henreck. “I'll give you 
a piece of my mind.” REVISED 
Henpeck. “ My dear, I don’t think I would be Count that day waste whose low-descending sun 
able to match the sample.” Views by thy hand no bridge game lost or won. 
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The Call of the Blood 


BY ROBERT HICHENS 
[Author of The Gardenof Allah] 


CHAPTER XVIII.—Continued. 
— © Hermione this lonely and 
faded Madonna, smiling calm- 
ly beneath the savagely frown- 
ing rock upon which dead 
Saracens had built long years 
ago a barbarous fastness, was 
touching in her solitude. There was some- 
thing appealing in her frailness, in her thin, 
anemic calm. How long had she been here? 
How long would she remain? She 
fading away, as things fade in the 
Yet she had probably endured for 
would still be here for years to come, 





was 
night. 
years, 
would 
be here to receive the wild flowers of peasant 
children, the prayers of peasant lovers, the 
adoration of the poor who, having very little 
here, put their faith in far-off worlds, where 
they will have harvests surely without reap- 
ing in the heat of the sun, where they will 
have good wine without laboring in the vine- 
yards, where they will be able to rest without 
the thought coming to them, “If to-day I 
rest to-morrow I shall starve.” 

As Hermione looked at the painting lit by 
the little lamp, at the gifts of the flowers and 
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the fruit, she began to feel as if indeed a 
woman dwelt there, in that niche of the crag, 
as if a heart were there, a soul to pity—an 
ear to listen. 

Lucrezia knelt down quietly, lit her candle, 
turned it upside down till the hot wax dripped 
on to the rock and made a foundation for it, 
then stuck it upright, crossed herself silently, 
and began to pray. Her lips moved quickly. 
The candle flame flickered for a moment, then 
burned steadily, sending its thin fire up to- 
wards the evening star. After a 
Hermione knelt down beside her. 

She had never before prayed at a shrine. 
It was curious to be kneeling under this 
savage wall of rock above which the evening 
star showed itself in the clear heaven of 
night. She looked at the star and at the 
Madonna, then at the little bunches of flow- 
ers, and at Lucrezia’s candle. These gifts 
of the poor moved her heart. Poverty giving 
is beautiful. She thought that and was al- 
most ashamed of the comfort of her life. 
She wished she had brought a candle, too. 
Then she bent her head and began to pray 
that Sebastiano might remember Lucrezia and 
return to her. To make- her prayer more 


moment 




















THE 


>arnest she tried to realize Lucrezia’s sorrow 
by putting herself in Lucrezia’s place, and 
Eric in Sebastiano’s. It was such a natural 
effort as people make every day, every hour. 
If Erie had forgotten her in absence, had 
given his love to another, had not cared to 
return to her! If she were alone now in 
Sicily while he was somewhere else, happy 
with some one else! 

Suddenly the wildness of this place where 
she knelt became terrible to her. She felt 
the horror of solitude, of approaching dark- 
The outlines of the rocks and of the 
ruined castle looked threatening, alarming. 
The pale light of the lamp before the shrine 
and of Lucrezia’s votive candle drew to them 
not only the fluttering night moths, but the 
spirits of desolation and of hollow grief that 
dwell among the waste places and among the 
hills. Night seemed no more beneficent, but 
dreary as a spectre that came to rob the 
world of all that made it beautiful. The 
loneliness of deserted women encompassed 
her. Was there any other loneliness com- 
parable to it? 

She felt sure that there was not, and she 
found herself praying not only for Lucrezia, 
but for all women who were sad because they 
loved, for all women who were deserted by 
those men whom they loved or who had lost 
those whom they loved. 

At first she believed that she was address- 
ing her prayer to the Madonna della Rocca, 
the Blessed Virgin of the Rocks, whose pale 
image her. But presently she 
knew that her words, the words of her lips 
and the more passionate’ words of her heart, 
were going out to a Being before whom the 
sun burned as a lamp and the moon as a 
votive taper. She was thinking of women, 
she was praying for women, but she was no 
longer praying to a woman. It seemed to her 
as if she was so ardent a suitor that she push- 
ed past the Holy Mother of God into the 
presence of God Himself. He had created 
women. He had created the love of women. 
To Him she would, she must, appeal. 

Often she had prayed before, but never as 
now, never with-such passion, with such a 
sensation of personally pleading. The effort 
of her heart was like the effort of woman- 
hood. It seemed to her—and she had no feel- 
ing that this was blasphemous—as if God 
knew, understood, everything of the world 
He had created except perhaps this—the in- 
most agony some women suffer, as if she, 


ness. 


was before 
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perhaps, could make Him understand this 
by her prayer. And she strove to recount 
this agony, to make it clear to God. 

Was it a presumptuous effort? She did 
not feel that it was. And now she felt self- 
less. She was no more thinking of herself, 
was no longer obliged to concentrate her 
thoughts and her imagination upon herself 
and the one she loved best. She had passed 
beyond that, as she had passed beyond the 
Madonna della Rocca. She was the voice 
and the heart not of a woman, but of woman 
praying in the night to the God who had 
made woman and the night. 

From behind a rock Gaspare watched the 
two praying women. He had not forgotten 
his padrone’s words, and when Hermione and 
Lucrezia set off from the cottage he had fol- 
lowed them, faithful to his trust. Intent 
upon their errand, they had not seen him. 
His step was light among the stones, and he 
had kept at a distance. Now he stood still 
gazing at them as they prayed. 

Gaspare did not believe in priests. Very 
few Sicilians do. His own uncle was a 
priest’s son, and he had other reasons, quite 
sufficient to his mind, for being incredulous 
of the sanctity of those who celebrated the 
mass to which he seldom went. - But he be- 
lieved in God, and he believed superstitiously 
in the efficacy of the Madonna and in the 
powers of the saints. Once his little brother 
had fallen dangerously ill on the festa of 
San Giorgio, the santo padrono of Castel 
Vecchio. He had gone to the festa, and had 
given all his money, five lire, to the saint to 
heal his brother. Next day the child was 
well. In misfortune he would probably utter 
a prayer, or burn a candle, himself. That 
Lucrezia might think that she had reason to 
pray he understood, though he doubted 
whether the Madonna and all the saints 
could do much for the reclamation of his 
friend Sebastiano. But why should the pa- 
drona kneel there out-of-doors, sending up 
such earnest petitions? She was not a Cath- 
olic. He had never seen her pray before. He 
looked on with wonder, presently with dis- 
comfort, almost with anger. To-night he 
was what he would himself have called 
“nervoso,” and anything that irritated his 
already strung-up nerves roused his temper. 
He was in anxiety about his padrone, and he 
wanted to be back at the priest’s house, he 
wanted to see his padrone again at the earliest 
possible moment. The sight of his padrona 
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him. Was 
Did she know, 


unusual action alarmed 
afraid as he was afraid? 
suspect, anything’ His experience of women was 
that whenever they were in .trouble they went 
for comfort and advice to the Madonna and the 
saints. 

He grew more and more uneasy. 
drew softly a little nearer. It 
Night had fallen. 


committing an 
she, then, 


Presently he 
was getting late. 
He must know the result of the 
padrone’s interview with Salvatore, and he could 
not leave the padrona. Well then—! He crept 
nearer and nearer till at last he was close to the 
shrine and could see the Madonna smiling. Then 
he crossed himself and said,’ softly, 

* Signora !" 

Hermione did not hear him. 
in the passion of her prayer. 

* Signora !” ‘ 

He bent forward and touched her on the shoulder. 
She started, turned her head, and rose to her feet. 

* Gaspare !" 


She was wrapped 


She looked startled. This abrupt recall to the 
world confused her for a moment. 

*Gaspare! What is it? The padrone?” 

He took off his cap. 

“ Signora, do you know how late it is?” 

“Has the padrone come back?" 

Lucrezia was on her feet, too. The tears were 
in her eyes. 

“Scusi, signora!”’ said Gaspare. 

Hermione began to look more natural. 

“HTlas the padrone come back and sent you for 
us?” 

“He did not send me, signora. It was getting 
dark. 1 thought it best to come But I expect 


he is back. I expect he is waiting for us now.” 

“ You came to guard me?” 

She smiled. She liked his watchfulness. 

“ What's the time?’ 

She looked at her watch. 

“Why, it is nine already! 
Come, Lucrezia !” 

They went quickly down the path. 

They did not talk as they went. Gaspare led the 
way. It was obvious that he was in great haste. 
Sometimes he forgot that the padrona was not so 
light-footed as: he was, and sprang on so swiftly 
that she called to him to wait. When at last they 
came in sight of the arch Hermione and Lucrezia 
were panting. 

“The padrone 


We must hurry. 


will—forgive us—-when-—he 
how we have-— -hurried,” said Hermione, laughing at 
her own fatigue. ‘Go on, Gaspare !” 

She stood for a moment leaning against the arch. 

“And you go quickly, Lucrezia, and get the sup 
per. The padrone——will be—hungry after his bathe.” 

“Si, signora.”’ 

Lucrezia went off to the back of the house. 
Hermione drew a long breath, 
walked to the terrace. 

Gaspare met her with flaming’ eyes. 


SPOS 


Then 
recovered herself, and 


“The padrone isn’t here, signora. The padrone 
has not come back!’ 

He stood and stared at her. 

It was not yet very dark. They stood in a sort 


of soft obscurity in which all objects could be seen, 
not with sharp clearness, but distinctly 

“Are you sure, Gaspare’?”’ 

“Si, signora! The padrone 
He is not here.” 

The boy's voice sounded angry, Hermione thought. 


has not come back. 


It startled her. And the way. he looked at her 
startled her, too. 

“You have looked in the house? Eric! she 
calied. “ Eric!” 

“I say the padrone is not here, signora !” 

Never before had Gaspare spoken to Hermione 
like this, in a tone almost that she ought to have 
resented She did not resent it, but it filled her 


with a creeping uneasiness. 
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*“ What time is it? Nearly 
ought to be here by now.” 

The boy nodded, keeping his flaming eyes on her. 

“I said nine to give him lots of time to get 
cool, and change his clothes, and—it'’s very odd.” 

“I will go down to the sea, signora. Arivederci.”’ 

He swung round to go, but Hermione caught his 
arm. 

“No; don't go! Wait a 
Don’t leave me like this!” 

She detained him. 

“ Why, what's the matter? 
afraid of?” 

Instantly there came into his face the ugly, ob 
stinate look she had already noticed, and wondered 
at, that day. 

“What are you afraid of, Gaspare?” she repeated. 

Her voice vibrated with a strength of feeling that 
as yet she herself scartely understood. 

* Niente !"" the boy replied, doggedly. 

“ Well, but then ”—she laughed—* why shouldn't 
the padrone be a few minutes late? It would be 
absurd to go down. You might miss him on the 
way.’ 

- Gaspare said nothing. He stood there with his 
arms hanging and the ugly look still on his face. 

“ Mightn’t you’. Mightn’t you, Gaspare, if he 
came up by Biondino’?” 

“ Si, signora.” 

“ Well then—?” 


half past nine. He 


moment, Gaspare! 


What—what are you 


They stood there in silence for a minute. Hermi- 
one broke it. 

“He—-you know how splendidly the padrone 
swims,’ she said. ‘“ Don’t you, Gaspare?”’ 


The boy said nothing. 

*“Gaspare, why don't 
to you?’ 

* Because I've got nothing to say, signora.” 

His tone was almost rude. At that moment he 
nearly hated Hermione for holding him by the arm. 
If she had been a man he would have struck her 
off and gone. 

“* Gaspare !" 


you answer when I speak 


she said, but not angrily. 


Her instinct told her that he was obliged to be 
utterly natural just then under the spell of some 
violent, feeling. She knew he loved his padrone. 


The feeling must be one of anxiety. 
absurd to be so anxious. 
al. She said to 
excitement that 
ing his mood. 
“My dear Gaspare.”” she said, “we must 
wait. The padrone will be here in a minute. 
haps he has come up by Biondino. 
has looked in at the hotel to 
signore is after his day up here. 
sure.” 
She 
stern 


But it was 
It was ridiculous, hysteric 
herself that it was Gaspare's 
was affecting her. She was catch- 


just 
Per- 
Very likely be 
see how the sick 
That is it, I feel 


looked at him for agreement and met his 
and flaming eyes, utterly unmoved by what 
she had said, utterly unconvinced. At this mo- 
ment she could not deny that this untrained, un- 
tutored nature had power over hers. She let go 
his arm and sat down by the wall. 

“Let us wait out here for a minute,” she said. 

“Va bene, signora.”’ 

He stood there quite still, but she felt as if in 
this unnatural! stillness there was violent move- 
ment, and she looked away from him. It was fully 
night now. She gazed down at the ravine. By that 
way Eric would come, unless he really had gone to 
Biondino to see Artois. She had suggested to Gas- 
pare that this might be the reason of Eric’s delay, 


but she knew that she did not think it was. Yet 
what other reason could there be? He swam 
splendidly. She said that to herself. She kept on 
saying it. Why? 


Slowly the minutes crept by. The silence around 


them was intense, yet she felt no calm, no peace 
Like the stillness of Gaspare it seemed to be 
She began to 


in it. 


violent. It began to frighten her. 
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wish for movement, for sound. Presently a light 
shone in the cottage. 

‘Signora! Signora !” 

Lucrezia’s voice was calling. 

“What is it’’ she said. 

‘Supper is quite ready, signora.”’ 

“The signore has not come back yet. He is a 
little late.” 

Lucrezia came to the top of the steps. 

“Where can the signore be, signora’?’’ she said. 
“It only takes—” 

Her voice died suddenly away. Hermione looked 
quickly at Gaspare and saw that he was gazing 
ferociously at Lucrezia as if to bid her be silent. 
!" Hermione said, suddenly getting up. 


Gaspare ! 
* Signora ?”’ 

a It's odd the signore’s not coming.” 

The boy answered nothing. 

* Perhaps—perhaps there really has been an—an 
accident.” 

She tried to speak lightly. 

“TI don’t think he would keep me waiting like 
this if—’" 

“TI will go down to the sea,” the boy said. 
* Signora, let me go down to the sea!” 

There was a fury of pleading in his voice. Hermi- 
one hesitated, but only for a moment. Then she 
answered : 

* Yes, you shall go. Stop, Gaspare!” 

He had moved towards the arch. 

“I'm coming with you.” 

“ You, signora ?” 

* VYes.”’ 

“You cannot come! You are not to come!” 

He was actually commanding her—his padrona. 

“You are not to come, signora!” he repeated, 
violently. 

“But I am coming,”” she said. 

They stood facing each other. It was like a 
battle. Gaspare’s manner, his words, the tone in 
which they were spoken-—all made her understand 
that there was some sinister terror in his soul. She 
did not ask what it was. She did not dare to ask. 
But she said again, 

‘IT am coming with you, Gaspare.” 

He stared at her and knew that from that de- 
cision there was no appeal. If he went she would 
accompany him. 

“Let us wait here, signora,” he said. “ The 
padrone will be coming presently. We had better 
wait here.”” 

But now she was as determined on activity as be- 
fore she had been—-or seemed—anxious for patience. 

“T am going,” she answered. “If you like to 
let me go alone you can.” 

She spoke very quietly. but there was a thrill 
in her voice. The boy saw it was useless just then 
to pit his will against hers. He dropped his head, 
and the ugly iook came back to his face, but he 
made no reply 

““We shall be back very soon, Lucrezia. We are 
going a little way down to meet the padrone. Come, 
Gaspare !" 

She spoke to him gently, kindly, almost plead- 
ingly. He made an odd sound. It was not a word, 
nor was it a sob. She had never heard anything 
like it before. It seemed to her to be like a 
smothered outcry of a heart torn by some acute 
emotion. 

“Gaspare!" she said. “We shall meet him. 
We shall meet him in the ravine!” 

Then they set out As she was going Hermione 
cast a look down towards the sea. Always at this 
hour, when night had come, a light shone there, 
the light in the sirens’ house. To-night that little 
spark was not kindled. She saw only the darkness. 
She stopped 

“Why,” she said, * there’s no light!” 

“ Signora ?” 

She pointed over the wall. 


4 


” 


“ There's no light!’ she repeated. 

This little fact—she did not know why—fright- 
ened her. 

“ Signora, I am going!” 

“Gaspare!"’ she said. “Give me your hand to 
help me down the path. It’s so dark. Isn’t it?’ 

She put out her hand. The boy’s hand was cold. 

They set out towards the sea. 


CHAPTER XIX 
HEY did not talk as they went down the steep 
- mountainside, but when they reached the en- 
trance of the ravine Gaspare stopped abruptly. 
and took his cold hand away from his padrona’s 
hand. 

“ Signora,’ 
me go alone! 

They were under the shade of the trees here and 
it was much darker than upon the mountainside. 
Hermione could not see the boy’s face plainly. She 
came close up to him. 

“Why do you want to go alone?’ she asked. 

Without knowing it she, too, spoke in an under- 
voice. 

“What is it you are afraid of?’ she added. 

“T am not afraid.” 

“Yes,” she said, “‘you are. Your hand is quite 
cold.” 

“Let me go alone, signora.” 

“No, Gaspare. There is nothing to be afraid of, 
I believe. But if—if there should have been an 
accident I ought to be there. The padrone is my 
husband, remember.” 

She went on, and he followed her. 

Hermione had spoken firmly, even almost cheer- 
fully, to comfort the boy, whose uneasiness was 
surely greater than the occasion called for. So 
many little things may happen to delay a man. 
And Eric might really have made the detour to 
Biondino on his way home. If he had, then they 
would miss him by taking this path through the 
ravine. Hermione knew that, but she did not 
hesitate to take it. She could not remain inactive 
to-night. Patience was out of her reach. It was 
only by making a strong effort that she succeeded 
in waiting that short time on the terrace. Now she 
could wait no longer. She was driven. Although 
she had not yet sincerely acknowledged it to her- 
self, fear was gradually taking possession of her, 
a fear such as she had never yet known or even 
imagined. 

She had never yet known or imagined such a 
fear. That she felt. Yet she had another feeling, 
contradictory surely. It began to seem to her as 
if this fear, which was now coming upon her, had 
been near her for a long time, ever since the night 
when she knew that she was going to Africa. Had 
she not even expressed it to Eric? 

Those beautiful days and nights of perfect hap- 
piness—-can they ever come again? Had she not 
thought that many times? Was it not the voice of 
this fear which had whispered those words, and 
ythers like them, to her mind? And had there not 
been omens? Had there not been omens? 

She heard Gaspare’s feet behind her in the ravine, 
and it seemed to her that she could tell by the 
sound of them upon the many little loose stones 
that he was wild with impatience, that he was, 
secretly cursing her for obliging him to go so slow- 
ly. Had he been alone he would have sped down 
with a rapidity almost like that of travelling light. 
She was strong, active. She was going fast. In- 
stinctively she went fast. But she was a woman, 
not a boy. 

“T can't help it, Gaspare !” 

She was saying that mentally, saying it again 
and again, as she hurried onward. 

Had there not been omens? 

That last letter of hers, whose loss had prevented 


* he said, almost in a whisper. ‘* Let 


” 
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Eric from meeting her on her return, from welcom- 
ing her! When she had reached the station of 
Cattaro, and had not seen him upon the platform, 
she had felt “I have lost him.” Afterwards, direct- 
ly almost, she had laughed at the feeling as ab- 
surd. But she had had it. And then, when at last 
he had come, she had been moved to suggest that 
he might like to sleep outside upon the terrace. 
And he had agreed to the suggestion. They had 
not resumed their old, sweet relation of husband 
and wife. 

Had there not been omens? 

And only an hour ago, scarcely that, not that, 
she had knelt before the Madonna della Rocca and 
she had prayed, she had prayed passionately for 
deserted women, for women who loved and who had 
lost those whom they loved. 

The fear was upon her fully now, and she fully 
knew that it was. Why had she prayed for lonely, 
deserted women?’ What had moved her to such a 
prayer? 

“ Was I praying for myself?” 

At that thought a physical weakness came to her, 
and she felt as if she could not go on. By the 
side of the path, growing among pointed rocks, 
there was a gnarled olive-tree, whose branches pro- 
jected towards her. Before she knew what she 
was doing she had caught hold of one and stood 
still. So suddenly she had stopped that Gaspare, 
unprepared, came up against her in the dark. 

“Signora! What is the matter?” 

His voice was surely angry. For a moment sbe 
thought of telling him to go on alone, quickly. 

“What is it, signora’?” 


* Nothing—only—lI’ve walked so fast. Wait one 
minute !"’ 

She felt the agony of his impatience, and it 
seemed to her that she was treating him very 
cruelly to-night. 

“You know, Gaspare,” she said, “it's not so 
easy for women—this rough walking, I mean. 
We've got our skirts.” 

She laughed. How unnatural, how horrible her 


langh sounded in the darkness! He did not say 
any more. She knew he was wondering why she 
had laughed like that. After a moment she let 
go the branch. But her legs were trembling, and 
she stumbled when she began to walk on. 

“ Signora, you are tired already. You had better 
let me go alone.” 

For the first time she told him a lie. 

“TIT should be afraid to wait here all by myself 
in the night,” she said. “I couldn’t do that.” 

“Who would come?” 

“I should be frightened.” 

She thought she saw him look at her incredulous- 
ly in the dark, but was not sure. 

“Te kind to me to-night, Gaspare!”’ she said. 

She felt a sudden passionate need of gentleness, 
of support, a woman's need of sympathy. 

“Won't you?’ she added. 

“Signora!” he said. 

His voice sounded shocked, she thought; but in a 
moment, when they came to an awkward bit of 
the path, he put his hand under her arm, and very 
carefully, almost tenderly helped her-over it. Tears 
rushed into her eyes. For such a small thing she 
was crying! She turned her head so that Gaspare 
should not see, and tried to control her emotion. 
That terrible question kept on returning to her 
heart. 

“Was I praying for myself when I prayed at the 
shrine of the Madonna della Rocca?” 

Hermione was gifted, or cursed, with imagination, 
and as she never made use of her imaginative 
faculty In any of the arts it was, perhaps, too much 
at the service of her own life. In happiness it was 
a beautiful handmaid, helping her to greater joy, 
but In unhappy, or in only anxious, moments it 
was, as it usually is, a cursed thing. It stdéod at 
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her elbow, then, like a demon full of suggestions 
that were terrible. With an inventiveness that was 
diabolic ‘t brought vividly before her scenes to 
shake the stoutest courage. It painted the future 
black. It showed her the world as a void. And in 
that void she was as something falling, falling, yet 
reaching nothing. 

Now it was with her in the ravine, and as she 
asked questions, terrible questions, it gave her 
terrible answers. And it reminded her of other 
omens—it told her these facts were really omens— 
which till now she had not thought of. 

Why had both she and Eric been led to think and 
to speak of death to-day? 

Upon the mountain top the thought of death had 
come to her when she looked at the glory of the 
dawn. She had said to Eric, “*‘ The mountains will 
endure "—but we!’ Of course it was a _ truism, 
such a thing as she might say at any time when 
she was confronted by the profound stability of 
Nature. Thousands of people had said much the 
same thing on thousands of occasions. Yet now 
the demon at her elbow whispered to her that the 
remark had had a peculiar significance. Even she 
had said, “ What is it makes one think most of 
death when—when life, new life, is very near?” 

Existence is made up of loss and gain. New 
beings rush into life day by day, and hour by hour. 
Kirth is about us, but death is about us, too. And 
when we are given something, how often is some- 
thing also taken from us! Was that to be her 
fate? 

And Eric—he had been led to speak of death, 
afterwards, just as he was going away to the sea. 
She recalled his words, or the demon whispered 
them over to her. 

“One can never tel! what will happen—suppose 
oné of us were to die here? Don't you think it 
would be good to lie there where we lay this after- 
noon, under the oak-trees, in sight of Etna and the 
sea? I think it would.” 

They were his very last words, his who was sc 
full of life, who scarcely ever seemed to realize 
the poss‘bility of death. All through the day death 
had surely been in the air about them. She remem- 
bered her dream, or quasi-dream. In it she had 
spoken. She had muttered an appeal: “ Don’t leave 
me alone!” and at another time she had tried to 
realize Erie in England and had failed. She had 
felt as if Sicily would never let him go. And when 
she had spoken her thought he had hinted that 
Sicily could only keep him by holding him in arms 
of earth, holding him in those arms that keep the 
body of man forever. 

Perhaps it was ordained that her Sicilian should 
never leave the island that he loved. In all their 


‘Sicilian days how seldom had she thought of their 


future life together in England! Always she had 
seen herself with Eric in the south. He had seemed 
to belong to the south, and she had brought him 
to the south. And now—would the south let 
him go? The thought of the sirens of legend flitted 
through her mind. They called men to destruction. 


She imagined them sitting among the rocks near 
the casa delle sirene calling—calling to her 
Sicilian. 


Long ago, when she first knew him well and loved 
his beauty, she had sometimes thought of him as 
a being of legend. She had let her fancy play about 
him tenderly, happily. He had been Mercury, Endy- 
mion, a dancing faun, Cupid vanishing from Psyche 
as the dawn came. And now she let a cruel fancy 
have its will for a moment. She imagined the 
sirens calling among the rocks, and Eric listening 
to their summons, and going to his destruction. 
The darkness of the ravine helped the demon who 
hurried with her down the narrow path, whisper- 
ing in her ears. But though she yielded for a 


time to the nightmare spell, common sense had not 
utterly deserted her, and presently it made its 
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voice heard. She began to say to herself that in 
giving way to such fantastic fears she was being 
unworthy of herself, almost contemptible. In former 
times she had never been a foolish woman or weak. 
She had, on thé contrary, been strong and sensible, 
although unconventional and enthusiastic. Many 
people had leaned upon her, even strong peopie. 
Artois wasone. And she had never yet failed any one. 

‘I must not fail myself,” she suddenly thought. 
“IT must not be a fool because I love.” 

She loved very much, and she had been separated 
from her lover very soon. Her eagerness to re- 
turn to him had been so intense that it had made 
her afraid Yet she had returned, been with him 
again. Her fear in Africa that they would per- 
haps never be together again in their Sicilian home 
had been groundless. She remembered how it had 
often tormented her, especially at night in the 
dark. She had passed agonizing hours, for no rea- 
son. Her imagination had persecuted her. Now it 
was trying to persecute her more cruelly. Sudden- 
ly she resolved not to let it have its way. Why 
was she so frightened at a delay that might be 
explained in a moment and in the simplest manner? 
Why was she frightened at all? 

Gaspare’s foot struck a stone and sent it flying 
down the path past her. 

Ah! it had been Gaspare. His face, his manner, 
had startled her, had first inclined her to fear. 

* Gaspare !"" she said. 

“Si, signora?”’ 

‘Come up beside me. There’s room now.” 

The boy joined her. 

“ Gaspare,” she continued, “do you know that 
when we meet the padrone, you and I, we shall 
look like two fools?” 

‘Meet the padrone’”’ he repeated, sullenly. 

“Yes. He'll laugh at us for rushing down like 
this. He'll think we've gone quite mad.” 

Silence was the only response she had. 

“ Won't he?” she asked. 

“ Non lo so.” 

“Oh, Gaspare!” she exclaimed. ‘“* Don’'t—don’t 
be like this to-night. Do you know that you are 
frightening me?” 

He did not answer. 

“What is the matter with you? What has been 
the matter with you all day?” 

* Niente.”’ 

His voice was hard, and he fell behind again. 

Hermione knew that he was concealing something 
from her. She wondered what it was. It must be 
something sureiy in connection with his anxiety. 
Her mind worked rapidly. Eric—the sea—bathing 

Gaspare’s fear—Eric and Gaspare had bathed to- 
gether often while she had been in Africa. 

“Gaspare,” she said. ‘* Walk beside me—I wish it.” 

Ile came up reluctantly. 

“You've bathed with the padrone?”’ 

“Si, signora.” 

“Many times?’ 

“ Si, signora.” 

* Have you ever noticed that he was tired in the 
sea, or afterwards, or that bathing seemed to make 
him ill in any way?’ 

“ Tired, signora ?”’ 

“You know there's a thing, in English we call it 
cramp. Sometimes it seizes the best swimmers. 
It's a dreadful pain, I believe, and the limbs re- 
fuse to move. You've never—when he's been swim- 
ming with you, the padrone has never had any- 
thing of that kind, has he? It wasn’t that which 
made you frightened this evening when he didn’t 
come ?”’ 

She had unwittingly given the boy the chance 
to save her from any worse suspicion. With Sicilian 
sharpness he seized it. Till now he had been in 
a dilemma, and it was that which had made him 
sullen, almost rude. His position was a difficult 
one. He had to keep his padrone’s confidence. Yet 





he could not—physically he could not—stay on the 
mountain when he knew that some tragedy was 
probably being enacted, or had already been enacted 
by the sea. He was devoured by an anxiety which 
he could not share and ought not to show because 
it was caused by the knowledge which he was 
solemnly pledged to conceal. This remark of Hermi- 
one gave him a chance of shifting it from the 
shoulders of the truth to the shoulders of a lie. 
He remembered the morning of sirocco, his fear, 
his passion of tears in the boat. The memory 
seemed almost to make the lie he was going to tell 
the truth. 

“Si, signora. It was that.” 

His voice was no longer sullen. 

“The padrone had an attack like that?” 

Again the terrible fear came back to her. 

* Signora, it was one morning.” 

“Used you to bathe in the morning?’ 

A hot flush came in Gaspare’s face, but Hermione 
did not see it in the darkness. ; 

*“ Once we did, signora. We had been fishing.” 

“Go on. Tell me!” 

Then Gaspare related the incident of his padrone’s 
sinking in the sea. Only he made Eric’s travesty 
appear a real catastrophe. Hermione listened with 
painful attention. So Eric had nearly died, had been 
into the jaws of death, while she had been in Africa! 
Her fears there had been less ill-founded than she 
had thought. A horror came upon her as she heard 
Gaspare’s story. 

“And then, signora, I cried,” he ended. me 
cried.” 

“You cried?” 

“IT thought I never could stop crying again.” 

Ilow different from an English boy’s reticence 
was this frank confession! and yet what English 
boy was ever more manly than this mountain lad? 

“ Why—but then you saved the padrone’s life! 
God bless you!” 

Hermione had stopped, and she now put her 
hand on Gaspare’s arm. 

“Oh, signora, there were two of us. We had the 
boat.”* 

“But ’—another thought came to her—*“ but, 
Gaspare, after such a thing as that, how could you 
let the padrone go down to bathe alone?” 

Gaspare, a moment before credited with a faith- 
ful action, was now to be blamed for a faithless one. 
For neither was he responsible, if strict truth were 
to be regarded. But he had insisted on saving his 
padrone from the sea when it was not necessary. 
And he knew his own faithfulness and was secretly 
proud of it, as a good woman knows and is proud 
of her honor. He had borne the praise, therefore. 
But one thing he could not bear, and that was an 
imputation of faithlessness in his stewardship. 

“It was not my fault, signora!” he cried, hotly. 
“TI wanted to go. I begged to go, but the padrone 
would not let me.” 

“Why not?” 

Hermione, peering in the darkness, thought she 
saw the ugly look come again into the boy’s face. 

“ Why not, signora ?”’ 

“Yes, why not?” 

“He wished me to stay with you. He said, 
‘Stay with the padrona, Gaspare. She will be all 
alone.’ ” 

“Did he? Well, Gaspare, it is not your fault. 
But I never thought it was. You know that.” 

She had heard in his voice that be was hurt. 

“Come' We must go on!” 

Her fear was now tangible. It had a definite 
form, and with every moment it grew greater in 
the night, towering over her, encompassing her 
about. For she had hoped to meet Eric coming up 
in the ravine, and, with each moment that went by, 
her hope of hearing his footsteps decreased, her 
conviction that something untoward must have oc- 
curred grew more solid. Only once was her terror 
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abated When they were not far from the mouth 
of the ravine Gaspare suddenly seized her arm from 
behind. 

*‘Gaspare! What is it?” she said, startled. 

He held up one hand. 

* Zitta!” he whispered. 

Hermione listened, holding her breath. It was a 
silent night, windiess and calm. The trees had no 
voices, the watercourse was dry, no longer musical 
with the falling stream. Even the sea was dumb, 
or, if it were not, murmured so softly that these two 
could not hear it where they stood. And now, in 
this dark silence, they heard a faint sound. It was 
surely a footfall upon stones. Yes, it was. 

By the fierce joy that burst up in her heart 
Hermione measured her previous fear. 

“Its he! It’s the padrone!” 

She put her face close to Gaspare’s and whispered 
the words. He nodded. His eyes were shining. 

“ Andiamo!” he whispered back. 

With a boy’s impetuosity he wished to rush on 
and meet the truant pilgrim from the sea, but Hermi- 
one held him back. She could not bear to lose that 
sweet sound, the footfall on the stones, coming nearer 
every moment. 

“No. Let’s wait for him here! Let’s give him 
a surprise.” 

“Va bene!” 

His body was quivering with suppressed move- 
ment. But they waited. The step was slow, or 
so it seemed to Hermione as she listened again, 
like the step of a tired man. Eric seldom walked 
like that, she thought. He was light-footed, swift. 
His actions were ardent as were his eyes. But it 
must be he! Of course it was he! He was languid 
after a iong swim, and was walking slowly for fear 
of getting hot. That must be it. The walker drew 
nearer, the crunch of the stones was louder under 
his feet. 

“Tt isn’t the padrone !” 

Gaspare had spoken. All the light had gone out 
of his eyes. 

“Si! Si! It is he!” 

Hermione contradicted him. 

* No, signora. It is a contadino.” 

Her joy was failing. Although she contradicted 
Gaspare she began to feel that he was right. This 
step was heavy, weary, an old man’s step. It could 
not be her Mercury coming up to his home on the 
mountain But still she waited. Presently there 
detached itself from the darkness a faint figure, bent, 
crowned with a long Sicilian cap. 

* Andiamo !” 

This time she did not keep Gaspare back. With- 
out a word they went on. As they came to the 
figure it stopped. She did not even glance at it, 
but as she went by it she heard an old, croaky voice 
say, 

* Benedicite !” 

Never before had the Sicilian greeting sounded 
horrible in her ears. She did not reply to it. She 
could not. And Gaspare said nothing. They ha- 
stened on in silence till they reached the highroad 
by Isola Bella, the road where Eric had met Mad- 
dalena on the morning of the fair. 

It was deserted. The thick white dust upon it 
looked ghastly at their feet. Now they could hear 
the faint and recular murmur of the oily sea by 
which the fishermen’s boats were drawn up, and 
discern, far away on the right, the serpentine lights 
of Cattaro. 

Where do you go to bathe?’ Hermione asked, 
always speaking in a hushed voice. “Here, by 
Isola Bella?” 

She looked down at the rocks of the tiny island, 
at the dimness of the spreading sea. Till now she 
had always gloried in its beauty, but to-night it 
looked to her mysterious and cruel. 

“No, signora.” 

“Where then?” , 





* Farther on—a little. I will go.” 

His voice was full of hesitation. He did not 
know what to do. 

“ Please, signora, stay here. Sit on the bank by 
the line. I will go and be back in a moment. I 
can run. It is better. If you come we shall take 
much longer.” 

“Go, Gaspare! she said. “ But—stop—where 
do you bathe, exactly?” 

* Quite near, signora.” 

“In that little bay underneath the promontory 
where the casa delle sirene is?’ 

“Sometimes there and sometimes farther on by 
the caves. A rivederla !” 

The white dust flew up from the road as he dis- 
appeared. 

Iiermione did not sit down on the bank. She had 
never meant to wait by Isola Bella, but she let 
him go because what he said was true, and she 
did not wish to delay him. If anything serious had 
occurred every moment might be valuable. After 
a short pause she followed him. As she walked 
she looked continually at the sea. Presently the 
road mounted and she came in sight of the sheltered 
bay in which Eric had heard Maddalena’s cry when 
he was fishing. A stone wall skirted the road here. 
Some twenty feet below was the railway line laid 
on a bank which sloped abruptly to the curving 
beach. She leaned her hands upon the wall and 
looked down, thinking she might see Gaspare. But 
he was not there. The dark, still sea, protected 
by the two promontories, and by an islet of rock 
in the middle of the bay, made no sound here. It 
lay motionless as a pool in a forest under the stars. 
To the left the jutting !and, with its turmoil of 
jagged rocks, was a black mystery. As she stood 
by the wall, Hermione felt horribly lonely, horribly 
deserted. She wished she had not let Gaspare go. 
Yet she dreaded his return. What might he have 
to tell her? Now that she was here by the sea 
she felt how impossible it was for Eric to have been 
delayed upon the shore. For there was no one here. 
The fishermen were up in the village. The contadini 
had long since ‘eft their work. No one passed upon 
the road. There was nothing, there could have been 
nothing to keep a man here. She felt as if it were 
already midnight, the deepest hour of darkness and 
of silence 

As she took her hands from the wall, and turned 
to go on up the hill to the point which commanded 
the open sea and the beginning of the Straits of 
Messina, she was terrified. Suspicion was hardening 
into certainty. Something dreadful must have hap- 
pened to Eric. 

Her legs had begun to tremble again. All her 
body felt weak and incapable, like the body of an 
old person whose life was drawing to an end. The 
hill, not very steep, faced her like a precipice, and 
it seemed to her that she would not be able to mount 
it. In the road the deep dust surely clung to her 
feet, refusing to let her lift them. And she felt 
sick and contemptible, no longer her own mistress 
either physically or mentally. The voices within 
her that strove to whisper commonplaces of con 
solation, saying that Eric had gone to Biondino, or 
that he had taken another path home, not the path 
from Isola Bella, brought her no comfort. The thinz 
within her soul that knew what she, the human 
being containing it, did not know, told her that her 
terror had its reason, that she was not suffering in 
this way without cause. It said: “ Your terror is 
justified.” 

At last she was at the top of the hill, and’ could 
see vaguely the shore by the caves where the fisher- 
men had slept in the dawn. To her right was the 
path which led to the wall of rock connecting the 
Sirens’ Isle with the mainland. She glanced at it, 
but did not think of following it. Gaspare must 
have followed the descending road. He must be 
down there on that beach searching, calling his : 
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padrone’s name, perhaps. She began to descend 
slowly, still physically distressed. True to her 
fixed idea that if there had been a disaster it must 
be connected with the sea, she walked always close 
to the wall, and looked always down to the sea. 
Within a short time, two or three minutes, she came 
in sight of the lakelike inlet, a miniature fiord, 
which lay at the feet of the woods where hid the 
casa delle sirene. The water here looked black like 
ebony. She stared down at it and saw a boat ly- 
ing on the shore. Then she gazed for a moment at 
the trees opposite from which always, till to-night, 
had shone the lamp which she and Eric had seen 
from the terrace. All was dark. The thickly grow- 


ing trees did not move. Secret and impenetrable 
seemed to her the hiding-place they made. She 
could scarcely imagine that any one lived among 
them. Yet doubtless the inhabitants of the casa 
della sirene were sleeping quietly there while she 
wandered on the white road accompanied by her 
terror. 


She had stopped for a minute, and was just going 


to walk on, when she heard a sound that, though 
faint and distant, was sharp and imperative. It 
seemed to her to be violent beating on wood, and 
it was followed by the calling of a voice. She 
waited. The sound died away. She listened, strain- 
ing her ears. In this absolutely still night sound 
travelled far. At first she had no idea from what 


direction came this noise which had startled her. 
But almost immediately it was repeated, and she 
knew that it must be some one striking violently 
and repeatedly upon wood—probably a wooden door. 
Then again the call rang out. This time she recog- 
nized, or thought she recognized, Gaspare’s voice 
raised angrily, fiercely in a summons to some one. 
She looked across the ebon water at the ebon mass 
of the trees on its further side, and realized swiftly 
that Gaspare must be there. He had gone to the 
only house between the two bathing-places to ask if 
its inhabitants had seen anything of the padrone. 
This seemed to her to be a very natural and intel- 
ligent action, and she waited eagerly and watched, 
hoping to see a light shine out as Salvatore—yes, 
that had been the name told to her by Gaspare—as 
Salvatore got up from sleep and came to open. He 
might know something, know at least at what hour 


Eric had left the sea. 
Again came the knocking and the call, again 
four, five times. Then there was a long silence. 


Always the darkness reigned unbroken by the earth- 
bound star, the light she looked for. The silence be- 
gan to seem to her interminable. At first she 
thought that perhaps Gaspare was having a colloquy 
with the owner of the house, was learning something 
of Eric. But presently she began to believe that 
there could be no one in the house, and that he 
had realized this. If so, he would have to return 
either to the road or’ the beach. She could see no 
boat moored to the shore opposite. He would come 
by the wall of rock then, unless he swam the inlet. 


She went back a little way to a point from which 
dimly she saw the wall ,and waited there a few 
minutes. Surely it would be dangerous to traverse 


that wall on such a dark night! 
fear was added fear for Gaspare. If an accident 
were to happen to him! Suddenly she hastened back 
to the path which led from the highroad along the 
spit of cultivated land to the wall, turned from the 
road, traversed the spit, and went down till she 
stood at the edge of the wall. She looked at the 
black rock, the black sea that lay motionless far 
down on either side of it. Surely Gaspare would 
not venture to come this way. It seemed to her 
that to do so would mean death, or, if not that, a 
dangerous fall into the sea—and probably there were 
rocks below hidden under the surface of the water. 
Rut Gaspare was daring. She knew that. He was 
as active as a cat and did not know the meaning 
of fear for his own safety. He might— 


Now, to her other 
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Ont of the darkness on the land beyond the wall, 
something came, the form of some one hurrying. 

** Gaspare !” 

The form stopped. 

** Gaspare !" 

“Signora! What are you doing here? 

*Gaspare, don’t come this way! 
come this way.” 

**Why are you here, signora? 
for me by Isola Bella.” 

The startled voice was hard. 

“ You are not to cross the wall. 

“The wall 
it many times. 


Madonna.” 
You are not to 


I told you to wait 


I won’t have it.” 
it is nothing, sigrora. I have crossed 
It is nothing for a man.” 
“In the day, perhaps, but at night 
pare—d'you hear me?——-you are not 

She stopped, holding her breath, for she saw him 
coming lightly, poised on bare feet, straight as an 
arrow, and balancing himself with his outstretched 
arms. 


ion't, Gas- 


* Ah!” 

She had shrieked out. Just as he was midway 
Gaspare had looked down at the sea—the open sea 
on the far side of the wall. Instantly his foot 


slipped, he lost his balance and fell. She thought 
he had gone, but he caught the wall with his hands, 
hung for a moment suspended above the sea, then 
raised himself as a gymnast does on a parallel bar, 
slowly till his body was above the wall. Then— 
Hermione did not know how—he was beside her. 

She caught hold of him with both hands. 
felt furiously angry. 

“How dare you disobey me?” she said, panting 
and trembling. ‘“ How dare you—” 

jut his eyes silenced her. She broke off, staring 
at him. All the healthy color had left his face. 
There was a leaden hue upon it. 

‘*Gaspare—are you—you aren’t hurt—you—?”’ 

“ Let me go signora! Let me go!” 

She let him go instantly. 

“What is it? Where are you going?” 

He pointed to the beach. 

“To the boat. -There’s—down there in the water 
—there'’s something in the water!” 

‘‘ Something?” she said. 

“Wait in the road.” 

lie rushed away from her and she heard him say- 
ing, “‘Madonna! Madonna! Madonna!” crying it 
out as he ran. 

Something in the water! 
stood still for a century, 
somewhere up 


She 


She felt as’ if her heart 
then at last beat again 
in her throat, choking her. Some- 
thing—-could Gaspare have seen what? She moved 
a step. One of her feet was on the wall, the other 
still on the firm earth. She leaned down and tried 
to look over into the sea beyond, the sea close to 
the wall. But her head swam. Had she not moved 
back hastily, obedient to an imperious instinct of 
self-preservation, she would have fallen. She sat 
down, there where she had been standing, and drop- 
ped her face into her hands close to her knees, and 
kept quite still. She felt as if she were in a train 
going through a tunnel. Her ears were full of a 
roaring clamor. How long she sat and heard tumu!t 
she did not know. When she looked up the night 
seemed to her to be much darker than before, in- 
tensely dark. Yet all the stars were there in the 
sky. No clouds had come to hide them. She tried 
to get up quickly, but there was surely something 
wrong with her body. It would not obey her will 
at first. Presently she lay down, turned over on 
her side, put both hands on the ground, and with 
an effort, awkward as that of a cripple, hoisted 
herself up and stood on her feet. Gaspare had said, 


“Wait in the road.” She must find the road. That 
was what she must do, 
“ Wait in the road—wait in the road.” She kept 


on saying that to herself. But she could not re- 
member for a moment where the road was. She 
could only think of rock, of water black like ebony. 
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The road was white. She must look for something 
white. And when she found it she must wait. 
Presently, while she thought she was looking, she 
found that she was walking in the dust. It flew 
up into her nostrils, dry and acrid. Then she be- 
gan to recover herself and to realize more clearly 
what she was doing. 

She did not know yet. She knew nothing yet. 
The night was dark, the sea was dark. Gaspare had 
only cast one swift glance down before his foot 
had slipped. It was impossible that he could have 
seen what it was that was there in the water. And 
she was always inclined to let her imagination run 
riot. God isn’t cruel. She had said that under 
the oak-trees, and it was true. It must be true. 

“I’ve never done God any harm,” she was saying 
to herself now. “ I’ve never meant to. I’ve always 
tried to do the right thing. God knows that! God 
wouldn't be cruel to me.” 

In this moment all the subtlety of her mind 
deserted her, all that in her might have been called 
“ cleverness."” She was reduced to an extraordinary 
simplicity like that of a child, or a very instinctive, 
uneducated person. 

‘I don’t think I’m bad,” she thought. “ And 
God—He isn't bad. He wouldn't wish to hurt me. 
He wouldn’t wish to kill me.” 

She was walking on mechanically while she 
thought this, but presently she remembered again 
that Gaspare had told her to wait in the road. 
She looked over the wall down to the narrow strip 
of beach that edged the inlet between the main- 
land and the Sirens’ Isle. The boat which she had 
seen there was gone Gaspare had taken it. She 
stood staring at the place where the boat had been. 
Then she sought a means of descending to that strip 
of beach. She would wait there. A little lower 
down the road some of the masonry of the wall 
had been broken away. perhaps by a winter flood, 
and at this point there was a faint track trodden by 
fishermen’s feet, leading down to the line. Hermione 
got over the wall at this point and was soon on 
the beach, standing almost on the spot where Eric 
had stripped off his clothes in the night to seek the 
voice that had cried to him in the darkness. She 
waited here. Gaspare would presently come back. 
His arms were strong. He could row fast. She 
would only have to wait a few minutes. In a few 
minutes she would know. She strained her eyes to 
eatch sight of the boat rounding the promontory as 
it returned from the open sea. At first she stood, 
but presently, as the minutes went by and the boat 
did not come, her sense of physical weakness re- 
turned and she sat down on the stones with her feet 
almost touching the water. 

“Gaspare kuows now,” she thought “TI don't 
know, but Gaspare knows.” 

That seemed to her strange, that any one should 
know the truth of this thing before she did. For 
what did it matter to any one but her? Eric was 
hers; was so absolutely hers that she felt as if no 
one else had any concern in him. He was Gaspare’s 
padrone. Gaspare loved him as a Sicilian may love 
his padrone. Othérs in England, too, loved him 
his mother, his father. But what was any love 
compared with the love of the one woman to whom 
he belonged. His mother had her husband. Gaspare 

he was a boy. He would love some girl presently, 
he would marry. No, she was right. The truth 
about that “something in the water” only con- 
cerned her. God's dealing with this creature of His 
to-night only really mattered to her. 

As she waited, pressing her hands on the stones 
and looking always at the point of the dark land 
round which the boat must come, a strange and 
terrible feeling came to her, a feeling that she 
knew she ought to drive out of her soul, but that 
she was powerless to expel. 

She felt as if at this moment God were on His 
trial before her—before a poor woman who loved. 


“If God has taken Eric from me,” she thought, 
“He is cruel, frightfully cruel, and I cannot love 
Him. If He has not taken Eric from me He is 
the God who is love, the God I can, I must, wor- 
ship!” 

Which God was he? 

The vast scheme of the world narrowed; the wide 
horizon vanished. There was nothing beyond the 
limit of her heart. She felt, as almost all believ 
ing human beings feel in such moments, that God's 
attention was entirely concentrated upon her life, 
that no other claimed His care, begged for His 
pity, demanded His tenderness, because hers was sv 
intense. 

Did God wish to lose her love? Surely not! 
Then He would not commit this frightful act which 
she feared. He had not committed it. 

A sort of relief crept through her as she thought 
this. Her agony of apprehension was suddenly 
lessened, was almost driven out. 

God wants to be loved by the beings He has 
created. Then He would not deliberately, arbitrari- 
ly destroy a iove already existing in the heart of 
one of them; a love thankful to Him, enthusiastic- 
ally grateful for happiness bestowed by Him. 

Beyond the darkness of the point there came out 
of the dimness of the night that brooded above the 
open sea a moving darkness, and Hermione heard 
the splash of oars in the calm water. She got up 
quickly. Now her body was trembling again. She 
stared at the boat as if she would force it to 
yleld its secret to her eyes. But that was only for 
an instant. Then her ears seemed to be seeking 
the truth, seeking it from the sound of the oars 
in the water! 

There was no rhythmic regularity in the music 
they made, no steadiness, no-—no 

She listened passionately, instinctively bending 
down her head sideways. It seemed to her that 
she was listening to a drunken man rowing. Now 
there was a quick beating of the oars in the water, 
then silence, then a heavy splash as if one of the 
oars had escaped from an uncertain hand, then 
some uneven strokes, one oar striking the water 
after the other. 

“But Gaspare is a contadino,”’ she said to her 
self, “‘not a fisherman. Gaspare is a contadino 
and—” 

*“ Gaspare !” she called out. “ Gaspare !"’ 

The boat stopped midway in the mouth of the 
inlet. 

“Gaspare! ds it you?” 

She saw a dark figure standing up in the boat. 

“ Gaspare, is it you?’ she cried more loudly. 

°“” 

Was it Gaspare’s voice? She did not recognize 
it. Yet the voice had answered, “ Yes.” The 
boat still remained motionless on the water mid 
way between shore and shore. She did not speak 
again; she was afraid to speak. She stood and 
stared at the boat and at the motionless figure 
standing up in it. Why did not he row in to land” 
What was he doing there? She stared at the boat 
and at the figure standing in it till she could see 
nothing. Then she shut her eyes. 

“Gaspare!” she called, keeping her eyes shut 
“What are you doing? Gaspare!” 

There was no reply. 

She opened her eyes, and now she could see the 
boat again and the rower. 

“ Gaspare!"’ she cried with all her strength to 
the black figure. “Why don't you row to the 
shore? Why don't you come to me?” 

* Vengo!” 

Loudly the word came to her, loudly and sullenly 
as if the boy were angry with her. almost hated 
her. It was followed by a fierce splash of oars. 
The boat shot forward, coming straight towards 
her. Then suddenly the oars ceased from moving, 
the dark figure of the rower fell down in a heap, 
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like 
and 


and she heard cries, 
broken exclamations, 
furious weeping. 

* Gaspare! Gaspare!” 


cries of 
then a 


despair, and 
long sound of 


Iler voice was strangled in her throat and died 
away. 
* And then, signora, I cried—lI cried!” 


When had Gaspare said that to her? And why 
had he cried’ 

* Gaspare !" 

It came from her lips in a whisper almost in- 


to herself. 
she rushed forward into the dark water. 


audible 
Then 


CHAPTER XX 
ATE that night Doctor Marini, the doctor of 
L the commune of Biondino, was roused from 
sleep in his house in the Corso by a violent 
knocking en his street door. He turned over in 
his bed, muttered a curse, then iay still for a 


moment and listened. The knocking was renewed 
more violently. Evidently the person who stood 
without was determined to gain admission. There 
was no help for it. The good doctor, who was no 
longer young, dropped his weary legs to the floor 
walked across to the open window, and thrust his 
head out of it. A man was standing below. 
“What is it? What do you want?’ said the 
doctor, in a grumbling voice. “Is it another baby? 


Upon my word, these 

‘Signore Dottore, come down, come down in- 
stantly! The signore of Monte Amato, the si- 
gnore of the casa del prete, has had an accident. 


You must come at once. 


I will go to fetch a donkey.” 
The doctor 


leaned farther out of the window. 


“An accident! What—?” 
But the man, a fisherman of Biondino, was al- 
ready gone, and the doctor saw only the narrow, 


deserted street, black with the 


houses. 


He drew in 


shadows of the tall 


dress himself 
accident, and to a 


quickly and began to 
with some expedition. An 
foresticre! There would be money in this case. 
He regretted his lost sleep less now and cursed 
no more, though he thought of the ride up into the 
mountains with a good deal of self-pity. It was 
no joke to be a badly paid Sicilian doctor, he 
thought, as he tugged at his trouser buttons, and 
fastened the white front that covered the breast 
of his flannel shirt, and adjusted the cuffs which he 


took out of a small drawer. Without lighting a 
candle he went down-stairs, fumbled about, and 


found his case of instruments. Then he opened the 
street door and waited, yawning on the stone pave- 


ment. In two or three minutes he heard the trip- 
ping tip-tap of a donkey’s hoofs, and the fisher- 
man came up leading a donkey apparently as dis- 
inclined for a nocturnal flitting as the doctor. 

“ Ah, Giuseppe, it’s you, is it?’ 

‘Si, Signor Dottore !” 

“ What's this accident?” 

The fisherman looked grave and crossed himself. 

“Oh, signore, it is terrible! They say the poor 


signore is dead!" 


* Dead!" exclaimed the doctor, startled. * You 


said it was an accident? Dead you say now?” 
‘Signore, he is dead beyond a doubt. I was 
going to the fishing when I heard dreadful cries 


in the water by the inlet 
terreno !" 


you know, by Salvatore’s 


“In the water?’ 

“Si, signore. I went down quickiy and I found 
Gaspare, the signore’s——” 

‘I know, I know!” 

“Gaspare in a boat with the padrone lying at 
the bottom, and the signora standing up to her 


middle in the sea.” 
“Zt! zt!’ exclaimed 
in the sea! Is she 


the 
mad *"’ 


doctor, “the signora 
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“ Signore Dottore, how do I know? I brought 
the boat to shore. Gaspare was like one crazed. 
Then we lifted the signore out upon the stones. 


Oh, he 
doubt. 


on 


is dead, Signore Dottore; dead 
They had found him in the sea 
hey ?” 

**Gaspare—under the rocks between Salvatore’s 
terreno and the mainland. He had all his clothes 
on. He must have been there in the dark—” 

“Why should he go in the dark?’ 


beyond a 


“How do I know, Signore Dcttore?—and have 
fallen, and struck his head against the rocks. For 
there was a wound and 

“The body should not have been moved from 
where it lay till the pretore had seen it. Gaspare 


should have left the body.” 

“But perhaps the povero signore is not really 
dead, after all! Madonna! How—” 

“Come! come! we must not delay! One minute! 
I will get some lint and—’” 

lie disappeared into the house. Almost directly 


he came out again with a package under his arms 
and a long black cigar lighted in his mouth. 
“Take these, Giuseppe! Carry them carefully. 
Now then!” 
He hoisted himself on 
“A-ah! A-ah!”’ 
They set off, the 
feet beside the donkey. 
“Then we have to go down to the sea?” 


to the donkey. 


fisherman walking on naked 


“No, Signore Dottore. There were others on 
the road, Antonio and—” 

“The rest of you going to the boats—I know. 
Well?” 

“And the signora would have him carried up to 
Monte Amato.” 


“She could give directions?’ 

“Si, signore. She ordered everything. 
came out of the sea 
gnora, but she was 


When she 
she was all wet, the poor si- 
calm. I called the others. 
When they saw the signore they all cried out. 
They knew him. Some of them had been to the 
fishing with him. Oh, they were sorry! They all 
began to speak and to try to—” 

*Diavolo! They could only make things worse! 
If the breath of life was in the signore’s body they 
would drive it out. Per Dio!” 

“But the signora stopped them. She told them 
to be silent and to carry the signore up to the 
casa del prete. Signore, she—the povera signora 
she took his head in her hands. She held his 
head and she never cried, not a tear!” 

The man brushed his hand across his eyes. 


**Povera signora! Povera signora!” murmured 
the doctor. 

“And she comforted Gaspare, too!’ Giuseppe 
added. ‘She put her arm round him and told 
him to be brave and help her. She made him walk 
by her and put his hand under the padrone’s 


shoulder. Madonna! 
They turned away from the village into a narrow 


path that led into the hills. 
“And I came to fetch you, Signore Dottore. 
Perhaps the povero signore is not really dead. 


Perhaps you can save him, Signore Dottore !’ 
“Chi lo sa?” replied the doctor. 
Iie had let his cigar go out and did not know it. 


“Chi lo sa?’ he repeated, mechanically. 
Then they went on in silence—till they reached 
the shoulder of the mountain under Castel Vecchio. 


From here they could see across the ravine to the 
steep slope of Monte Amato. Upon it, high up, a 
light shone, and presently a second light detached 
itself from the first, moved a little way, and then 
was stationary. 

Giuseppe pointed. 

“ Eeco, Signore Dottore! 
poor signore up.” 

The second light 
the first. 


They have carried the 


moved waveringly back towards 
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“They are carrying him into the house, Signore 


Dottore. Madonna! And all this to happen in 
the night!” . 

The doctor nodded without speaking. He was 
watching the lights up there in that lonely place. 


He was not a man of strong imagination, and was 
accustomed to look on misery, the misery of the 
poor. But to-night he felt a certain solemnity 
descend upon him as he rode by these dark by-paths 
up into the bosom of the hills. Perhaps part of 
this feeling came from the fact that his mission, 
had to do with strangers, with rich people from a 
distant country who had come to his island for 
pleasure, and who were now suddenly involved in 
tragedy in the midst of their amusement. But also 
he had a certain sense of personal sympathy. He 
had known Hermione on her former visit to Sicily 
and had liked her, and though this time he had 
seen scarcely anything of her he had seen enough 
to be aware that she was very happy with her 
young husband. Eric, too, he had seen, full of the 
joy of youth and bounding health. And now all 
that was put out, if Giuseppe’s account were true. 
It was a pity, a sad pity. 

The donkey crossed the mouth of the ravine, and 
picked its way upward carefully amid the loose 
stones. In the ravine a little ow! hooted twice. 

* Giuseppe !"" said the doctor. 

** Signore?” 

‘The signora has been away, hasn't she?’ 

“Si, signore. In Africa.” 

“Nursing that sick strainero. 
ly she comes back here’s 
Per Dio!” 

He shook his head. 

“Somebody must have looked on _ the 
signora with the evil eye, Signore Dottore.” 

Giuseppe crossed himself. 

“It seems so,”’ the doctor replied, gravely. 

He was almost as superstitious as the contadini 
among whom he labored. 

“ Eeco, Signor Dottore !” 

The doctor looked up. At the arch 
ure holding a little lamp. Almost 
two more figures appeared behind it. 

“Il dettore! Ecco il dottore!” 

There was a murmur of voices in the dark. As 
the donkey came up the excited fishermen crowded 
round, all speaking at once. 

“He is dead, Signor Dottore. 
gnore is dead!" 

“Let the Signor Dottore come to 
What do you know? Let the—” 

“Sure enough he is dead! Why, he must 
been in the water a good hour. He is all 


And now direct- 
this happening to her! 


povera 


stood a fig- 
immediately, 


The 


povero si 
him, Beppe! 


have 
swollen 


with the water and—” 

“It is his head, Signor Dottore! If it had not 
been for his coming against the rocks he would 
not have been hurt. Per Dio! he can swim like a 
fish, the povero signorino. I have seen him swim. 


Why, even Peppino 


The signora wants us all to go away, Signor 
Dottore. She begs us to go and leave her alone 
with the povero signore !” 

“Gaspare is in such a state! You would not 


know him. And the povera signora, she is all drip 
ping wet. She has been into the sea, and now she 
has carried the head of the povero signore all the 
way up the mountain. She would not let any 
one—”’ 

A succession of cries came out of the darkness, 
hysterical cries that ended in prolonged sobbing. 

“That is Lucrezia!’ cried one of the fishermen. 
“Madonna! That is Lucrezia!” 

“Mamma mia! Mamma mia!” 

Their voices were loud in the night. The doctor 
pushed his way between the men and came on to 
the terrace in front of the steps that led into the 
sitting-room. 
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Gaspare was standing there alone. His face was 
almost unrecognizable. It looked battered, puffy, 
and inflamed, as if he had been drinking and fight- 


ing. There were no tears in his eyes now, but 
long, violent sobs shook his body from time to 
time, and his blistered lips opened and shut me- 
chanically with each sob. He stared dully at the 


doctor, but did not say a word, or move to get out 
of the way 


“Gaspare!’ said the doctor. “Where is the 
padrona ?” 

The boy sobbed and sobbed, always in the same 
dry and terribly mechanical way. : 

“Gaspare!” repeated the doctor, touching him. 
“ Gaspare !" 

‘E” morto!’ the boy suddenly cried out in a 


loud voice. 
And he flung himself down on the ground. 
The doctor felt a thrill of cold in his veins. He 


went up the steps into the little sitting-room. As 
he did so Hermione came to the door of the bed 
room. Her dripping skirts clung about her. She 
looked quite calm. Without greeting the doctor 
she said, quietly, 

“You heard what Gaspare said?” 

Si, signora, ma—” 

The doctor stopped, staring at her. He began 

to feel almost dazed. The fishermen had followed 


him and stood crowding together on 
staring into the room. 
“He is dead. I am sorry you came all this way.” 


the steps and 


They stood there facing one another. From the 
kitchen came the sound of Lucrezia’s cries. Hermi- 
one put her hands up to her ears. 

** Please-—please—-oh, there should be a little si- 
lence here now!” she said. 

For the first time there was a sound of some- 
thing like despair in her voice. 

“Let me come in, signora!’ stammered the 
doctor. ‘Let me come in and examine him.” 

“He is dead.” 


* Well, but let me. I must!” 

“ Please come in,” she said. 

The doctor turned round to the fishermen. 

‘Go, one of you, and make that girl keep quiet,” 
he said, angrily. “Take her away out of the 
house—directly! Do you hear? And the rest of 
you stay outside and don’t make a sound.” 

The fishermen slunk a little way back 
darkness while Giuseppe, walking on the 
his bare feet and glancing nervously at 
ture and the pictures upon the walls, crossed the 
room and disappeared into the kitchen. Then the 
doctor laid down his cigar on a table and went into 
the bedroom, whither Hermione had preceded him. 

There was a lighted candle on the white chest 
of drawers. The window and the shutters of the 
room were closed against the glances of the fisher- 
men. On one of the two beds—Hermione’s—lay 
body of a man dripping with water. The 
doctor took the candle in his hand, went to this 
bed and leaned down, then set down the candle 
at the bedhead and made a brief examination. He 
found at once that Gaspare had spoken the truth. 
This man had been dead for some time. Neverthe- 
less something—he scarcely knew what—kept the 
doctor there by the bed for some moments before 
he pronounced his verdict. Never before had he 
felt so great a reluctance to speak the simple words 
that would convey a great truth. He fingered his 
shirt-front uneasily, and stared at the body on the 
bed and at the wet sheets and pillows. Meanwhile 
Hermione had sat down on a chair near the door 
that opened into what had been Eric’s dressing- 
room, and folded her hands in her lap. The doctor 
did not look towards her, but he felt her presence 
painfully. Lucrezia’s cries had died away, and 


into the 
toes of 
the furni- 


there was complete silence for a brief space of time. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Chuck It 


If you have been wearing an ugly mask, put it away and let 
your friends enjoy seeing the vea/ person now and then, at least. A 
physician describes some of the effects of coffee thus: 


“In some cases the skin becomes sallow and more sensitive to 
cold; digestion is impaired; appetite gradually wanes; sleep is ob- 
tained with difficulty and does not refresh the individual; liver and 


kindred complaints occur and a kind of joylessness that throws a 
dark shade all over God’s lovely nature.” 


It is easy to lay aside the “ Coffee face” if well-made 


POSTUM 


is used instead of ordinary coffee. 


“There’s a Reason” 





Read the book, **The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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HIS season's fashions 
T in evening gowns are 
especially kind to 
the young girl who must 
economize, for at very 
small expense she may 
rival the girl of much 
larger means, The tide of 
favor is flowing toward 
simpler styles, and while, 
as is often stated in the 
fashion notes, a woman 
may spend large sums on 
her gowns of all kinds, 
even on her evening 
gowns in this latter re- 
spect the less costly ma- 
terlals are quite as popu 
lar. Nets, gauzes, liberty 
silk, crépe de Chine, and 
chiffon cloth are the 
weaves mentioned as best, 
both for older women 
and for the débutantes. 
And as freshness is one 
of the main charms of an 
evening gown, those who 
must consider expense do 
well to choose materials 
which clean easily and 
are not costly to replace. 
Such a model as the one 
illustrated on this page 
is particularly practical 
for several reasons. The 
first of these is that it is 
easy to make. The sec- 
ond is that it is a style 
which is suited to both 
tall and slight and short 
and stout figures. Judg- 
ment must be exercised 
in modifying the pattern 
to suit the different types 
of figure. 

The pattern, like all the 
HARPER’S Bazar patterns, 
is made for all sizes of 
waist measure, with a 
skirt length of forty-three 
inches front. For a woman 
who is shorter than this 
allowance for the change 
in length may be made 
where it seems most de- 
sirable. A very § slight 
girl, for instance, would 
need the fulness of the 
tucked part of the skirt to 
come well up, so for her 
the alteration might be 
made between the line of 
trimming and the waist 
line, reducing the depth 
of the upper or plain full 
skirt. For the girl who is 
short and plump the up 
per skirt may be left its 





SIMVLE INEXPENSIVE EVENING GOWN 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 552. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40. and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, a5 cents for waist or skirt 
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full length and the lowest 
tuck may be dispensed 
with, as the horizontal 
lines have always a 
tendency to make one ap 
pear shorter. In this 
case, then, the second 
tuck would be used as a 
hem, the paper pattern 
being turned up or cut off 
before cutting the ma 
terial. 

The skirt at the upper 
part is gathered into the 
belt, which is a third ele- 
ment of practicability, as 
such a skirt is infinitely 
easier to fit than one 
which has seams and 
darts by which it must be 
made to fit the figure. 
The waist may be modi- 
fied by leaving out the 
little extra tucker and 
band of trimming around 
the neck, thus making it 
lower for the girl who has 
a pretty neck. The sleeve, 
too, may end with the 
band of trimming, and 
this may be pushed weil 
up above the elbow, the 
long gloves coming up to 
meet it. 

Beyond all these prac 
tical features of the pretty 
gown there is another 
which is equally important 

the gown is one which 
will clean, or even wash, 
most satisfactorily. The 
tucks are so wide that 
they may be pulled into 
shape and ironed by 
themselves—not flat 
against the gown, and if 
the gown is made of net 
or crépe de Chine it wil! 
be possible to wash it 
carefully at home. Again, 
if the hem _ should be 
come sdiled, as so often 
happens with a white or 
light gown, while the rest 
is in good order, a new 
hem may be set on under 
the second or the third 
tuck. 

Lace in straight bands 
or a pretty flowered rib- 
bon is suitable for the 
trimming. The lace may 
be laid over a band of 
colored ribbon if some 
color is desired on a white 
dress, or a cream, écru, or 
deep coffee-color lace may 
to be used on white. 
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We Send Free 


to any part of the United States our new 

Winter Book of New York Fashions, showing the 

latest styles and containing our simple measurement 

chart; also a large assortment of samples of the newest materials. 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


in th pl chase of your Winter garment. Don’t buy the ready-made kind, 
less money we will make one to your measure. 


Winter Suits *6 to *25 


MADE TO ORDER IN 10 DAYS 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 

There is nothing that will improve your appearance so much as a 
perfect-fitting garment, which can only be obtained by having it made to 
order. Many a good figure is spoiled by an ill-fitting ‘‘ ready-made.” 
OUR STYLE BOOK ILLUSTRATES AND DESCRIBES: 

Visiting Costumes, = $6.00 to $20 Stylish Skirts, = $3. 
Tailor-Made Suits, - $7.50 to $25 Winter Coats, - $6.5 

Uisters and Rain Coats, = $8.75 to $20 

We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


The advantages we offer are: Prompt Service—Low Prices—Latest New York Styles and Materials—Relief from Dressmaking 
Troubles—and your money back if you want it. Write for our Style Book and Samples to-day; we wiil send them free by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 119 and 121 W. 23d St, New York City 


Mail orders only. No Agents or Branches Established 18 years. 
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PRACTICAL NEW PATTERNS 


CHARMING and most useful little garment is 
A the girl's kimono, No. 553. It is cut on the 
true Japanese model, square and plain, with 
square sleeves and a plain straight trimming band 
It is most satisfactory when made of French flanne! 
in plain color, with a border or band of dotted 
flannel, or of a striped or dotted flannel with a plain 
band. feautiful and quite inexpensive Japanese 
crépes in printed cotton can be bought by the yard 
at the Oriental shops for use in such garments. 
When the kimono is made of this Japanese crépe it 
usually has the edge band of the same, and a 
broad sash or obi also. For thin summer wrappers 
such a pattern is often used to make up figured 
lawn, a plain lawn in the color of the flowers be 
ing used for the trimming band. 
rhe new winter street suit, No. 554, is a becoming 
and smart model for cloth or velvet gowns. The 
skirt must be made on a foundation skirt of silk 
or cotton, as each flounce laps only a little over 
the one below to avoid unnecessary weight. There 
are three parts to the skirt—the lower flounce, 
which continues in a narrow panel all the way up 
the front, and over this two shaped flounces with 
the same effect of continuing up the front. The 
upper flounce is really an overskirt coming all the 
way from the belt. Over this falls the skirt of 
the coat, which may be made separate, so that the 
jacket may be worn as a blouse ending with the 
girdle, or may have this skirt part hooked to it. 








NEW WINTER STREET GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 554. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt. 





The jacket is designed to be worn over a fancy 
blouse of lace or silk trimmed with the same color 
as the suit. The sleeve made of full ruffles is in 
keeping with the flounced skirt, and is particularly 
smart and effective. The back of the jacket has the 
pleats with the rolling collar and the girdle. The 
front is laid in pleats which cross in surplice fash- 
ion, and the girdle is finished at the front with a 
double row of buttons in double-breasted effect. 

For the gowns of velvet and velveteen, which are 
to be so fashiooable this winter, this is a very grace- 
ful model. And for soft-finish broadcloth it is 
equally good. It is not suitable for rough ma- 
LITTLE GIRL’S KIMONO. terials or for rough wear; it is essentially a style 
for dress occasions. The skirt pattern is quite ap- 
propriate also for house dresses of any soft ma- 
Sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Price, 15 cents. terial—stif® fabrics do not fall gracefully. 
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Cut Paper Pattern No. 553 
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The 
Trade-Mark 
Above 


printed in red and black, is 
sewn on the end of every 
genuine Ostermoor Mat- 
tress. It protects you 
against substitution, and guarantees you the 
one mattress that is built, not stuffed, made 
of clean, Ostermoor sheets, hand-laid in the 
ticking, will not mat, get hard or lumpy, and 
never needs re-making; the one mattress that re- 
mains always soft, even, comfortable and sleep-inducing. 


Samples of Ticking 


Valuable ‘Beok Free 


Simply fill in and mail us the coupon and we will send 
you free, full line of ticking samples, our handsome 144- 
page book, ‘“‘The Test of Time,’’ and name of your 
local authorized Ostermoor dealer. 

You can select a ticking to harmonize with the 
furnishings of your room and suit your individual 
taste with the samples which we will send you. They 
include the new Mercerized Art Twills in fancy stripe 
with floral effects of Blue, Pink, Yellow, Green and 
Lavender; Gray and White dust-proof satin finish tick- 
ing, striped in linen effect; Blue and White Herring- 
bone; and the staple A.C.A. ticking, wide or narrow 
stripe. Send in coupon to-day while we can supply 
the full line of tickings at regular prices. 


We Sell By Mail, or Through 2500 Ostermoor Dealers . OSTERMOOR & CO, 
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Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere —that is our 158 Eliz h St., York 
Rezular Sizes and Prices aim. We were compelled to this move by the necessity Without obligation on my 
2 feet 6 inches wide, of protecting the public against worthless imitations. part, please send me your 144- 
eet 25 ibs. $8.35 Your Ostermoor dealer—be sure to ask ws who he page book and free 
tall ail oe ~s ‘ i » Oster moor 
, 30 Ibs., . is—he will show you a mattress with the Oste 0c 
8 tect wide, 3 10.00 name and trade-mark label sewn on the end. SAMPLES 
3 feet Ceguouten, 11.70 Mattress shipped, express paid by us, same day - of ticking used on the Ostermoor, and 
6 foot wide 40 tbs., 13 35 check is received, if you order of us by mail. the name of my Ostermoor dealer. 
, 9 ° y 
6 inches ’ 
4 foot 6 incheswide, 15.00 | OSTERMOOR & CO. ares 
All 6 feet 3 inches long 153 Elizabeth Street Pe ieee re ee er ees eee 
Express Charges Prepaid. New York F 
In two parts, go cents extra, Ps r “Add 
Special sizes, Special prices. Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather y GOTCSS . ccc scsececeses sosccceeees: cess ceeesscccces 
and Down Co,, Ltd., Montreal, / 
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TWO NEW NIGHTGOWN PATTERNS 


HE nightgowns which are illustrated on this 
a: page are absolutely simple in make, but may 

be varied according to individual taste to be 
more or less elaborate. 

The pattern for a woman's nightgown is one 
which may be used for what is usually called a 
chemise nightgown—i. e., one that has no buttons 
and buttonholes, but simply slips over the head, or 
it may have both shoulders finished with a little 
flap and buttons, leaving them open about twé6- 
thirds of the way from the neck to the armhole 
seam. The gown is not plain at the back; as in 
the front, it has a group of tucks at each side, 
of the neck opening with only a few inches of 
plain space between them. This is necessary to 
provide sufficient fulness below. The sleeve is cut 
in one piece and is joined beneath. It may be set 
iuto the gown with a regulation double seam, or it 
may be overhanded to a fine embroidered beading 
or seaming, as it is often called. If this latter 
method is followed the same should be done on the 
shoulders if they are to be closed. The neck edge 
and the bottom of the sleeves should have a wider 
beading through which ribbon is run, and around 
the neck there should be a narrow lace edge with a 
wider one on the sleeves. 

As to the decoration of the front, that may be 
of lace or embroidered insertion, or it may be of 
hand embroidery on the nainsook. The illustration 
shows a shadow-embroidery design. This pattern 
is of sprays of flowers, perforated, which may be 
stamped on the front and sleeves, and worked 
either in French embroidery or in shadow-work com 
bined with evelets 





LITTLE GIRL’S NIGHTGOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 556. 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Price, 15 cents 


The design here illustrated for the embroidery was 
made for a corset-cover pattern, and is suited equally 
well to that and to this little nightgown pattern 
It consists of three sprays of flowers which her 
are shown worked on the front and sleeves, but 
in the corset-cover pattern are used on the back 
and the two sides of the front. The corset-cove! 
pattern with which they are used is No. 513, a one 
piece corset-cover, the price of which is 15 cents 
The embroidery-design stamping-pattern is sold 
separately, at 60 cents. It is a perforated pattern 
which may be used as many times as desired. The 
detail of the shadow embroidery was described and 
illustrated in an article in the Bazar of August. 
1905. 

The little girl’s nightgown is a simple tucked 
gown falling from a square yoke of hand-made or 
bought embroidery. If the former, the yoke should 
be cut double and worked through the two thick 
nesses of material: otherwise it would wear out 
long before the lower part probably. If machine 
made insertion is to be used for the yoke it should 
be seamed at the corners, and the seams cut and 
earefully hemmed back to make a smooth finish on 
NEW WOMAN'S NIGHTGOWN. the wrong side. 

There are four tucks at each shoulder and a 
group of four at the centre of the front. two 
turning each way. At the back there are the same 





Cut Paper Pattern No. 555 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 


Price, 25 cents tucks at each shoulder, and across the back the 
Shadow-embroidery Design No 28. Price with stamping pow- gown is gathered to the yoke to give a comfortable 
der, 60 cents. amount of fulness below. 
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“183¢ R. WALLACE” 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 





HE sensible gift, 
The gift that satisfies the sense of 





fitness as well as practical needs, 
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The gift that pleases the housewife 


Y] 


A Is table silver. 


And of all the kinds of table silver there is 
none to compare with 1835 R. WALLACE 


silver plate. 





and adds to the family treasure, 


It is made with «Sterling silver care.” 
That is why it is as beautiful as Sterling. 
It will outlast other brands. 
That’s why it is called “silver plate that reszsts 
wear.”’ 
Ask your dealer. 
A postal will bring you our delightful 
book, “ The Story of Silverware and 
How to take care of it.’’ Address 


R. WALLACE & SONS Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 18, Wallingford, Conn. 
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IN consideration of the great increase of 
than two months trom the time of their receipt. 


it is wholly i 
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DECORATION 





correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and ¢rvartubly accompanying cach letter with a plan, 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 


Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 


From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the on and 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many payes of descripticn. 


Beacon Hrii.—I should like a self-toned golden- 
brown paper in your parlor, with yellow curtains, 
dark green rugs, and green upholstery, with here 
and there touches of yellow in the furniture. It 
is difficult to advise a color scheme for your living- 
room without knowing the exact shade of your red 
tile. A red paper may be the only possibility, but 
if you do not like a red paper, a soft fawn would, 
I think, be harmonious, repeating the red of the 
tiles in the curtains, rugs, and upholstery. This 
color scheme would harmonize with that just sug- 
gested for the parlor. The hangings between the 
two rooms, if this scheme is carried out, should, 
I think, be dark brown. 

Mrs. N. C. B.—Tint the walls in your living- 
room a soft dark green or a soft old-blue, those of 


the hall a yellow ochre, and those of the dining- 
room a warm copper. With the copper walls in 
the dining-room tint the spaces between the beams 


in the ceiling an écru. 
either dark green or 
curtains would be 
ground, with a 
of the copper. 

tains would also 
yellow walls 
the sun 


Have a dark green rug and 
écru curtains. Printed linen 
effective, with an écru_ back- 
design in dark green and a touch 
Kither écru or green raw-silk cur- 
be effective. In the hall with the 
and on the landing which you call 
parlor have green rugs. At the windows 
on the ianding have green raw-silk curtains. In 
the living-room, if you prefer the blue walls, have 
Oriental rugs in blue, wood brown, and copper. 
English cretonne curtains combining these colors 
would be very beautiful, or a madras in blue and 
green, or in these same Oriental shades suggested 
for the rug. If the walls are green the curtains 
and rug may be blue and green, or you can carry 
out an Oriental scheme in blue, green, écru, and 
mahogany. Have dark green porti@éres of heavy 
linen in both doors into the hall. 

Miss C. W.—Since your rooms are dark the best 
colors to use are shades of yellow, tan, and brown. 
Since you want to use your red rug in the parlor 
I would suggest either a plain tan or a soft buff 
paper, with dark walnut woodwork and red curtains. 
In the dining-room a golden-brown paper, with yel- 
low curtains and a green rug, would be attractive. 
Here, too, the woodwork should be a dark walnut. 
Your hall will not seem as narrow if you use the 
same paper there that you use in the parlor and 
in that way make it unite with it. In the large 
bedroom up-stairs have either a light yellow or a 
light green paper. Use green and white rugs with 
the green paper and plain green rugs with the yel- 
low paper. In either case have white swiss cur- 
tains with green dots. In the small bedroom open- 
ing off this have either the green or the yellow 
whichever you do not use for the large bedroom. 
In the bedroom with the window toward the south 
a light blue paper would be appropriate with plain 
white muslin curtains and blue and white rugs. 

Mrs. ©. F.—Grills are very little used at 
present time unless door and window openings 
in bad proportion. Then it 
to fill in awkward spaces. If, 


the 
are 


is sometimes necessary 
pro- 
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however, the 


possible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. 


The plans need not be well drawn: 


portions are satisfactory they are not used; when 


used they invariably match the woodwork of the 
room and are as plain and simple as possible. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—I am very glad that my sugges- 


tions helped you in selecting your papers, and I con- 
sider you very fortunate in being able to find as 
beautiful ones as those you send me. The colors are 
very rich and harmonious and I am sure you will 
like them. My first idea ae to curtains between 
the green living-room and the blue and green hall, 
and between the blue dining-room and the hall, 
would be a plain green linen or rep. However, I 
think veiy likely your idea of the red curtains, 
and the red rugs and stair carpet in the hall, might 
be interesting and attractive. I would not get a 
double-faced curtain, for a red carefully selected 
should harmonize both with the green in the living- 
room and the blue in the dining-room. If I were 
in your place I would induce some firm to allow 
me to carry home a large sample of the red— 
either one porti@re or a small rug—and test it by 
living with it a day or two before deciding. That 
is really the only safe way to decide upon a color 


scheme anyway, and most firms are quite willing 
to do thi if they see a sale in prospect. 
THe ConNectTictT.—I am very glad that you 


have enjoyed the Bazar so long and have found it 
so helpful. Your house must have a _ beautiful 
situation on the banks of the Connecticut, especially 
at this season of the year. Since your ceilings are 
so low it wili be necessary to run the papers to 
the ceiling, and to select designs, if there are to 
be any designs in which vertical lines predominate. 
You must be very careful about papering the ceil 
ings also, for a papered ceiling is inclined to make 


a room appear lower. It will be best to confine 
yourself to very light tints on this account. The 
dark green which you suggest will be most rest- 
ful for the parlor and for the hall and entirely 


appropriate so far as 
Select a_ self-toned 


the exposure is concerned. 
paper in a gray-green rather 


than one of the heavier blue-greens or one which 
is inclined toward a grassy tone. It is sometimes 
difficult to find just the right shade, but it is 


worth making an effort to do so, because the other 
shades are not inclined to wear well. In the 
ting-room have a self-toned old-blue paper, rather 
cool and gray in tone. The oak woodwork will be 
perfectly harmonious, although white paint com- 
bined with old-blue paper is peculiarly attractive. 
In the dining-room I would suggest a plain tan 
paper, or possibly more of a fawn. With this it 
would be better to stain the woodwork and the 
furniture a dark brown, and to have either a dark 
green or a brown and copper rug. In the bedroom 
on the ground floor have a paper with an écru 
background and a design in old-blue and old-rose. 
I have seen a particularly attractive chintz stripe 
in these colors. Up-stairs in the guest-room have a 
paper with a cream ground and a poppy design in 
soft pink. Your little boy will probably like a red 
paper in his room. In your own room have a light 
blue satin-stripe paper 


sit- 
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Roast Turkey with 
the Juices in 


Select a young, plump and tender bird. 

Dress, wash, season as usual, and spread, inside and 
outside, with softened butter, well rubbed in. 

Be sure to moisten the dressing thoroughly with 
bouillon made with Armour’s Extract of Beef and boiling 
water. Then stuff, truss and place on rack in dripping pan. 

Baste frequently with 


trmours 
EXTRACT o* BEEF 


—made into a rich gravy. This not only preserves the natural 
juices, but adds succulence and the appetizing flavor of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. 

To make Holiday dinners successful, use Armour’s Extract of Beef 
throughout—a savory stock, sauce and seasoning for all sorts of dishes. 

Only one-fourth as much is required as of other meat stocks. 

Left-over portions of turkey may be utilized delightfully, with 
Armour’s Extract of Beef — for Stews, French Hash on Toast, 
Fricandeau, Paté, Grilled Bones, and in Soup. 

Send to Armour & Company, Chicago, for their Cook Book, 


‘Culinary Wrinkles.’ It contains scores of useful cooking 
hints, and recipes for delightfully different dishes. 

"oS 
ARMOUR 4N 
wns 
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Mrs. W. A. C.—lKed will be very appropriate both 
for your hall and for your den. In selecting the 
paper do not get either a crimson or a purple red. 
Let it be a red inclined somewhat toward mahog- 
any, and I think you will like it better when it is 


up. Either white paint or the dark walnut wood- 
work which you already have would harmonize 
with the red. To obtain variety you might have 


white paint in all the rooms except the den, and in 


there retain the dark woodwork and have dark 
oak furniture co harmonize. Either blue or green 
would be appropriate for the parlor and dining- 
room. 


My preference would be to have a self-toned 
green paper in the parlor, quite dark in tone, and 
a lighter green paper in the dining-room, with a 
flower frieze above—say in red and green or blue 
and green. Or you may prefer to carry out the 
colors of your rug. That, at least, will suggest a 
contrasting color to you. It is perfectly true that 
the plain green papers are inclined to fade, but 
that can be sa‘d of the blue and also of the red. 
it is almost necessary to pay about fifty cents a 
roll for papers in plain colors or in self-tones which 
will not fade. Cheap papers are not economical, 
since the price of labor in putting the paper on is 
always the greater part of the expense. 


CaANADA,—If you select the red for your hall very 
carefully I think you will find that the other 
colors will harmonize with it without any dis- 


cordant notes. The red should be a deep rich tone 
inclined toward terra-cotta or mahogany. It should 
not have a purplish cast; neither should it be too 
brilliant. I would extend the red paper and red 
carpet throughout the lower hall and stairs as 
well as the upper hall. In the drawing-room a self- 
toned old-blue paper will be both attractive and 
appropriate, and I am sure you will find that it 
will not clash with the red. Since your rug is 
blue, green, and brown this will go beautifully with 
the blue paper. A yellow and brown dining-room 
will be very artistic. Get a blue and brown rug 
so that the blue of your dishes will be part of the 
color scheme of the room. The paper may be yel- 
low and the curtains brown, or the paper brown 
and the curtains yellow. In the front bedroom up- 
stairs have either a light blue satin-stripe paper or 
a blue and white paper. In the den have a plain 
dark green. A tan or yellow ochre will be appro- 
priate used with the green oilcloth in the nursery 
With the greeu rug in the back bedroom have a 
dainty green and white paper. 
Missovur1.—A_ self-toned yellow-stripe 
be perfectly appropriate in your 
room, since it “has a northeast 
a satin stripe or one of the ingrain stripes will 
be effective. The ingrain stripes are usually more 
expensive than the -satin stripes, but in some re- 
spects they are more appropriate for a dining-room 
or a living-room. It is probably largely a matter 
of custom, but one is more apt to see the satin 
stripes in bedrooms than in living-rooms. Have a 
gray-green plain or self-toned paper in the sitting- 
room, and if you would not consider it too much 
green, in the parlor also; since the two rooms con- 
nect with folding-doors it will be harmonious to 
have the same paper in both rooms, and to combine 
with this elther the same contrasting colors or 
different ones. You might make your sitting-room 
blue and green and your parlor green and white. 
Or both of them can be blue and green. Old-rose 
is also an attractive contrasting color to be used 
in the parlor. You can follow your own preference 
in that respect. If you do not care to have the 
same paper in the two rooms you can have either 


paper will 
Colonial dining- 
exposure. Either 
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a light green or an old-blue paper in the parlor, 
using green as a contrasting color—that is, the 
dark green of the sitting-room—so that the two 


rooms will harmonize. A green and yellow flower 
or chintz-stripe paper will be attractive in the 
bedroom. 

ScHOOLGIRL.—-You tell me so little about your 


room that it is very difficult for me to give you 


advice. Since it is a room at school you will 
probably find it already papered and the color 
question settled in that way. The one thing is 


to make your room look as cozy and homelike as 
possible without any clutter. A schoolgirl’s weak- 
ness usually lies in the mistaken impression that 
innumerable souvenirs, photographs, and bric-& brac 
constitute its decoration. In reality the most im- 
portant consideration in every room, whether it is 
that of a schoolgirl or that of her mother or father, 
is simplicity and harmony. To obtain this you must 
be careful not to have too many colors, too much 
furniture and superfluous draperies and personal 
photographs. If possible have an attractive win- 
dow-seat, or a seat around one corner, with a book- 
shelf over it, similar to one of the pictures in the 
August Bazar, illustrating an article on “ Homes at 
Small Cost.””. You must have some bookshelves, a 
table for your study lamp, a comfortable easy- 
chair near it, either a desk or a writing-table at- 
tractively fitted up, and a small tea-table from 
which you may dispense hospitality to your young 
friends. If you have but one room it would be 
well to conceal the wash-stand with a screen, and 
in every way to make it look as little like a bed- 
room as possible. If your walls are plain in color 
you can use chintz or cretonne for covering cush- 
ions, boxes, ete. This can also be used for the 
curtains, or you can use a dainty swiss muslin 
with a colored figure like your walls. If your 
paper is figured it will be better to have plain 
white muslin curtains and to cover your window- 
seat and cushions, as well as your screen, with 
plain denim or linen. Do not use more than one 
kind of figured material in your room. Allow plain 
colors to predominate and keep to one color as 
much as possible. 

If, when you get to school and discover what the 
conditions are, you would like some more help, I 
will be glad to give it to you. An article on 
“ Girls’ Rooms” which may be of use to you ap- 
peared in the October number of the Bazar. 

CoLon Scueme.—The color schemes you suggest 
are very artistic and original. The brown and tan 
scheme for the library, brightened by the nas- 
turtium maroon in cushions and curtains, will be 
very beautiful, and the weathered-oak furniture 
wiil carry out the color scheme. In the sitting- 
room, where you are to have the green walls relieved 
by the buff mantel and curtains of raw silk, either 
mahogany or walnut furniture will be harmonious. 
The rugs in the library should, I think, carry out 
the nasturtium maroon with a touch of the tan: 
and in the sitting-room a combination of copper, 
green, and écru will be effective. Of course Orient- 
al rugs are the most beautiful, but if you cannot 
afford those very artistic Wiltons may be found, 
which are both beautiful and practical. The wood- 
work in the two rooms should be the same. 

The dining-room color scheme is particularly at- 
tractive—the old-blue burlap below the rail arranged 
in panels, and the daffodil yellow above. A blue, 
brown, and green rug will be harmonious, and the 
fumed-oak furniture and woodwork as you suggest. 
Blue and yellow madras curtains will be an addition 
to this room. 
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He Kitchens are always wide 
t tors. B® people 
pr the making a 


WM 
VARIETIES 


Doesn’t it make your mouth water to think 
of the exquisite flavor of luscious mince pie? 


Well, that’s the kind of pie Heinz Mince 
Meat makes, only there’s more than mere 
flavor to the Heinz story. 


Prepared in model kitchens by neat uni- 
formed workers, Heinz Mince Meat is the 
exemplification of purity, the standard for all 
that is good. It is composed of the choicest 
meat; the richest white suet; large juicy, 
flawless apples; Four Crown Valencia con- 
fection raisins, carefully seeded; plump 
Grecian currants, each one thoroughly 
cleansed; Leghorn candied citron, orange 
and lemon peel and the purest spices. 


Imagine all these, prepared with the most 
exacting care, blended so skillfully that the 
flavor leaves nothing to be desired, and you 
have an excellent idea of 


HEINZ 


Mince Meat 


Can any thoughtful housewife give a good 
reason for making her own mince meat when 
such an economical luxury as Heinz Mince 
Meat is at hand? 

Sold everywhere in glass jars, stone crocks, and tins 
of convenient size. Some other special Heinz dainties 
for the Christmas season are Preserved Fruits, Fruit 
Jellies, Apple Butter, Cranberry Sauce, Euchred Figs, 
Sweet Midget Pickles, etc. 

Let us send you a copy of “The Spice of Life.” 

H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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HE Australian natives, “ Blacks,” as the white 
T settlers call them, have always been a musical 
people. One song especially is ever to be heard 
among them. It may be sung as a solo or as a cho- 
rus or as both solo and chorus, but the words never 
vary. It is very short, only two lines, and here it is: 


“Eat again, eat again, eat, eat, eat. 
Eat again plenty, plenty to eat!” 


It often seems to the tired housewife as if we 
were not so much in advance of the “ Blacks,” after 
all, for every holiday or festival seems to be cele- 
brated by “ eating again,” and it is her duty to see 
that there is * plenty to eat”! 

It really seems as if it were time to call a halt 
in the invention of rich and elaborate dishes for 
especial occasions, but who will have the courage 
to do it first? 

For a small family the traditional plum pudding 
can be procured more economically and satisfac- 
torily in a tin than it can be made at home. Take 
what is left, pour a little brandy over it, and put 
it away in a stone jar. At the end of a fortnight 
or so (when the family have recovered from the 
effects of Christmas) take it out and cut it into 
thick slices or cubes. Toast these and serve with a 
wine sauce. 

The question is often asked, “What shall I give 
my maids for Christmas?’ Like many other ques- 
tions, it is difficult to answer without knowing more 
of the circumstances, the age of the maids, their 
length of service, and how much of a gift the 
mistress desires to give. On broad lines, however, 
it is safe advice to say: Don’t give the maids things 
they would hare to have anyway. Let the presents 
be extras that they would like, but would not, or 
could not, get for themselves. 

For anxious inquirers who desire 4 more specific 
answer there are given here twelve suggestions for 
such gifts. A rain-coat. This is, of course, rather 
an expensive present, but it will last a girl for 
years, save her clothes, and be a useful garment 
for her to wear out in the evenings. A silk waist 
is always welcome. The waists are so well cut tn 
these days that if you have the bust measure the 
chances of having to have it altered are very slight. 
One mistress who kept her maids forever (they 
never left except to get married or die!) gave each 
of them a half-dozen solid silver spoons, forks, or 
knives each year, until they had a complete outfit 
either to start housekeeping with or leave as heir- 
looms to their relatives. Nice handkerchiefs are al- 
ways appreciated. By “nice” is meant fine, dainty 
linen with some simple initial: the cheaper showy 
kind they will buy for themselvés. Opinions differ 
as to the wisdom of wearing furs, and many people 
who could afford it will not wear fur about their 
necks or over their shoulders. No one, however, ob- 
jects to keeping her hands warm, and a nice muff 
is a comfort as well as a great addition to a street 
dress. If a muff is too expensive a present a pair 
of lined kid gloves are a good substitute. These 
gloves, when of good quality, will withstand a great 
deal of hard wear. A leather writing-case has been 
known to give great satisfaction. This may be 
supplemented from another member of the family 
by some really nice stationery. A good silk um- 


brella, especially if the handle be marked with thé 
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initials of the recipient, is a never-failing source of 
satisfaction. Many mistresses take the ground that, 
as a matter of principle, they will not give their 
maids jewelry. Into that question it is needless 
to go at present, but a belt buckle surely cannot be 
objectionable to even these strict ladies, and it is 
a useful and permanent gift. So many of our maids 
in these days are fairly well educated that the sub- 
scription to a good paper or magazine is much ap- 
preciated by them. Last of all comes a gift suf- 
ficiently practical to recommend itself to the most 
utilitarian of housewives! A hand sewing-machine. 
It is astonishing what good work can be done on 
these little machines, and the possession of one is 
often an incentive to a maid to make many things 
she would otherwise give out, and not only save her 
money, but furnish her with congenial employment 
for her off hours. 

While cn the subject of maids and their share 
in the cheer of the season, let the housewife try to 
arrange that they shall have one real holiday to 
spend with their friends. It may very well be that 
it is impossible to give a maid either Christmas or 
New-years off, but, after all, the holidays last ten 
days, and one day of those ten may be set aside 
for Bridget or Mary. If a maid is within reach of 
her relatives or friends she will probably prefer to 
make her own plans for her amusement. If, how- 
ever, she is a comparative stranger in a place she 
may be at a ioss what to do with her holiday. In 
that case if her mistress chooses to give her theatre 
tickets for herself and an acquaintance, she will be 
giving a pleasure that will be long remembered. 

The only really safe way to light a Christmas tree 
is by electric wiring. If this is not practicable at 
all events diminish the chances of fire as much as 
possible. Use no cotton wool on the tree at all. 
That popular representation of snow has been re- 
sponsible for many a serious conflagration. The 
“gold” and “silver” tinsel that comes in en- 
velopes for purposes of tree decoration is more ef- 
fective, and only a little more expensive than tissue- 
paper, and is infinitely safer. 

Last Christmas a woman with a practical turn 
of mind gave some of her friends, in lieu of Christ- 
mas cards, neat little bags filled with assorted 
sizes of corks. The other day she remarked that 
she had received more gratitude and more expressions 
of gratification from the recipients of the cork- 
bags than from almost any other gifts. It is a 
good idea to have such things at hand. Have not 
we all been driven (on occasion) to stop a bottle 
with an untidy wad of paper in default of a cork 
of the correct size? 

With the holidays the boys and girls are com- 
ing home for vacation from school and college. Nat- 
urally they are eager to crowd as much amuse- 
ment as possible Into the fortnight. It is so pleas- 
ant to see their enjoyment that it is not easy for 
a mother to say “no” when plans are made for 
having a “good time.” If the mothers had to 
take care of these same children after they returned 
to school perhaps they would be less indulgent. 
The poor teachers dread the week or so after the 
holiday vacation. “It is lost time.”’ said one, re- 
cently. “And not only that: the pupils are often 
so upset physically that it takes them a large bit 
of the next term to get in order again.” So let 
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From Sunrise to Sunset 


you can eat Quaker Rice with delight and satisfaction. It 
is carefully selected and perfect rice kernels puffed or ex- 
panded and thoroughly cooked, giving it a delicious crispness 
and a delicate daintiness different from anything you have eaten, 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed)> 


is rich in nutriment, easily digested and exceedingly appetizing 
Children can eat Quaker Rice at meals and between meals. 
Always heat before serving. 


Recipes for Dainty Christmas Confections 


On every package of Quaker Rice are recipes for many dainty confections 


such as Quaker Rice Candy, Quaker Rice Brittle. etc Quaker Rice parties 
are growing in popularity among the young for all of these Quaker 
Rice confections can be easily and quickly made in* your own home 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10c the package. 
(Except to the extreme South and far West.) 
Made by The Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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mothers resolve that this Christmas the juvenile 
festivities shall be kept within bounds. Then when 
Mary and Johnny go back to school it will be with 
rested minds and healthy bodies. 

A growing plant is a very acceptable gift, and 
literally keeps the memory of the donor green 
through the long white months. If the housewife 
has a “growing hand” and raises her own potted 
plants, one of these will prove much more profitable 
as a gift than a plant whose existence began in a 
greenhouse. So much has been said and written 
on house plants by experts that an amateur feels 
very sensitive about offering advice, but when all 
is said and done the Boston fern and hardy rubber- 
plant are difficult to improve upon, though the tree 
begonia is a close second. 

At a dinner where green was to be the color note, 
it was thought out of the question to have green 
candle shades, as even very pale green obscures the 
light and there was to be no other. Yet the silver 
candlesticks, in this instance, looked quite too bare 
without some bit of color. The clever young hostess 
had an inspiration. She got some lily-of-the-valley 
leaves from the conservatory, and placed three 
around each candle in its holder, then bent the leaves 
back In a graceful curve. The effect was of some 
new variety of lily and was really beautiful. 

Delicate sprays of smilax were used on another 
occasion, stuck in with the candles and then left 
to trail or twine lightly about the candlestick. This 
would be especially pretty for candelabra of silver 
or wrought iron. For Christmas nothing could be 
more pleasing than three or four holly leaves placed 
to form a cup about the candle, which might be 
red Indeed, some of the designs of wrought-iron 
candlesticks are closely copied from the natural 
holly. These leaves would be effective with silver, 
iron, brass, and especially with cut-glass candle- 
sticks. If with the last-named, a scarlet berry or 
two should be used with the leaves, and the candles 
should be white. 

If a friend does all (or the greater part) of her 
housework don’t give her silver or brass, unless 
you should happen to know of some especial object 
she desires. Unless brass and silver are kept at 
their brightest they cease to be ornamental, and to 
keep them properly polished means much extra 
work. It is true that much modern brass is covered 
with a lacquer which is supposed to obviate the 
necessity of cleaning, but when this sort does duil 
it is more difficult to improve than the other kind. 

Mrs. E had been an invalid for many weary 
months. When the holiday season came she was 
just able to sit up for an hour or so each day and 
be rolled in a wheeled chair from one room to an- 
other. What more natural than that a!!l the gifts 
sent her at Christmas should have relation to her 
condition and environment? There were exquisite 
kimonos, fleecy wraps for her shoulders, vinaigrettes 
of all shapes and sizes, bouillon-cups, and many other 
dainty accessories of the sick-room. Yet when Mrs. 
E - one day showed all these presents to a near 
friend she said: “ It is very kind of these dear people 
to try to make me comfortable, but now I will show 
you the gift which has done more for me than all 
the rest,”’ and she took from the table a particularly 
frivolous card-case! ‘“ This,” she went on, “ came to 
me from Mrs. A with a note, saying that she ex- 
pected me to be out using it before the season was 
over. I can’t tell you how much good that did me. 
All the other things, pretty and useful as they are, 
seemed to Indicate an indefinite period of helpless- 
ness, but this little card-case and the message seem- 
ed like a breath of outside air. I keep it by me and 
whenever I feel blue or discouraged, I pick it up and 
try to think who shall have the first card out of it 
when I do make my visits again.” There is much 
food for thought In this. No one wants to be heart- 
less and give a hopeless invalid something she never 
ean use, but to an invalid who is convalescing, be it 
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ever so slowly, a bit of moral encouragement is 
often more valuable than any medicine. 

Those in search of odd ribbons for Christmas-pres 
ent work will do well to look at the florists’ shops. 
This seems strange advice, but florists carry quite 
a line of unusual ribbons made especially for their 
trade. Some of their gauze ribbons, with satin edges, 
are particuiarly effective for making fancy bags, etc. 

An acceptable and inexpensive gift for a careful 
woman, young or old, traveller or stay-at-home, is 
a set of a dozen dress-wrappers. Get good quality 
cheese-cloth. Cut it in lengths of a yard and a 
quarter. Feather-stitch a half-inch hem all around 
with bright-colored silk. Work initials in one corner 
in simple outline-stitch. These wrappers will be 
found most convenient for folding about dress- 
waists to be kept in drawers. They are just the 
thing, also, to use in packing dresses in trunks, and 
in many other ways the traveller will find them an 
indispensable part of the outfit. 

There is a condensed moral essay in the follow- 
ing remark of a serious youngster of seven: “ Sir, 
I tell you this is gossip truth.” 

If crackers are dried in the oven before being 
rolled, they will be much lighter for use in puddings, 
and also finer for crumbing. The flavor is much 
improved, too. 

After the window-frames are cleaned, wipe the 
glass with a cloth dampened with kerosene, and 
then with a dry cloth free from lint, or a wad of 
soft paper. The glass will be beautifully clear. 
The same treatment can be used for mirrors and 
picture glasses. 

Skimmed milk is excellent for cleaning oiled hard 
wood floors. Apply with a _ well-wrung mop or 
woollen cloth. Wipe dry, and the floor will have 
a smooth, glossy surface. 

Cold roast-beef is apt to become hard after the 
first day or two. When that stage is reached, and 
before it is time to use the bits for hash or the 
bones for stew or soup, the best part may be used 
for a beef ple —a most appetizing dish for lunch 
or for the children’s dinner. Boil a sufficient quan- 
tity of white potatoes; mash and beat up lightly 
with salt, pepper, and a little milk. Line a deep 
buttered pudding-dish with the potato, then put a 
layer of small, thin slices of the beef. Dust with 
salt and pepper. Add another layer of potato, 
about an inch thick, then more beef, and repeat 
the process until the dish is full. If there is any 
gravy left, pour it over the top layer, which is of 
potato. If there is no gravy, dot with bits of butter. 
Bake for twenty minutes. 

Speaking of children recalls a plea made recently 
by a schoolgirl! of eight who begged, ** Do ask moth- 
ers not to make children, especially girls, wear old 
Sunday clothes to school.” There is much reason in 
this. Much better is it to let a child go to school 
in the plainest of dark prints or ginghams than in 
the soiled or faded finery of a “best” dress. Very 
often the dress has been worn by an older sister 
who has outgrown it. A _ sensitive child is fully 
alive to the unsuitableness of such attire, and feels 
a degree of discomfort altogether disproportionate 
to the cause. 

If possible let there be near the kitchen range a 
dresser, table, or even a wide shelf, covered with 
zinc, where hot cooking utensils may be lifted 
directly from the stove. This is a labor-saving de 
vice of great value, and it will also preserve the 
enamelled kitchen sink. Zinc is easily kept clean 
by daily washing with soap and water. Kerosene 
or clear ammonia will remove dark spots. Scour- 
ing-soap should not be used on zinc. 

A simple and attractive dessert is composed of 
bananas peeled and rolled in a mixture of grated 
chocolate, granulated sugar, and a pinch of cinna 
mon. Arrange them in a flat dish with a bdrder 
of whipped cream flavored with sherry or vanilla, as 
preferred. 
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The Many Uses of Beautiful 


LUCENTA 


Whether it be to enhance the richness of delicately-wrought fancy work or to add 


elegance to a stylish gown, there is no fabric that possesses the lasting beauty and general 
usefulness of Lucenta Satin. 


This wonderful goods possesses a finish so rich and lustrous, yet so permanent, that 1t 
supplants genuine satin in all its uses. Asa material for linings it has marked a new era in 


textile manufacture. It wears like iron, never loses its finish. 


Lucenta costs but a fraction of the genuine— but 
Hydegrade economy is the least of all the reasons why every woman 





should use it. 40c. a yard. 





Get the real Lucenta Satin by looking for the trade- 
mark Hydegrade Textiles on the selvage of cach yard— 
also the trademark name displayed herewith. These are your 
protection against the many inferior imitations being offered. 





This same standard of quality is found in the other 
famous Hydegrade linings for women’s wear. 


Paisley Percaline is a handsomely- 


Satin 
e finished moire, very strong and serviceable. 
Pai sle Suitable for waist and sleeve linings—also 
drop linings. 20c. a yard. 


Qe real i ne Another much favored lining is Sakana 


Satin. It fills a wide range of uses—is 
a perfect lining for women’s jackets and 


similar garments. Also used for petticoats. 
AKAN v0: syxs 


Satin Rusiline is a mercerized percaline of 
great strength, unusually brilliant finish, 25c 


a yard. 
ehe 
Rusi ! 1 ne Ask for Rusiline ready-made petti- 
coats. See the label stitched in waistband. 
Ask your dealer to show you one or all of the above fabrics. They 
are each made in 100 shades—sold at all lining counters. 


Be sure you find the Hydegrade trademark and characteristic name on 
every yard If you have difficulty in securing Hydegrade fabrics send us 
money order and we will see that you are supplied at once. 

Write for free samples—also valuabie book on the use of Hydegrade textiles. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 361-363 Broadway. New York City. 
Makersof HYDEGRADE Textiles. introdacers of the famous HEATHERBLOOM Taffeta. 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


in a Sunday-school undertook to arrange the 

usual festival. After much cudgelling of 
brains and much discussing of schemes it was 
finally decided to have a “* Mother Goose” Christ- 
mas. The platform in the Sunday-school room was 
arranged as a stage. When the curtain went up 
it discovered * The oid woman who lived in a shoe,” 
and a chorus behind the scenes sang the verse. The 
“old woman” (whose numerous children were rep- 
resented by dolls) then left her shoe, and advan- 
cing to the front of the stage, made a little address 
in rhyme to the effect that as “ whipping children 
and putting them to bed” had gone out of fashion, 
she could no longer control hers and had decided to 
give them away. Then she called the names of 
the little girls who were to have dolls and they 
came forward and took the “children” until they 
were all gone. When the curtain rose for the 
second time there was Little Boy Blue fast asleep. 
When the chorus had sung his verse, he 
arose, blew on his horn, and called up the boys who 
were to receive horns and trumpets. Little Jack 
Horner was the third, and from his pie he produced 
knives and such things for the older boys and girls. 
Then came the Pie-man and Simple Simon. After 
the Pie-man had cruelly refused to part with his 
wares he and Simple Simon joined in distributing 
candies to all. At the supper following the tree 
the waiters and waitresses were all dressed as 
Mother Goose characters. The entertainment proved 
a very successful one and not expensive. The 
“shoe” of the old woman was made of pasteboard 
by two clever girls, while another made a wash-tub 
into an excellent pie for Jack Horner. 

A simple and effective Christmas decoration, dif- 
fering somewhat from the customary arrangements, 
consists of a feathery mass of asparagus fern for 
the centre of the table. Tall slender red candles 
rise from this green spraying base, giving just the 
right note of warmth and color. At each place there 
should be a little pot of the same fern in a small 
silver jar, with tiny red candles, three or four, 
stuck into the soil about the fern. Place cards tied 
with red ribbon, with an appropriate Christmas 
quotation or a nonsense verse on the back of each, 
completes this simple and Inexpensive scheme. Of 
course the silver or plated jars could be omitted, and 
little earthen pots could be covered with green crépe 
paper and tied with red ribbon. But the silver jars 
would cost very little more than the usual amount 
spent for flowers or for the little gifts to be drawn 
by the guests from Christmas pies or pumpkins. 
And they would have the advantage of being alike 
for all, and so no comparisons need be made. 

Last year a young woman who always spent more 
than she could afford at Christmas, and who had 
always made a point of returning about the value 
of every gift she had, resolved for once to keep 
within her means. She bravely erased first many 
names from her regular list, keeping only those to 
whom she really wanted to give presents. There 


[ AST Christmas some of the younger teachers 
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were forty. She set aside just ten dollars. She 
visited ten-cent stores, jewellers’, Japanese and Rus- 
sian stores, notion counters, and housekeeping de- 
partments. The result was an astonishing collection 
of dainty and useful articles, every one of which 
she coveted for her own use. There were hatpins, 
hairpins, tape measures, hem gauges, emerys, blot- 
ters, engagement tablets, Japanese pastilles, paper 
napkins, table-cards, little copper and brass pin- 
trays, and many other pretty trifles. Since it was a 
“system,” nobody could feel sensitive as to the in- 
trinsic value of the gift, while the thought spent in 
assigning them resulted in great satisfaction, for 
each recipient declared that the little inexpensive 
offering was exactly what she wanted. 

A pleasant form of entertainment for a Christmas 
party is an auction. It is sure to be enjoyed by 
both young and old. Beans are used for money, and 
the gifts, which are usually inexpensive trifles, thus 
fall in with the preferences of the buyers. in case 
of mistakes or disappointments they may be ex- 
changed for others or sold again. 

A useful gift to a friend who travels much is 
an electric-light cover or shade. So often the light 
bulbs are quite unprotected and are most trying to 
sensitive eyes. To be complete these shades should 
be in a set of three—one of very light straw-colored 
silk gauze (this is to be put over the light when 
one wishes to read or write by it}, one of light 
green silk, and one of very dark green silk. These 
covers should be little bags, with ribbons of the same 
color, to draw at the neck of the bulb. They must 
be fitted over a bulb so that they will be neither 
too large nor too small. The silk used should be 
the thinnest of India silks procurable. 

Gowns for receptions and teas are often made 
with a sleeveless variety of the Eton, finished at 
the shoulder with a sort of narrow epaulet which in 
some instances lengthens, front and back, in a long 
ribbonlike streamer, finished with a small tassel 
or silk ball. This style also cannot be worn by 
everybody. Too many loose ends in the costume, 
especially on the promenade, give an undignified 
flyV-away appearance to the modern girl with her 
square shoulders and independent manner and 
swinging stride. The girl, though, whose style 
may be best described by the word “feminine” 
is at her best in these long, soft veils, scarves 
and fluffy ruffs, sashes and floating draperies gen- 
erally. 

A novel hatpin-holder which has the merit of 
holding the pins, is made of two lengths of flowered 
ribbon, stitched together at the side and one end, 
and tied at the top with narrow ribbon of the same 
pattern. A loop firmly fastened suspends the 
cushion over the dressing-table. The filling is raw 
rice packed in tightly. The cushion feels like a 
plump but sublimated bean-bag, and is warranted 
to hold in position the heavy hatpins that are 
usually on the floor, since they are top-heavy for 
the light cushions often used, and too long for the 
ordinary cup holder. 
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The New Beauty. Culture 


Safeguards the Skin—Prevents Chapping 








HERE’S a quick emer- 
gency call from the 


and aids the secretion of 
oils, leaving the skin soft, 
pliable and wonderfully 
invigorated— safe to en- 
counter the most biting 
cold. 


For restoring health, 
comfort and wholesome 
beauty to a chapped and 
irritated skin, nothing is 


sensitive, unprotected skin 
when real Winter sets in. 
It is the wise woman who 


sees the trouble far off— 
and provides against it. 





The tingling and smart- 
ing of the tender cuticle, 





the intensely painful crack- « so grateful and healing as 
ing, chapping and chafing ~ 4 Pond’s Extract Soap. 

are oe s ee for ie. ae Yim Be on your guard 
a soap that comforts, cor Me. against substitution. 
rects and protects. a 


There are many so-called 
““witch-hazel’”’ soaps, arti- 
ficially colored green, of- 


Pond’s Extract Soap is 
a natural and unfailing 





_ : Copyright «a. ” 
protection for the skin. Armour & Company fered as just-as-good. 

In this zone of uncertain seasons, the Pond’s Extract Soap is pure white. 
delicate skin is put to some trying The name appears on cake and con- 
extremes in protecting itself. tainer. 


The wrong -kind - of -soap 4 Miss Grace Truman-Hoyt, 
takes away Nature’s means Pond 5 the eminent New York 
of Winter protection, by de- specialist, has written four 


priving the pores of their I t t books of instruction that give 
natural oils, leaving the outer X r ac 


the secrets of the New 








skin dry, coarse and crackly. S Beauty Culture. 

Then there is suffering and oOap No. 1—The Complexion. 
disfigurement. No. 2—The Bath. 

Pond’s Extract Soap is not only a No. 3—Baby’s Bath. 
refined, soothing, beautifying cleanser, No. ¢# Handsome White Hands. 
but it removes the impurities that are Any or all of these books will be sent 
lodged deep within the pores, releases free on receipt of postage. 








Armour @ Company 


Sole Licensee from Pond’s Extract Company 


Chicago New York London Paris 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


Bess.—I have always found that a party of young 
boys and girls of the ages you want to entertain 
enjoy some kind of a contest better than anything 
else, and a sort of salmagundi contest appeals 
especially to them. So I advise having several 
tables and having a different game played at each. 
You ‘can have four players at each table and have 
at one dominoes: at another, parchesi; at another, 
ecards; at another, the letter game; etc. Have the 
winners at the head table decide the time for all, 
and when they finish ring a bell. Progress in the 
usual way, having pretty little score-cards and 
stars, and give simple prizes to the winners in the 
most games. You can have such an entertainment 
at very little expense. Of course the children will 
not want to sit still all the time, so after a simple 
supper of sandwiches, creamed chicken, ices and 
cake, and lemonade—-which should be prettily served 
at the little tables where the playing has been—have 
some other kind of a game. A contest on the order 
of the donkey game is always good; so are contests 
in seeing who can guess nearest right in different 
feats—the seeds in a pumpkin; the berries in a 
bowl; the coffee grains in a pot; ete. The children 
wiil also enjoy a candy pull if you prefer such an 
entertainment and have a large kitchen, but I think 
the other will be more easily managed. 

PRopRIETY.—The correct way is to take most of 
the bouillon by spoonfuls from the cup and after- 
wards drink from the cup. 

ForMALITY.—-I will answer your questions in 
their order. At a large church wedding the decora- 
tions, unless you wish to go to a great deal of 
expense, must be confined to greens in the chancel 
and a few flowers on the pulpit. Can you not get 
enough greens in the woods without going 
to the expense of hiring palms and plants? 
Big boughs of any kind are effective, and vines and 
evergreens. The hired palms, etc., should be massed 
together to give the best effect. It is a pretty 
idea to tie bunches of flowers to the ends of the 
pews, and it is better to use the same kind of flower 

in November use chrysanthemums by all means. 
Direct the outside and inside envelopes of the invi- 
tation to Mr. and Mrs. Brown, the address being 
on the outside one only. I would advise the follow- 
ing order for the wedding-party’s entrance to the 
church. First the thinister, followed by the groom 


and the best man. After they have taken their 
places at the front, the rest of the bridal party 
enter. The ushers two by two, the four brides- 


maids two by two, the maid of honor, and then 
the bride with whoever gives her away. It is the 
best plan for the minister to enter in this way. 
The correct dress for the men is a frock-coat cos- 
tume, with black frock coat, dark gray trousers, 
white waistcoat, white tie, and white or light gray 
gloves. The veils would he correct for the brides- 
maids, but I would advise you to give the prefer- 
ence to pretty picture-hats instead, which are much 
more becoming and chic at’ present. The veils, if 
you have them, should be white and quite narrow, 
and hang to below the waist-line. The roses should 
be tied with long ribbon ends and carried with 
both hands in front by the bridesmaids. Wear dark 


shoes with your travelling dress, patent leather 
preferred. Wear black gloves with black evening 
dress. Yes, elbow sleeves will be worn this coming 
winter without any question. 

M. I. D.—An amusing idea, carrying out your 
suggestion, would be to have Mother Goose herself 
figure as the central figure in the exhibition, and 
have a kind of plot made out of the pictures shown. 
All the characters may be introduced. Little Bo- 
Peep may call in to ask her to help in the search 
for the sheep; the three little kittens tell how they 
have looked so hard for their mittens; the Queen 
of Hearts and Simple Simon and the Pieman all 
may appear. The conversation should be in keeping 
with the characters, and the rhymes as little altered 
as possible. It is also a good idea to have a 
chorus of children prettily dressed stand on the 
stage and sing the melodies while the characters 
come out and do pantomime performances, or there 
may be a variety of stories introduced and a chorus 
come in at intervals between the acting. Pretty 
little dialogues may be invented, using the original 
rhymes. A wax-work show or talking dolls repre- 
senting the various characters, and wound up to 
move and speak, would be good. 

Scnvurss.—Such a club as you propose to organize 
is a popular idea. Carry out the plan as follows: 
Plan to meet one evening of every week, and call 
the club by the day of the week that you will meet, 

The Saturday Evening Club. Arrange to have a 
committee who shall plan for the amusements, or 
have the rule that the hostess at whose house the 
club meets shall plan the entertainment for that 
evening. If the club meets in a hall the first way 
is the best. The committee can change from time 
to time so that the same number will not serve too 
long. There are all sorts of amusements that may 
be planned without cards. . Have evenings of dif- 
ferent kinds of contests—you will find numberless 
suggestions for these in back numbers of the Bazar. 
Have an evening of fancy dress; a candy-making 
evening ; reading, and musical evenings ; and all sorts 
and varieties of entertainments. Limit the expense 
of the supper, and it will be fun to see what each 
hostess will do with the amount allowed. Also 
limit the supper to two or three courses. If you 
prefer to have a president and officers it will be 
all right, but the usual way that such a club is 
carried on is as I have suggested. 

IsaABEL.—By all means call upon the bride whose 
home wedding you have attended when she returns 
to her home to visit. It would be discourteous not 
to call upon her then. To wait until she is in her 
own home in a distant place to send a card would 
be a mistake. Call in person; do not send a card. 
It is a great compliment to be invited to a home 
wedding, and a call on the bride is essential. 

WESTVILLE.—The groom pays for the carriage 
that he uses _in going to the church, for the bride's 
bouquet, the’ bouquets the bridesmaids carry, and 
the ushers’ boutonniéres, gloves, and ties. He pays 
the minister’s fee, and for the carriage that takes 
him and the bride away when they start on their 
wedding journey. These are all the groom’s ex- 
penses about a wedding. 
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Beauty Is Skin Deep 


YOUNG lady went 
golfing the other 
day—arrived onthe 

field with a brilliant com- 
plexion,zotzceably brilliant. 

Played around the links 
a couple of times, wiped a 
good deal of perspiration 
from her face—And lo— 
our brilliant complexioned 
young friend became sallow 
and yellow—altogether a 
different looking creature. 

Do you know what was 
the matter? Well our 
young friend was simply a 
victim of, the Paint and 
Powder Habit—the curse 
of many a fair satiny skin 
—the vuznation of many 
a young girl’s beauty. 

You see, most of us 
have a wrong idea about 
our skin. We think it is 
simply a covering for the 


Well, our skin does act 








in that man- 
ner. But its 
most import- 
ant function 
is to act as 
Sanitary 
drainage forf.....*’ 
the Body. 

There are 
28 miles of sani- 
tary drainage sys- 
tem in the skin— 
the glands or 
pores—and every 
24 hours this 
drainage system 
should discharge 
at least 2 pounds ; 
of waste matter. When Miss Brilliant Com- 
plexion covers her face and sometimes her body 
with a fine, dusty, pore-choking powder, she 
simply clogs up the skin pores altogether. 
Then the trouble starts. 

Now, it’s the easiest thing in the world 
to preserve that great gift of beauty—all you 
need is simply pure, high-grade soap and water. 

But, for mercy’s sake, don’t use any old soap. 

The best soap is not merely a “pure” soap, 
for soap can be pure and yet made of cheap and 
injurious materials. It must be made from 
the Aighest grade of the purest materials. 

There is only one such soap and that is Fairy Soap. 

Fairy Soap is made of the same kind of sweet and fresh 
beef fat that you get from your butcher on your roast 
of beef, together with the purest of vegetable oils prop- 
erly balanced. 

It will dissolve out all impurities inyour pores—so that 
they can readily perform their dai'y function. Its use 
keeps the complexion fresh, clear, bright and healthful 
—almost indefinitely. 

Fairy Soap is sold everywhere. 






THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 


Fairy Soap was granted highest possible awards 
at both St. Louis and Portland Expositions 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your HomeP” 
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GOOD FORM AND 


BROOKLINE.—At any daytime wedding the groom 
and the ushers and all the men in the wedding 
party—and the masculine guests—should wear black 
frock coats or long cutaways, dark gray trousers, 
white waistcoats, and white ties. At a five-o’clock 
wedding this is the corfect dress. A white waist- 
coat and white tie are correct, and, if possible, give 
the preference to the frock coat. Yes, it will be 
correct for the bride to wear the regular bridal 
attire.. If she wears the, conventional white dress 
and veil the attendants should wear light, dressy 
gowns of any material and style preferred; if she 
decides to be married in her travelling dress her 
attendants may wear light dresses. If there is 
only a maid of honor she may wear white in both 
cases, but in the former her dress may be more 
elaborate—made of muslin or silk. If the bride 
wears a travelling dress, the maid of honor may 
wear a white cloth or voile or any pretty light 
dress. 

Cuester.—Yes, eleven o'clock is a good hour for 
an informa! wedding. For luncheon I advise fruit 
salad, ice-cream, and cut-up peaches, and lemonade 
and the wedding-cake. This will be enough if you 
do not want to have any more substantial course 
before the salad. Decorate the house prettily with 
greens that you can get in the woods at no expense 
and only a little trouble. Nothing is prettier. 
Have them banked in the fireplaces and over the 
mantels and wherever they will be effective. Have 
a pretty table, and have it garnished with flowers 
and little dishes of cake and candies. The wedding 
cake boxes may be piled on the ends for the guests 
to take home. 

Maisir.—You can have a very attractive little 
party for the babies and their motliers. Word the 
invitation as 

Margaret Mason 
and her mother 
request the pleasure of 
Alice Lawrence's 
and her mother’s company 
at luncheon on Tuesday, etc. 
or 
Miss Mason 
requests the pleasure 
of Alice Lawrence's 
and her mother’s company 
at luncheon, etc., 
to celebrate the first 
birthday of Mary Mason. 
Decorate the table with a birthday cake in the 
middle with the initials of the baby’s name and the 
dates made on the frosting, and have one candle 
burning in it. Have the high chairs for the babies 
between the chairs for the mothers, and have at 
each baby’s place some toy for a souvenir; or a 
pretty idea would be to have for each baby a small 
photograph of the little hostess prettily framed, 
and for the mothers have little boxes of candy 
with the date and initials of the baby painted on 
them with gold paint. Serve for the babies bread 
and milk in bowls and some hard crackers and, 
perhaps, junket, which will be suitable. For the 
mothers serve a simple menu of broiled chicken 
and potatoes and French pease, a salad, and a 
dessert of any kind—orange jelly in scooped-out 
oranges with whipped cream is very nice. 

Hosoxen.—Have you tried an exchange party? 
This is great fun. Ask every one to bring some- 
thing that she does not want. When all the guests 
arrive they put their offerings on a table. All are 
given beans and some one auctions off the different 


ENTERTAINMENT 


articles—those who want a thing bidding against 
one another for it. This is not progressive, and if 
you prefer something on that order arrange for 
different tables. Have hard knots to untie at one: 
things to smell and name, and things to taste and 
name at another—spices, perfumes, and extracts, 
flavorings, ete ; letters that form the names of 
authors at another to arrange correctly; and so on, 
and have a time limit and the progression at the 
signal of a bell—-those who’ have done the most at 
a table progressing. As it is to be a party in honor 
of a bride-elect it might be best of all to have a 
* shower.” Every one can bring some kind of a 
small offering, and the presentation may be made 
very jolly by a girl who has a ready wit, who can 
give the articles and make the speeches. A handker 
chief shower is always popular or a tin shower or a 
shower of any useful article. For refreshments 
serve salad and olives and sandwiches: a mixture 
of fruits chilled and flavored served in glasses and 
candies. 

LOUISVILLLE.—Send out your visiting-card with 
the hours of the party and whist or euchre, and “* To 
meet Miss " written under your name. This 
will be the least trouble, but if you want to have 
the invitations written use small sheets of note- 
paper and write a regular form. Send the invita- 
tions about ten days before the card-party. At 
an afternoon card-party I would advise serving 
salad and sandwiches and olives and some kind of 
an ice, or café frappé in glasses, and cake, with cof- 
fee in after-dinner cups last. If this is too much 
of a menu have a very simple list; just tea and 
sandwiches and biscuits, and some kind of ices in 
glasses, and cake. Novelties in salads are pineapple 
and cherries combined, pineapple and tomatoes, 
nuts, white grapes, and oranges or grapefruit. In 
sandwiches I think there is nothing better than 
cheese, mayonnaise, and chopped green pepper com- 
bined. For the evening supper for gentlemen I 
would advise the following list: Oysters on the half- 
shell or oyster cocktail; sealloped lobster with 
brown-bread sandwiches: cold birds and _ salad; 
cheese and crackers; and café parfait in glasses, 
and coffee. This is not an elaborate list, but quite 
enough for a supper, and it all may be easily cooked 
at home. 

Be_ita.—A married woman leaves two of her hus- 
band’s and one of her own visiting-cards in calling 
upon a bride, whether the bride is at home or not. 
When the bride makes a call on a husband and 
wife, daughter and son, all living in the same house. 
she should, to be absolutely correct, leave one of 
her husband's cards for Mr. Smith, Mrs. Smith, Miss 
Smith, and Mr. Smith, Jr., each, and one of her own 
for Mrs. Smith and Miss Smith each. But such a 
number seems rather unnecessary, so if she leaves 
three of her husband’s and two of her own it is 
all that is necessary. During the first year or two 
of married life a bride often uses a card engraved 
as Mr. and Mrs. Charles White, but it is equally 
correct for a bride and her husband to have sepa- 
rate cards. After the first year or so of their 
marriage it is better form to use separate cards. 
A note acknowledging a wedding-gift sent by a 
married couple should be addressed and written to 
the wife, but the husband's share in the gift should 
be mentioned in the note and thanks sent to him 
also. In a formal short note it is customary to have 
the address written or engraved at the beginning 
of the note, the date written out in full at the end; 
but it is not bad form to have the date at the be- 
ginning, as is often seen. 
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The presentation of a set of Globe“Wernicke “Elastic” Book-cases per- 
forms a double service by extending a recognition to the intelligence of the 
recipient, while reflecting the good judgment on the part of the giver. 

Both must naturally realize that no other article of furniture combines 
the elements of utility and beauty to so great an extent as these particular 
cases, which allow such free exercise of individual taste in their arrangement 
and appeal to the best sentiments of home life by encouraging the care and 
cultivation of good books. 

Discriminating buyers realize that the term “Globe-Wérvicke” instantly 
identifies the best sectional book-case obtainable, 

oe They are made in both dead and polish finish, Oak and Mahogany, and 

A in three-quarter and full lengths, Prices uniform everywhere. Carried 

sf in stock by Agents in over 1100 cities. Where not represented we ship on 

2 = a approval, freight paid. Write for catalogue 106 T, containing color supple- 
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The Globe“Wernicke Co, CINCINNATI 


BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 
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Wo OLENS 


FLANNELS, YARNS 
WORSTEDS, and all 


materials containing 
ANIMAL WOOL 
must be carefully 
washed its) keep them 
0) os nae 34 A 
SHRINKING. Don't 
rarite| them to the 
cleaners — but use 

PEARLINE 


MODERN SOAP 


Di -axenutel is 


“Wash woolens and 
flannels by hand in 
luke-warm 
PEARLINE 
suds; rinse thoroughly 
in WARM water: 
wring dry; pull and 
shake well, and they 
will keep solt with- 
out shrinking. 


DRY IN WARM 
TEMPERATURE” 


















Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
fail 


to exam- 


not 


ine the 
merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, unequaled durability, elegance of de- 
sign and finish. talogue mailed on application. 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 

SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 


Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 224 St., NEW YORK 

















Always demand “Dwight 
Anchor” Sheets, Sheeting 
and Pillow Cases, and be 
sure that this anchor trade- 
mark is found on them. 
If your dealer does 
not sell 








// quest will 
VY samples and 
formation. 


Dwight Mfg. Co, 


New York 
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ug Flannels 
+A at McCutcheon’s 


Plain, Striped and Figured. 


Both in texture and design, Flannels have improved very decidedly of late. years, 
The rough, “fuzzy” surface has been replaced by a much finer and firmer weave. 
The wearing qualities are better; the colors fast, and some of them are guaranteed 
absolutely unshrinkable. Our assortment this season includes the very best grades 
of the new Flannels in the latest colorings and designs, at prices ranging from 3oc. to 
$1.25 per yard. Some of the latter show beautiful silk jacquard figures in all white. 

Plain and Fancy Wash Flannels (half wool), width 27 and 31 inches, 30c. and 5o0c. per yard. 

“* Viyella’”’ Flannel, absolutely unshrinkable. Width 32 inches, 75c. per yard. 

Novelty German and Saxony Flannels. (All wool.) Width 27 inches, 75c., 85c., $1.00, $1.20 
wa ll Embroidered Saxony Flannels. Width 28 inches, $1.00 per yard. 

All-White Flannels at 55c., 65c., 75c., goc., $1.00, $1.25 per yard. 


We also direct attention to a very complete line of French and English Percales in new 
styles and colorings; a wide range of Galateas for Children’s wear; French Taffeta Batiste for 
tailored waists and suits, and some new designs in Scotch Madras for waists. 

















Est. half a century 





Samples—We shall be pleased to send to any one, on request, free samples of any of 
the above lines. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 14 W. 23d Street, N. Y. 


















— Send for a free sample 
of the wonderful filling of this comfort. 


You can’t realize how warm and light a MatsH Comrort is, how different from the ordinary 
heavy comforts, until you see the filling. Let us send you, free, a section of it cut froma *“* MaIsH.’’ 
A Matsu Comrort is a supple, fluffy mass, full of thousands of tiny air cells, non-conductors 
that keep the body-warmth in. The MatisH process separates and curls the long fibres of the finest, 
snow-white cotton, weaves them into filmy layers, then merges these layers into one continuous 
piece, the same luxurious thickness at every point. Very warm and light; delightful to sleep under. 
Leading stores have Maisn ComForts; ask for them but ook for this trade- 


mark. Don’t accept unhealthful, heavy comforts, nor comforts filled with Beew p Maish 
chicken feathers sold as ‘‘ Eiderdown.’”’ 





Don’t risk contagion Comfort 


TRADE-MARK 


even cast-off clothing is ground 
If a dealer hasn’t MaisH Comrorrts, order direct from us. 


ir own comforts, we furnish MaisH LAMINATED CoTTon Down Batts—the filling, 





Dainty coverings hide unclean ‘‘ waste ” from cotton-mills; 
into shoddy and used for comfort filling. 

To those who prefer to cover the 
in any size ready for covering. 


; Write to-day for section of Siting, samples of Mais silkolene and sateen coverings in attractive new patterns, 
and ‘‘Comfort”’ a book of valuable facts about bedding, 


Tue Cuas. A. Maisu Company, 1130 Bank Street, 


io ae r ST eld we 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Our Offer to 
Usersof Fine 
Correspond- 
ence Papers 


That you may quickly acquaint yourself with the rich tex- | Correspondence,” giving the approved forms of extend- 
ture, the delightful finish, and delicate tintings of AUTO@AT | ing and accepting oan ae ay 3 
Stationery, we will send for ten cents, in stamps or silver, The best dealers sell ADTO@AT Stationery 
a liberal assortment of these papers in their varying sizes | @Jf you have any difficulty in obtaining it, send us your dealer's 
and tints — including our newest Linen Velour — with | name, and we will see that you are supplied. 
envelopes to match. Also our interesting booklet “Polite | White & Wyckoff Mig. Co., 72 WaterSt., Holyoke, Mass. 











.A BEAUTIFUL 
= HOLIDAY GIFT 


This handsome Spool holder 
holds eight spools, needles, pins 
and thimble; cushioned with 
velveteen. Price by mail, Nickel- 
plated 50 cents, Silver Plated, 
75 cents. Stampstaken. Booklet 
Free. Agents wanted. 





You can’t buy ready-made knit garments so beau- 
tiful and durable as those you can make yourself 
The Columbia Book of Yarns tells 
how to knit and crochet the newest and 
most useful articles and shows illustra 
tions of 160 of them in its 170 pages. 0. u. HUEBEL & CO., 
Worth $1, but we sell it for 15 Cents 101 Warren Street, New York 


it dealers’ or by mail to advertise the soft ¥ New Plays, Dialogues, Speakers 
elastic, economical Columbia Yarns. P| A y m Hand Books, Drills. Catalogue free. 
Look for the Columbia trade-mark on ¥ 


T. S&S DENISON. Pob., Dept. 31, Chienge. 
the label.around every skein. — 


COLUMBIA YARNS, Philadelphia — | 00 Ro reign, goa ae 














No speculation. One good invest- 





eens ment is worth a lifetime of labor; 
io od O Pp P| N CG in New York City | $4 per month for 25 months invested now in Oregon timber 
ri oo , will buy 100,000 feet (guaranteed by bank and trust com 
without charge to pany), will soon be worth $1,000, besides paying 50 per cent. 
: : you. Address for dividends; this is worth your timetoinvestigate. Write to-day. 
circular, Mrs. H. J. Hatt, Room No. 205, 78 Broad Street, NORTH COAST CO-OPERATIVE LUMBER CO., 
New York City, U.S.A. Suite 34-39 Realty Trust Bidg,, Portland, Oregon. 











THE PNEU WOMAN gf 


FITTING HER OWN BACK 


This Pneumatic Dress Form 


when inflated inside your fitted waist lining reproduces your exact figure and is your 
second self. Upon it you can make your own gowns, or have them made by your 
modiste, without the “ tiresome trying on” process. 
MAXINE ELLIOTT writes : “It stands hours to be fitted FOR ME WITHOUT 
ONE GROAN OF FATIGUE.” 
All original models of HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS are made over this 
“PNEU” Form. Endorsed everywhere by leading fashion authorities. 
Pressmakers: Keep your patrons’ linings on file and fit their dresses at your own con- 
venience. Your customers will appreciate these ABSENT TREATMENT “FIT- 
TINGS,” and you will also save expensive alterations, as garments will be perfect before 
delivery. The accompanying photo shows a lady fitting her own back. This is only one 
of many things that can be done with our “ Pneu” Form, One form will serve an entire 
family. When not in use, collapse, and with upright rods of stand pack in the box base. 
Other valuable facts relating to this form are summed up in our booklet “ F ”’—it’s free. 
Send us a postal stating that you want it. 


“PNEU” FORM COMPANY, 156 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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Gift Boxes for Christmas 


This is one of the boxes of Eaton - Hurlbut’s fine writing _ papers, decorated to make a beautiful as well 
as useful Christmas gift to any woman. . 

Eaton- Hurlbut papers are a most practical gift anyway. They have every quality that good writing paper 
should have. By putting them in these attractive boxes we give them a form in the holiday spirit. 

The best gift for a wife, a daughter, a sister, a mother or a woman friend is a box of stationery of the kind of 
paper it is a pleasure to use, in a box good enough to keep. 

Many women find these boxes just the thing for gloves, handkerchiefs, laces and other womanly belongings 
after the paper has been used up. 

‘our dealer has a remarkable assortment at prices ranging from 


50 Cents to $25.00 


Eaton-Hurlbut's gift boxes of fine writing papers answer every purpose of a carefully chosen 
Christmas gift. Ask to see them at your stationer’s and see them as soon as possible, as some of those 
you like best may be gone. This trade-mark appears upon every box. 

We are making a new writing paper, called Eaton's Hot-Pressed Vellum, which has become very 
popular with women of taste. It is the new style of 1907 in fine writing paper. If you cannot get it of 
your dealer, a sample half-quire box will be sent on request to any one on receipt of twenty-five cents, 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company, Dept. 14, Pittsfield, Mass. 





How to Keep Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean of the School of Accountancy, New York University 








This book will be found of great help to every housekeeper. It outlines in 
a clear, readable manner a simple but comprehensive system of keeping 
the household accounts. No previous knowledge of bookkeeping is re- 
quired. There are sample pages in the book showing exactly how the 
system is put to practical use. 


Cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
5 57 
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A Christmas Gift That Pleases Most 


must reveal thoughtful selection and reflect personality. The 
“ Friendship Calendar” does both best, because you pick out the 
recipient-to-be, and by yourself or with the help of friends fill out 
pages of the calendar with pleasant personal references, bits of 
nonsense, apt quotations, helpful advice, Kodak prints, pen 
sketches, etc., in endless variety. The a 


Friendship Calendar 





tinuously. 


You Must Begin Now 
to Prepare It 
for Christmas. 


Regular Edition: Handsome back, Arts and Crafts design. set of dated sheets, every 

thing needed, with our Brochure, ‘* Just How to Do It.” At your dealer's or direct from us by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 
dition de Luxe: Genuine Leather Back (the prevailing Red or Alice Blue), leaves of finest Bond paper, capitals illuminated 
in twocolors. Gold-plated fasteners. Easel back for use on desk. At dealer's or mailed direct, postpaid, on receipt of price, $5.00. 


FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR COMPANY (Inc.), 27 Cedar St., New Britain, Conn. 


For Distant Relative, Shut-In Friend, Your Pastor, 
Club President, Popular Teacher 


A thoughtful gift for good friends 


When compiled and sent, it has a daily message for the 
recipient right through the year. 
It is personal. 
pleasant in execution. 
for any desk or wall. 
shine for another’s good,” says Bishop Vincent. 


for 1907 


It pleases instantly and con- 
It is unique in conception and 
Very handsome. A worthy ornament 
“A daily opportunity to let one’s light 














For 


Holiday Gifts 


Nothing is so attractive as 


ED. PINAUD’S |E= 
PARISIAN PERFUMES 


IN CUT GLASS BOTTLES 
Put up in decorated boxes 


Brise Embaumee Violette | La Corrida 
a perfect Violet Perfume, This exquisite per- 
exhaling not only the fume, the newest pro- 
delicacy of the blossom, duct of the Parfumerie 
but containing the very ED. PINAUD, is already 
atmosphere of the violet the favorite of the 
fields of France. Pro- “Monde Elegant” of 
nounced by connoisseurs Paris. It isan indescrib- 
the most remarkable ably delicate bouquet, 
Violet Extract ever pro- extracted from the very 
duced. heart of the choicest 

1 oz. bottle, $2.00 | Dlossoms. 

2 oz. bottle, $4.00 | 2 z. bottle, $4.00 


Larger bottles: $6.00, $9.00,$12.00,$17.50,$25.00 
For sale by first-class dealers. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Valuable Book on Beauty Cultu i 


Inocmesed with pictuers of beantliel «" 

Tf acw. pictures women, 

Anne Held. YOURS FOR THE ASKING. Write today 
mention your dealer's name. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, 
Dept. 77 Ed. Pinaud Building, New York 

















Direct from I.looms,. 


~ GUARANTEED 


CUT ANY LENGTH. 
40* SAVED. 

Send five 2c.stamps for samples 
of 30 qualities. 
Amount refunded first order. 
Charges prepaid everywhere. 


LENOX SILK WORKS, 1137 Broadway,N. Y. 








At your dealer's 


Prices 


ENGRAVED 50 
100 weeens. 57 
INVITATIONS aig 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED 82.50. . Delivered anywhere 
in the U. 8.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 


EVERETT WADDEY CO.,5 8. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 


SPOON 


Sterling Silver of Special 
Chri 






















hristmas Design. 
Cut is two-thirds of the Gold Bowl. 
- a Sent by mail 


in pretty box, on receipt 
of 25 cents in coin or stamps. 
(Not more than twelve sold on one order.) 
A dainty Christmas gift. Fine Catalog 
of numerous Christmas gifts FREE. 
The Warren Mansfield Co., Silversmiths 


260 ‘Temple St.. Portland. Maine. j 
AN IDEAL GIFT — 


for Christmas for a boy or girl is the “ Irish 








or direct at 


| Lowest Mail" Touring Car. The child will enjoy 
| running it and it furnishes just the ex- 
Factory ercise needed to develop fully every 


muscle, 


“IRISH MAIL” 


cars are strong, speedy and safe. 
Geared like an auto and with rub- 
ber tires, Insist on the “ Irish 
Mail.” The name is on the seat 
and it is guaranteed by maker. 











Patented. 
Write to-day 
for cataloy, 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co,, 79 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Indiana 
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A New Refinement in Stationery 


—WHITING’S=— 
French Chambray 


Just another addition to that unique class of fabric finish correspondence papers which the 
Whiting Paper Company has made famous. It ranks with Whiting’s French Organdie and 
Organdte Glacé in exquisiteness of quality and style as an ideal correspondence paper. 
Whiting’s Woven Linen remains the standard paper for the personal or club correspondence of 
gentlemen. A comparison with any other papers represented to be the same as WaAiting's will 
show the marked superiority of our product. 

For sale by leading dealers in stationery. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Fine Stationery in the World. 
146-48-50 Duane St., New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
























Kid Gloves 


as imported by us from 


A PRACTICAL XMAS GIFT. 


To one who appreciates choice furnishings in the home, 
you can present nothing more acceptable on Christmas 
than an ** IMPERIAL” Smyrna Rug. 

Here's a gift that will give pleasure for years,—hand- 
some enough for any home,—within the“means of all. 

A gift of an “* IMPERIAL” is practically a gift of 
two rugs. It will twice outwear.a carpet of equal cost 
because it is a thick, heavy, pure wool rug, with both 
* sides exactly alike and seamless. 

You can choose from fifty patterns in Oriental, Two- 
tone and Delft effects and can get any size from 18 in. 
xX 36 in. to 12 ft. x 18 ft. 

If your dealer hasn't them, write for booklet, ‘‘Art and 
Utility”, showing ‘‘ IMPERIALS”’ in exact colors. 
CAUTION. Every genuine “IMPERIAL” has |. S. R. 


woven in the selvaze. 
W. 2 J. SLOANE, Sole Selling Agents, 
886 Broadway, Est. 1848. New York, 


Grenoble, France, are made 
from .skins carefully se- | 
lected for softness, pliability 
and strength. They are 
| made with extreme care 


and fit without a flaw. 


For street and evening wear. 





Lord &9 Taylor 


Broadway and Twentieth Street, - 
Fifth Avenue, Nineteenth Street, 
New York. 
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TOYS THAT GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF OUR DEAR LITTLE ONES. 


THE NEWEST AND BEST UNBREAKABLE TOV The elephant can do tricks you never beard of The donkey is * cuter’ than any animal 
Barnum everhad. New this year—different kinds of Wild and Tame Agtmsio. All kinds of Actors, pouling Clown: 





THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Manuis., and Potéatoon. 


Menulfecturers of the world renowned SCHOENHUT Tey Piano. 














2236 Adams Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1872. 














Popular Music 
for Holiday Gifts 








FAIRYLAND RAG DOLLS 


Made in clean, sunny factories Send for catalog to 
M. ( C. W. FOOTE, Sole Manufacturer, Plainfield, N. N. J. 


Kd The Call of the Blood 








A pleasing remembrance for 
any one who plays the piano or 
sings. And if popular music is to 
be your gift you may be sure that 
“ Whitney-Warner” Publications 
will be most appreciated. You can 
make no mistake in selecting from 
the following partial list of our 
latest issues. Neatly wrapped and 
mailed, postage prepaid, to any 
address upon receipt of price, 
25c. per copy, 6 for $1 


Our illustrated Music Cata- 
logue FREE upon request, 
“ Cherry ”—One of our most pop- 

ular two-steps; beautiful and 

orivinal; played by bands and 
orchestras everywhere. Don't 
fail to include it in your order. 
**Innocence”’—fascinating waltzes 
by the composer of * Hiawatha,” 
** Loulse " Waltzes—by the com- 
poser of “Why Don’t You Try?” 





“*Iela’’—the music rage of the 
year; intermezzo or two-step, 

«tls published" as a song 
Murmuring Waters ”’ | Red | wow Star Dance Folle No.6, just out, 
Kiding Mood” —two splendid] including = Cheyenne "—" Why 
walizes by John T.Hall—asc.each. Don't You Try?”"—“Alice, Where 

“Won't You Come Over to My Art Thou Going?”"—**Sympathy,” 


House?” — ballad — phenomenal 7 
quecess by wrieers of “In the and other big hits, postpaid 68e. 


Shade of the Old Apple Tree.” | Remick’s (Collection of (Classical 


** Dixie Blossoms " two-step—ideal 
for dancing and easy to play. 





**T wo Little Sailer Boys” —ballad— Music, containing 27 composi- 
with words and music sure to tions by famous composers, 
please. postpaid 35e. 


NEW SONGS—* Owstonna ” (Mexican Serenade)—* Santa Fe™ (from 
“Captain Careless'’)—-* Julienne” (from Dockstader’s Minstrels)—**Good- 
bye, Dear Old Manhattan Isle” (from the * Ham Tree ")—** Somewhere 
in the World " (from the “Vanderbilt Cup”)—*If1 only Had the Nerve.” 


WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING CO. 
JEROME H. REMICK & CO., Props., 
2 Whitney-Warner Building, Detroit, Mich. 














This Advertisement is to prevent you from being deceived! 


FLOATING ALONG (forte 


Has proved to be the quickest and greatest * hit" 
ever known in instrumental music, hence there have 
been published several 


IMITATIONS. 


Refuse to buy a copy of “ Floating Along,” romanza, 
unless it has the title-page shown here. Buy it 
of your music dealer, or send us 20c. and we will 
mail you a copy. We will send you any of the fol- 
lowing new music at 15c. each, 4 for soc. Every one 
a hit. SONGS: “When I Am Yours,” “My er 
; * Floating Along,” song, “ Osceola,” 
“De Cleanin” Man,” “ Eleanor,’ 
“Old Day Dreams,” “Cara Mine,” “ Baby Blue,” 
“*Tis You,” “A Crimson Stain.” INSTRUME N- 
| TAL: “ Break of Dawn,” “ Virginia,” “ Sweet Captivity,” ** Midnight 
Moon,” “ Yokohama,” w + umbles,” “Valse Joyeuse,” “Cavern 
Echoes.” Illustrated catal 
| ©. ©. PILLSBURY CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Healy’s Latest Book 


will tell you what to make for your friends 
for Christmas. It contains 200 photographs 
of different articles, together with full de- 
scriptions and working designs of each arti- 
cle. The only book of the kind ever pub- 
lished. All designs are new and beautiful. 
Among the subjects treated are Fayal weav- 
ing or darning, Hedebo, Fillet and Madeira 
embroidery, the artistic possibilities of Cro- 
cheting, etc. It tells how to make gifts for 
Man, the Housewife, the Mother and the 
Baby. The section devoted to the Young 
Lady shows lingerie Hats, Parasols, Waists, 
Corset Covers, Chemises, Party Bags, Laun- 
dry Bags, Turn-Over Collar Cases, Party 

pes, Tam-O"-Shanters, Slippers, Pin 
Cushions, Toilet Sets, etc., and how each 
article is made. (Copyrighted.) 

Price 25 cents, postpaid. 
HEALY, (2<#’t D), Vetroit, Mich. 
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en 
h |@, 1907, to wg 
cents for our 
NEW 
EMBROIDERY 
BOOK 


Book is our latest “Embroidery Lessons with Colored Studies for 
1907,” just off the press. Over 170 pages; hundreds of beautiful 
illustrations, Complete instructions for working everything new 
in embroidery. Diagrams for beginners, showing Color Distribu- 


tian and Stitch Slants for fowcrse—nothing could make the work 
more simple. Following features of special interest : 


Colored Plates of all popular flowers, etc.; Centerpieces, 
Doilies, Sofa Cushions, etc. in the now popular Shadow 
Embroidery; Hedebo Embroidery, Eyelet Embroidery and 
Mountmellick Work; fine line of stamped Hemstitched Lin- 

ens; beautiful Fish Set; White 
and Tan Centerpieces and Doil- 
fies; Dainty Christmas Novel- 
ties; Extra Large Assortment 
of Sofa Oushions. 


16 cents pays for book and postage. 
Tinted Needle Linen given FREE. 
Not more than one premium sent to 
same person. Duplicate Needle Lin- 
ens are 6c. each. Send lé6c. for 1907 
Book. Be sure and ask for Fare 
Neepte Liven in your letter. Book 
will reach you in one envelope and 
Paee Neepie Liven in a separate 
envelope. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
69 Union 8t., New London, Conn. 


Special Xmas Offering 


Mexican and Indian Handicraft 


We are the world’s largest retailers of genulme Mex- 
jean and Indian Handicraft. We buy direct from native 
workers and sell direct to you, saving half regular retail 
prices. We warrant all we sell and guarantee satisfaction 
—money back if desired. Read carefully these special 
offerings. 


4, 50c. Handsome Drawnwork : 1 .00 
HANDKERCHIEFS — 

These beautiful handkerchiefs are genuine hand drawn- 
work on fine linen lawn, full 11 in. square, as illustrated, 
assorted designs. Retail regularly at 50c. each; our 
special Xmas offer, the 4 handkerchiefs sent prepaid for 


only $1.00. Top handkerchief in illustration sent alone 
for 40c.; other 3, 0c. each. 


»} Mexican |. Centerpiece 50c. 


Warranted genuine Mexican hand-made on pure 
linen that will wear and wash well; imported 
direet from our best Mexican workers in 
Mexico. 3 rows fine drawnwork, hem- 
stitehed, 10 inches square, full $1.00 
value, sent prepaid for only 50 cents. 
Same thing in lerger sizes at these special prices: 16 in. 
$1.15; 2 in. $1.55; 24 in. $2.00; 33 in. $3.00. Linen 
Doilies to match, 2 rows of work, 
6 in. We.; 8 in. Me. Tray cloths 
to match, 19x18 in. $1.10; 16x32 
in. $2.35; 20x45 in. $3.50. & 
elal Prices on Sete: 24 in. Center 
and six *6-in. doilies for only $3.00; 33 in. 
Center and six 8-in. doilies only $4.50. 


Hand-made Indian Basket 15¢. 


Hand woven by Indians from palm fibre; 5& 
inches high, durable, useful, ornamental. Sold ev- 


erywhere for 50c. Our special price, id, for 15¢. 
Two different designs for 96e.3 for ihe “ 


i ith $1. 
Free Canoe Pin w'th,31.00 


Our beautiful 80-page Art Catalogue of Mexican Drawn- 
work, Indian Blankets, etc., sent free with orders, or alone, 
4 cents. Orders filled same day received ; no delay. Order 
to-dgy—satisfaction guaranteed. 


The FRANCIS E, LESTER CO., westte Parks N. Mex. 


Largest Retailers Genuine Indian and Mexican Handicraft in the World. 
































| Write To-day For This 


New Colonial Art Cloth 
CENTER 
PIECE 








We will send you free and 
postpaid this veautiful stamped 
and tinted 22-inch Celenial Art 
Cleth Centerpiece—your choice of three new designs; 


American Beauty Roses, Carnations or Poppies 


with a Diagram Lesson showing exactly how to embroider it—if 
ou will send us 30 cents to pay factory cost of 2% yards Old 

En lish Lace, 8% in. deep, Keru color, and 4 Sketnes 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk to trin and 
broid he C piece. The Lace alone is worth more than 





we ask for the entire outfit. 

Write te-day—enclosing 80 cents, stamps or coin, 
and «tate design wanted. P 

This is the offer we ever made. We do it to 
convince every woman that Richardsen’s is the best E:mbroid- 
ery Silk and easiest to use, and to piace in her hands our big, 
new Deseriptive Premium Catalog, i!!ustrating all the latest 
things in Embroidery. This Catalog also sent to anyone free on 


at. 
reques RICHARDSON SILK CO 
Clerk 4212, 220-224 Adams St., Chicago, TIL 

















SUPPORTER 


Princess Chic Supporters 
produce the perfect figure. Note 
illustration which proves this 
statement, 

Princess Chic Supporters 
worn with an inexpensive corset or 
girdle absolutely give the correct hip 
and front conformation, impossible 
to many women éven with the most 
costly French corsets. 

Princess Chic Supporters wi// 
actually reduce hip measurement 
trom 1 to3 inches, and on the other 
hand are a necessity to the slight 
figure. 

PrincessChiec Supporters area/woys 
comfortable, and may be easily adfusted to 
any front effect desired. Support the back 
instead of dragging. Colors, black, white, 

















blue and pink. Kindly give waist measure. # 

For sale by leading stores, or sent by 4 
mail, 50 cents for mercerized, or $1.00 for { of 
sawn. Made only by ated 
A. STEIN & CO., 815 Franklin St., Chieago, Il. - 
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An examination of a suit of Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear—which 
sells at 50 cents a garment—will prove it fully equal to underwear sold at $1.50 and 
more. The exceptional quality and low price of Vellastic Underwear is made possible 
by a patented automatic knitting machine, which knits a fabric one side of which is an 
elastic rib and the other side of downy fleece. The elasticity of 


Ribbed mete 4 Underwear 


makes it fit the body closely but allows perfect freedom of movement. A remarkable 
feature of Vellastic Underwear is that the fleece will not rumple or mat from wear 
or washing. The fleece coming next the skin keeps the body warm and affords 
perfect ventilation at all iimes. 
Men’s and women’s garments soc.; Ladies’ U nion Suits, $1.00; Children’s sizes 
in Union Suits at soc. orin two piece suits at 25c.a garment. 
Trade Mark—Vellastic Utica Ribbed F leece—sewed on every garment. If not ¢ 
your dealers write us gwing hisname. Booklet and comets fabric FREE 
UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
Utica, New York. 








improve Your Figure 


without effort by wearing the famous 


DISSOLVENE RUBBER GARMENTS 


(PATENTED) 
The only harmless and effectual method to 


REDUCE SUPERFLUOUS FLESH. 


No drugs, no dieting, no unusual Soa by phoet change 





im the mode of living. K ded by p 
Made of the finest pure Para rubber, fitting snugly to 
the body; worn under the clothing at any and all times 
without the slightest inconvenience or annoyance. 
Society Has Adopted Them 
Made in a variety of styles to fit any part of the 
. a ty. They reduce the flesh only where desired. 


ULTS POSITIVE. 
OMIN BANDS for reducing double chin, by 
mail, $2.00 
Daintily illustrated booklet of Rubber Garments 
and Toilet Specialties on request. 


. DISSOLVENE COMPANY 
18 HW WEST 84th 8ST. (Adjoining Waldorf-Astoria) NEW YORK 


Rain Coats 


Buy of the Makers, Save Half. 


Cravenette Rain Coats 
Cut to 
mane $8 . 5 oO 


(or the finished garment $2.50 extra] 


Write to-day for Free samples and 

. cog ns of Priestley Cravenettes, Cru- 

est Rain Cloth and rubber- backed 

Sak Rain Coats, Suits and Skirts 

Cloth by the yard, cut to measure, or 
finished garments. 


CRUCIAL TEST RAIN CLOTH CO. 
Dept. 1, 10 West 22d St., New York 














| Dainty Things for Babies 
Unique hand-made articles for baby’s wear. 
Many attractive noveities suitable for gifts. 
Complete outfits. Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue. 
SMITH’S BABY’S SHOP 
311 Whitney Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


READ THE SPOILERS 


LITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE »ss best 


pictures, 
stories, and verses ever printed for children 8tol0. 
It delights mothers. Sample of this ideal maga- 
4 7“ liberal premium list for stamp. $1.00a 
ear. Agents wanted. 
. E. CASSINO, Bex 81, SALEM, MASS. 


KING GLOVES FOR. WOMEN 


Goangiete Protection for 
the Hands and Wrists. 
Used in all kinds of housework, 
.Sweeping, clothes eee: 
tending furnace, ardenin 
etc. DURABLE AND ROONY. 
Will launder like a pocket 
handkerchief. You will like the 
“FR ONT.” 
Price cents per pair; 5 
pairs, $1.00. Sent prepaid. 


| The Fremont Mitten & Glove Co., 82 WoodSt., Fremont, Ohio. 


Dr. Stedman’s 


Teething Powders 


Have no equal for children while 
. Dr. Arthar H. Hassell, of 




















or any other Reoheerty free or a. 
o_ .., opium, T ee “ ~ tt meen 4 
y dicineuiebed fi from al ——_ 

panne yas og Hassell, M.D. "s gum 
eet—the trade mark, is on every pastibh end enevery powder, 

? rice 25c a packet. Druggists or by mail, Address 
3. G. MacW ALTER, Germantown, Phila., Pa, 
fice, 125 New North Road, Hozton, London, Eng. 
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“Neat and Trim” 
exactly describes 
the fit of collar, 
waist orskirt fastened 
with the new 


Heart 
Invisible Eye 


now found on every card of the fa- 
mous De Long Hooks and Eyes, 
The heart-shaped ends preventstitches 
from slipping. Eye is always firm 
and will not come unhooked. In- 
vestigate—then tell your dress- 
maker about it. 
See that 


hump? 
and the Eye the 
eye can’t see? 
The De Long 
Hook and Eye Co., 





ARNICA 
JELLY 


keeps the 
skin soft and 
3 noth- 
ing better for 
chaps, pim- 
les, burns 
ruises and 


unbreakabie. 
If your dealer f 
hasn't it,send 
to vs 












ARNICA TOOTH SOAP azxtisentic, preserves, beauti- 

fies—sweetens the breath— 

hardens the gums—whitens the teeth. A leading dentifrice for 

athird of a century. The metal package is most convenient 

for travel orthe home. No liquid or powder to spill or waste. 
25¢ at all Draggists. (Sent postpaid if yours hasn’t it.) 

Cc. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. 8S. A. 






















COFF’S 


epRVET7, 


(U.S. Pat. April26, 1904 
Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office) 


THE TRIPLE EDGED 
SKIRT BRAID 


As seen 
under the 
magnifying 
glass 



















Thiek where the wear comes 


The Braid fora 
Pleated Skirt 


CURVETTE’S peculiar con- 
struction adapts itself to the natural 
curve of the skirt. Soft and pliable, 
it does not abrase the shoes. We will 
replace it if it puckers, shrinks, or fades. 
Should your dealer not carry CURVETTE, 
send us his name and 5c. for each yard you 
require, with sample shade for matching. 

ms S-H-& M-co Sole Selling Agents 

314 Mercer St., New York City 


VIYELLA 


Reg’d 














FLANNEL 





New Fall 
Designs for 
1906arenow | Refuse 


Substi- 
tutes ! 


being shown 
sssty ss 
The Leading 
Retail Stores 











Does Not Shrink 
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“Most Comfortable | 


Shoes I Ever Wore” 
writes one woman of 
Red Cross Shoes 


Women who! 
have always 
suffered 
from their 

feet;| 

women 
who have 
never been 

able to wear 
anything but | 
thin- soled 

shoes and 
women who 
dreaded «¢ breaking 
|in’’ new shoes, wear Red Cross Shoes with per- 

fect comfort the first time they put them on. 
| ‘The sole of the Red Cross Shoe, though of 
regular walking thickness, is flexible. 

Tanned by a process that takes months, it is 
so supple that you can dend it double when new. 
The Red Cross Shoe entirely prevents the burn- 
ing and aching that other shoes cause. It instantly 
relieves the aching of corns, restores feet tortured 
with stiff soles to their normal condition—makes 
callous spots and soft corns disappear. 


Ghe Red Cross 
Shoe is made 
in all styles 


all leathers 















«* It bends 
with the foot” 



















No. 64—Red Cross 
Glazed Kid, Lace, $4.00 


Our free book «Women To-Day,’’ shows the - 
importance of foot comfort to health. Write for it. 


Leading dealers have the Red Cross. If 

yours hasn't, don’t accept a substitute. Imi- 

tations have neither the comfort, style nor | 
ey wearing qualities of the genuine. If this | 
trade-mark, with the name Krohn, Fech- 
heimer & Co. is not stamped on the sole, 
don’t buy. Write us and we will give you the name of a 
dealer who has the Red Cross or supply you direct, fit guaran- | 
teed. High Shoes $4.00 and $3.50; Oxfords, $3.50, 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 
824-834 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati. 
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Dr. Denton’s 





Sleeping Gari ent 


Parents of Children 
Up to 10 Years of Age 


You can sleep soundly with no 
thought of the little ones becoming 
uncovered in sleep and exposed to cold 
and dampness if you clothe them in 
the Dr. Denton’s Sleeping Garment. 
It preserves the health of the sturdy 
child and builds up the weak. Saves 
doctors’ bills and prevents anxious 
hours. 

Knitted of merino wool,undyed, soft, 
durable and non-irritating. Has moc- 
casins for the feet and cuffs for the 
hands, evenly warm and possessing 
perfect absorptive qualities, 














“ The Guarantee of Perfect, Healthful Sleep to Childhood.” 


Absolute protection against dampness, moisture, drafts and * 


changes of temperature. Allows perfect freedom of move- 
ment—easily put on. Made in all sizes to ten years, with 
opening in front or back or drop-seat style. Lengths 24 to 
44 inches. Moderate prices, 50c. to $1.10, according to style 
and size. Every genuine Dr. Denton garment has our red star 
trade-mark attached to top button. Buyof your dealer. If he 
will not supply you, take no substitute, but write us. 

Sent F REE for your dealer's name, 20-page book—* Healthful Sleep 
for Children,” by Dr. Mary Wood Allen, the eminent authority. Full of 
valuable information about little ones and theircare. Contains description, 
illustration and prices of ali Dr. Denton's Sleeping Garments. Write for 
it today; give dealer's name and mention ‘Edition D 12. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL WOOLEN CO. 
134 Clark Street, - + . Centerville, Mich. 


Eureka Skirt 


Pat. in U.S. Applied f: 
jan woe MAP KeP eos 



























Do You Knit 
Or Crochet? 


If you do you should know that the most beautiful 
yarns and worsteds are not sold through the 
stores, but are sold only by mail, direct from the 
mill to the consumer, at manufacturers’ prices. 


LAWRETTE YARNS 


are spun from real Australian wool, the finest wool in 
the world. They are soft and fluffy as down, smooth, 
even and strong. Each skein contains a full 
ounce of yarn, and is wrapped in tissue paper 
to preserve its freshness and prevent soiling. 


SEND US YOUR NAME 


and address and we will send you full information 
regarding prices, sizes and colors, also free samples. 
Write t y. 








Lawrence Dye Works Co., 


712 So. Canal St., Lawrence, Mass. 






































——— 
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BUY DIRECT FROM THE MILLS | 
An Elegant and Sensible 
Xmas Gift for the Baby 


Pteneer Baby Carriage or Sled Rebes solve the problem of 
“ what to get for the baby.” Inexpensive, but handsome, comfortable, . 
and will last fur years. Mace of creamy white wool 
fur cloth lined with warm eiderdown, edged with 
fine felt in white, pink or blue; soft as down, im- 
pervious to cold and preferable to fur robes, as they 
are strictly odorless and can 
be easily washed. “Pioneer” 
robes protect the baby's neck f 
and shoulders as well as the 
body, as they have a special- 
ly designed opening for the 
head. Fare styles 
and sizes at special 
introductory 
prices. 


















































Silk—even the 
most expen- 
sive—is bound 
to split and 
crack, There's 
but one way 
to dodge the 
trouble and still 
retain the beauty 
of the fabric—use 
Heatherbloom 
Taffeta. For lin- 
ings, drop skirts, etc., 
this charming fabric 
not only displaces silk, 
but is far superior in 
wear. Has silky “‘swish’’ 
and beautiful lustre, yet 
costs but a quarter as 
much. Will not cut nor 
crack. All lining counters. 
150 shades; 36 inches 
wide; 35c a yard. 


No. 1.—Baby Carriage or Sled Robe, size 40x38 

inches,at - © -< - «= - ea $5.00 
No. 2.—Robe, made with pocket for body and 

limbs, size 30x38 inches,at- - - <- - 7.50 
No. 3.—Double robe with pocket, same as il- 

lustrated, the most luxurious Baby 12 00 

Robe made, size 30x58 inches,at - - ° 





Doll Robes, similar in design, material and make to 
our No. 1 Robe, special at $1.00. 

FREE—As a special introductory offer we will send 
with every order for a $12.00 Baby Robe received prior 
to December 20, one Doll Robe, as above, absolutely free. 











“ Pioneer” Baby Robes are the product of our own factory 
and guaranteed to be superior to all others in design, value 
and durability. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 
ship the robe direct upon receipt of price, express prepaid. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
State color of trimming and size desired. Address DEPT. C, 


PIONEER WOOLEN MILLS, Detroit, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Fur Cloth and Robes 




















TAFFETA 


ready-made petticoats are obtainable at 
all ready-to-wear departments. ‘The fine 
qualities of Heatherbloom make it pecu- 
liarly adaptable for these garments. Will 

outwear any dress. $2.50 and up. 
It is important that you look for this trademark 
Peal 00M 

rf 






garment of the kind ever invented. 
Combines solid comfort and ease with “* fine 
form "’ and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
street and in society. — Always drapes evenly in front 
and back — no bulkiness—no draw-strings—no lacing 
— no ripping or basting. —Can be worn year round 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —“‘ Fine- 
Form Maternity Skirt" — It's FREE to every 
womag writing for it. Tellsall about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
arment to your order. When you get it, wear it 
ys, anc if you don’t findit exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee—Illustrated book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept.G, Buffalo, N.Y. 





stitched in waistband of every petticoat. Thus you 
will avoid inferior substitutes that neither look 
well nor wear well. 

If you have difficulty in securing either 
piece goods or petticoats send us money 
order and we will see that you are supplied 
at once, 

Write for free samples; also beautiful 
booklet written by Mrs. Osborn, who unre- 
servedly endorses Heatherbloom. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, New York City. 
Makers of Hy je Textiles—Lucenta Satin, 

Paisley Per Sakana Satine, Rusiline, 
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“STORK” PANTS 


WATERPROOF 


Keep Baby’s Dresses Dry and Sweet 























Button neatly over the regular Diaper. No pins 
required. STORK Pants are light, white, adjustable, comfortable and 
easily cleansed. Will not irritate or sweat. 

Every mother will find them an indispensable part of the baby’s 
wardrobe—50 cents a pair. Made from 


“STORK” SHEETING 


( Trade- Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 

The éest and daintiest of waterproof fabric for a// household uses. 
Mothers and nurses should use nothing else for baby’s crib and invalids’ 
beds. 

36 in. wide, $1.00 a yard—light and heavy weights; 54 in. wide, $1.50a yard—heavy weight. 

Other. useful waterproof articles made from ‘“‘STORK” sheeting: STORK Plain Bibs, 
2sc.; STORK Catchall Bibs, soc; STORK Diaper Bags (Black and White check), soc 

Ask your Dry-Goods Dealer for STORK Goods and look for the trade-mark “ STORK.” 
If he hasn’t them, write us 

















FREE 2s er iere es 
—=—=T he STORK Company 


Dept. D-34, Boston, Mass. 
(Also Manufacturers of “STORK” Absorbent Diapers.) 



































, ures. Lablache Face Powder 
will remove the effects of Sum- 
mer Sun and Autumn Winds. 


cammacoey Dr, Lavendar’s People 


It insures a clear, fresh heal- 
thy oomgunen that will be 
immune from 

ness and cha 



















healing p 
flowery uliar to it- 
self are characteristics of 


al V a) on ~ | 
> | oy - 
| 





« 


~~ 


iM 
y a 
ee Face Powder’ —~/ 
: Substitutes. They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White Pink or Cream, toca bez, of druggists or by mail. ¢ 
Send We.for sample. BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. 5 King: c Street, Bosten Hass. . 


| | 





—_—— -- 






By MARGARET DELAND 


Author of “ Old Chester Tales,” etc. 


“Dr. Lavendar takes precedence over 
all country parsons, with the possible 
(only possible) exceptions of the Vicar of 
Wakefield and Balzac’s Village Priest.” 
—Ilnterior (Chicago). 

The fllustrations by Lucius Hitchcock 
| are in close sympathy with the text. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 











The 


cA TENTED 





Corrects figure faults ; overcomes the trials of ill-fitting corsets; 


A BACK AND BUST 
SUPPORTER 





worn with or without a corset. If you wear a 42 Corset Cover the 
Corslette produces a 38 fit. A boon for the stout. A helper for the slender. 
Reautifies the medium figure. Holds the bust high or low and prevents the flesh 
overriding corset. Is elegantly and substantially made of fine quality Batiste. Has 
flexible boning, laces in front, full elastic webbed back, can be washed. Fits any 
figure, is comfortable forevery form. Unexcelled for outdoor sports; holds the 
form without a corset; allows freedom of motion. Specially adapted for young misses 
or ladies who do not wear corsets. No fitting required. Send exact bust measurement. 
GUARANTEED TO MEET OUR CLAIMS. 
Price : $1.00 Single Boned $2.00 Double Roned Silk Elastic Back inte oon 
os 1.50 Double * 3.00 and $4.00 Double Boned Embroidery Front and Long Walsted 
Women are enthusiastic over the Corslette, so simple, yet so effective. It accom 
plishes so much that all marvel at the results. Until your dealer can supply you, write 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO., 510 Broadway, New York 
Address Mme. MEYERS, Dept. Manager 
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Christmas Favors 


Santa Claus Head Lantern, Red, Trans 
parent Eyes and Mouth, 25c & lic ea. 

Red Coat Santa Claus Figure with Bas- 
ket (box), 25c & 10c. 

Small Santa Claus Figures on elastic, 
20c doz. 

Santa Claus Surprise Stock’gs filled with 
toys, $2.00, $1.00, 50c, 25c, & 15c ea. 
Christmas Stockings made of Colored 

Paper containing 12 toys, 5c each. 
Red Cloth Stocking, trim. with Holly, 
suitable to put presents in, 25c each. 
‘olding Christmas Bells, Red Paper, 

20c, 10c, & 5c each. 

olding Christmas Stars, Red Paper, 
20c, 10c, & 5c each. 

Cotton Snowball (box), 10c each. 
Christmas Snow for Trees, 5c box. 
English Frosted Holly Sprays (8 leaves, 25 berries), 15c each. 
Holly Sprays, 5c & 30c doz. Larger sizes, 5c, 10c, & 25c each. 
Mistletoe Sprays, Se. Holly Vines (36 inches), 15c each. 
Paper Fold’g San.Claus,5c e a. Clay Pot w’h C’s’tm’s Tree,5c ea. 
linsel Garlands, i2y ‘ds for 25c. Tin Tree C’ndl’h’ld’rs, 15¢ doz 
Cotton Snowman(box ),L5c. Red Sled(box),trim.w’h H’lly, Lic. 
Folding Christmas Tree on Candy Box (8 inches), 20c each. 
Red Favor Box (2 inches), trimmed with Holly Spray, 10c each. 
Red Midget Case, Holly trimming (for Salted Nuts), 90c doz. 
Red Christmas Bell (box), trim. with Holly & Ribbon, 25c each. 
Midget Red Christmas Bell (box), trim. with Holly, 20é each. 
Crepe Paper Basket trim. w’h Holly (Ice Cr’m or C’ndy),10c ea. 
Red Crepe Paper Box, trim. with Holly and Ribbon, 15c’each. 
Holly Jack Horner Pie, 12 sy $3.00 each. 

Snowman Jack Horner Pie, 2 Ribbons, a 5.00 each. 

Holly Dinner Cards, 50c peas Holly Tally Cards, 30c doz. 
Santa Claus Ice Cream Cases, 60c doz. 

Hlolly Design Paper Napkins, 40c per package of 100. 
Snowtime Snap’g Mottoes cont’n’g favor,$1.00 per b’x of 1 doz. 
Snapping Mottoes per box of 1 doz., 50c, 25c, and 10c, 


We make up $2.00, $5.00, and $10.00 Assortments of 
Christmas Favors. 


M4 Free on Re- 


nr quest. 


_ = 


Catalogue of 


We positively do not pay mail charges, and we advise 
that all shipments be sent by express to insure safety. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7, 812 Broadway, New York 


ART PILLOWS 


Something entirely new and very appropriate to give your friends as 


CHRISTMAS CIFTS. 


For $1.00 we will send 100 handsome embroidered silk labels—each 
one entirely different, and suitable to decorate your Den or 
Cozy-Corner; also used as cushions and table covers. Send us your 

dollar to-day and we will promptly mail a full assortment. 


GERMAN ARTISTIC WEAVING CO., 683 Broadway, N.Y. 

















EMBROIDERY CATALOGUE FREE 


Our FREE new 96-page Special Catalogue, showing 1907 
designs, in Hedebo, Shadow, Eyelet Embroidery, Lace-mak 
ing Braids and Patterns. Stamped Linens, Pillow Covers, 
Perforated Pattern Outfits, etc. 

Fred Herrschner. 6463 Marshfie!ld Ave., Chicago, III. 
RO OI Oe al? Os Om 


ba na)! 


THE BEAUTY OF YOUTH 
is spoiled by premature Wrinkles o} Crow’s Feet, which are 
not always an evidence of old age—in fact, more often the re- 
sult of nan it. 
Unconsciously you frown and the little furrows grow into deep 
lines throug wh the unnatural strain put upon the mus¢ les under- 
neath the sRin 


B. & P, WRINKLE ERADICATORS and FROWNERS 
applied at night upon retiring, will unconsciously teach you 
muscular control by suggestion, and as soon as you have 
control of the muscles the furrows and lines will disappear. 


rowners or Fradicators, each %%5c., 50c. and $1.00 per box 
at all drug and department stores, or by mail upon rec eipt of price. 
Weite for Free Booklet 
THE B. & P. CO. (TWO WOMEN), 52 KIRK ST., CLEVEL ame, 0. 
Distributors for Canada, ¥rank L. Benediet & Co, 144 Craig 
St., Montreal, Can. 
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Plush PillowTop 


— GIVEN AWAY — 


Size 17x17 inches; made of beautiful Real Plush, in 
your choice of Old Gold, Tan, or Light Green Color, 
and plainly stamped with your choice of Foot Ball Boy 
or Indian Girl design so We make this offer to get 
that anyone can burn our big new catalog 
it with handsome ef- (described below) into 
fect. Given free to the hands of new 
every person who customers inter- 
sends us 25 cts. ested in home 
to pay eons of beautifying. 

stamping, ; One Free 
shipping, pu es to One 
etc. This }§ Address 
same top# 



















nna 
SPECI A Our No. 97 $2.50 
Outfit, only . 

This splendid outfit shown above is complete for burn- 
ing on plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum 
Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, 

Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood and ful! directions, all in neat 
leatherette box. Ask your dealer or we will sendC. O. D. 
When cash accompaniesorder for No. 97 outfit weinclude 
free our 64-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 
25 cts.) the most complete pyrography book published. 

New Pyrography R E : Contains 96 
Catalog No. Z 57 F E oe wT 4 
2,000 illustrations, including actress heads, designs by Gibson 
and other geod artists, on articles of wood, leather and | 
of every description; also shows our extensive line 
of Pyrography Outfits and Supplies, The largest 
pyrography catalog ever {ssued. Write for it today. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 
160-164 W.Jackson Bivd., Chleges, ™. 






















Makes the skin of its users 
white, clear, smooth and 
health REGINA will re- 
move Tan, Freckles, Moth 
Patches, all Redness and 

rfluous Hair. It is a sci- 
entific preparation that is 
healthful, skin-nourishing 
and beneficial. It positively 
contains no corrosive or other 
harmful ingredients. Sold at 
all Toilet Counters or by mail. 


Price $1.00. 
THE REGINA CO., Portland, Maine. 
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CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


(a Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern 
required in ordering by mail. 


For women’s garments patterns are issued in sizes 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure, and for 
girls in four, six, eight, ten, and sometimes twelve and 
fourteen year old sizes. The cost of these patterns is 
50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 
cents each for waist or skirt), and 35 cents per costume 
for little girls’ patterns. ‘he following list partially 
represents the available designs 


551. Boy’s Russian Suit. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No.11, Vol. 40. Sizes, 3, 4, and 6 years. 
Price, 15 cents. 

550. Pleated Afternoon Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
per's Bazar No. 11, Vol. 40. Sizes, 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. Price, 25 cents. 

549. Cloth Walking Costume. [Illustrated in Har- 

*s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 40. Usual sizes. 
rice, 25 cents for coat or skirt. 

548. Cloak for Street, Evening, or Driving. Illus- 
trated in Harjfer’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 40. 
Usual sizes. Price, 35 cents. 

547. Blouse Suit for a Small Boy. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 11, Vol. 40. Sizes, 2, 3, 
and 4 years. Price, 15 cents. 

546. House Gown with Guimpe. Iilustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 11, Vol. 40. Usual sizes, 
Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt. 


545- Sopetaniet Blouse. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. 40. Usual sizes. Price, 
15 cents. 


544. Simple Autumn Morning Dress. Illustrated 
in Harfer’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 40. Usual 
sizes. Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt. 

543. New Seamless Waist. [)lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. 40. Usual sizes. Price, 
15 cents. 

542. — Street Suit. Illustrated in Harper's 

Bazar No. 10, Vol. 40. Usual sizes. rice, 
25 cents for coat or skirt. 

541. New Model Waist Lining. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 40. Usual sizes. 
Price, 15 cents. 

540. Girl’s Winter Coat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. 40. Sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
and 14 years. Price, 25 cents. 

539. Simple Serge School Frock. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 40. Sizes, 8, 10, 
f2, and 14 years. Price, 25 cents. 

538. New Autumn Shirt-waist.  [ilustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 40. Usual sizes. 
Price, 15 cents. 

537. Circular Nightgown with Yoke Front. [lus- 
trated in H/arfer’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. 40. Usual 
sizes. Price, 25 cents. 

536. New Combination Garment. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 9, Vol. 40. Usual sizes. 
Price, 25 cents. 


535- Eipteepertes Apron. Illustrated in Harger’s 
Bazar No. 9, Vol. 40. Sizes, 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
Price, 15 cents. 

534- Smocked Frock for a Child. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 9, Vol. 40. Sizes, 1, 2, 4, 
6, and 8 years. Price, 15 cents. 

533. Russian Sailor Suit, [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 40. Sizes, 4 and 6 years. 
Price, 15 cents. 

532. Pleated Blouse Suit. Illustrated in Harfer’s 

Bazar No. 8, Vol. 40. Sizes, 4 and 6 years. 
Price, 15 cents. 
531. a - Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. 40. Sizes, 4 and 6 years. Price, 
15 cents. 

530. School Prock. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. 40. Sizes, 4 and 6 years. Price, 
15 cents. 

529. Sailor => 9 Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. 40. Sizes, 4 and 6 years. Price, 
15 cents. 

528. Pleated Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. 40. Sizes, 4 and 6 years. Price, 
15 cents. 

527. New Yoke Blouse. [Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 40. Usual sizes. Price, 15 
cents. 

526. Simple Combing-jacket. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. 40. Usual sizes. Price, 
15 cents. 

525. Little Boy’s Suit. [Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 40. Price, 25 cents. 

524. Summer Morning Suit. I !Justrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 7, Vol. 40. Price, 25 cents for 
jacket or skirt. 

523. Child’s Pongee or Linen Coat. Illustrated in 

Harper's Bazar No. 7, Vol. 40. Price, 25 cents. 

522. Riding or Walking Skirt. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. 40. Price, 25 cents for 
coat or skirt, and 15 cents for waistcoat. 


N.B.—A Special pattern may be obtained of an 
costume illustrated in HARPER'S BAZA 
at $4 per costume for women, $2 for skirt 
or outst, or $2 50 per costume for children, 
and for other garments in proportion. Ten 
Soacta — be allowed for the cutting of a 


me oY sent upon application. 


Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 


Cut - Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 552, 
B53; 554, 555, and 556, and Embroidery 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 








Se SPECIAL NOTICE 3a 


In ordering patterns, antes are cautioned to be careful to mention 
size of bust and waist for a coat or waist, and waist and hips when 
ordering a skirt; also to write clearly the name and address. Quite 
often these details are forgotten, and writers wonder why they receive 
no acknowledgment of their orders. 
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ou will carry beauty. fragr 

and brightness with you if you } 
use RUBIfOAM ‘the brigh 
beautiful, fragrant dentifrice. 
Popular because worthy: Always 


ghtener: 






in season. the smile-brt 


if fg “Vie. teeth whitener. seg | 
_ THE CHOICE OF THE WISE 


MUBI{OAM 


FOR ’ | 

SD “ie TEETH 

_25 CENTS AT ALL DRUGGISTS | 
; P fortree sample Address LU Lov7 & Ca. 


© LOWELL, MASS. 


MENNENS 


TOILET POWDER 


The Standard ai os 


; ild 
for 60 years = ‘ . who Any Ce benefit of 


Mennen's Borated Talcum Toi- 








































POND’S EXTRACT should 7 (| free from the painful chapping 
always be in the home, : ——<—-m- 
ready for every emer- | Mennen’s 
gency. Indispensable for soothes and heals.and if used dai- 
sprains, bruises, cuts, . Teaiet the ill effects of changing 
wounds, burns, scalds, etc. & oat Th Soe cellent tenes, 
It gives immediate relief. ; $053 is on the cover. it's penuine, 
Don’t allow yourself to be Delight tul after shaving’ Sold 
imposed upon by weak, im- cote ae a 


pure or potsonous prepara- 
tions of witch hazel, as 
substitutes for PON D'S 
EXTRACT. 


Interesting booklet, “First 
Aid tothe Iniured,”’ sent free 
if you write. Dept. ro. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO.. Agents, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


ary Mennen’sViolet( Borated) 
Talcum Powder. It has 
_,scent of fresh cut Violets. 
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A booklet called Who’s Who Among Periodicals is issued by the Franklin Square 
Subscription Agency of New York City, with the co-operation of the leading pub- 
lishers. It is 36 pages, containing the condensed prospectuses for 1907 of the 
principal periodicals. We send it jree.on request. What we do is this: 


FIRST We give, in this simple and condensed form, more complete and in- M 
telligent information about the best periodicals than has ever before 
been done. . 

SECOND We give you prompt and, above all, accurate service. It costs to do 
this, but our vast facilities and hundreds of employees enable us to do it. 

THIRD We furnish a trustworthy agency which guarantees to give you the 


lowest prices—you get the very cheapest rate because of the immense 
number of subscriptions we handle and because of our exclusive ar- 
rangements with several leading publishers. 
FOURTH We will fill any order for any periodicals in the world, or any combination, 
) at the price quoted by any reputable agency. 
Write for this booklet (a postal card will do). Address 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Franklin Square, New York City 























Harper's Books for Young People 











UR new catalogue, 96 pages, profusely illustrated, with descriptive notes of 
all our juvenile publications, together with graded lists for school libraries, 
etc., etc., mailed free on request. The catalogue describes books on: 
FICTION HISTORY —AmeERICAN AND ForEIGN 
SroriEs OF ADVENTURE FAIRY STORIES AND FOLK-LORE 
Srortes oF Mopern LIFE TALES 
Historica FicTion BIOGRAPHY 
Descriptive Ficrion TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


Fiction For GIRLS VERSE 
Criassic Stories FoR Cuitpren NATURE STUDY 
TALes For Lirr_e CHILDREN SCIENCE 
Harper’s Liprary or GREAT LITERATURE 
NoveELs PLAYS AND FARCES 
PICTURE BOOKS HOUSEHOLD BOOKS 
. Address (a postal-card will do) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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ASELINE 









Capsicum Vaseline 


kept on hand will be found invaluable for 
all the little ailments that are so prevalent 
during the winter months. 


Better than a Mustard Plaster <i Not Blister the Skin 


Nothing quite as good for coughs, colds, neuralgia, rheumatism or tooth- 
ache—the safest and best counter-irritant. 


Sold only in the convenient and sanitary tube form which is 
the modern way of using Vaseline. 


FREE SAMPLE TUBE 


and an interesting book on “ Vaseline,” its various specialties and their many uses, will 
be sent on receipt of 2-cent stamp to cover postage. 


CHESEBROUCH MFC. COQ., 18 State Street, N. Y. 











Brown 
| Your Hair 


Send for a Trial 


You'd never think 
I STAINED my hair, 
after I use Mrs, Potter’s 
Hair Stain. Every 
single hair will be 
evenly stained from tip 
to root. I apply it in 
a few minutes every 
month with a comb. 
The stain doesn’t hurt 
the hair as dyes do, but 
makes it grow out 
fluffy.” 









RESTORES AND 
PRESERVES YOUR 


YOUTHFUL 
FIGURE, 


I PROVE IT 
FREE 
OF COST 


Correct proportions are the foundation of 
Style, Beauty, Grace and Charm, 


So confident am I that my Auto-Masseur, without 
the slightest annoyance or discomfort, will preserve 
or speedily restore your entire figure to its youthful 
symmetry, that I will take all the risk and reduce 
the first inch of your largest girth absolutely free. 

No dieting, no exertion, no sweating pro- 
cess, no medicine. 

The Auto- Masseur induces the assimilative organs 
to perform their proper functions—that’s all. 

Sut all superfluous flesh is eliminated from every 
part of the body when it is used. 

So infallible has it proven for the past three years 
that I will gladly give you 


THE FIRST INCH 
REDUCTION FREE 


After I have reduced you the first inch I know you 
will wear it until your figure is just as perfect as it 
























Stain your hair any shade of brown from a rich golden brown 
to almost black, so it will defy detection. It only takes you a 
few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. Potter’s Walnut -Juic e 
Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub 
off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. H Is 
no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. Sells for $1.00 
per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee satisfaction. 
| Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Depot, 163 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, ©. 











TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON 
ever was—that’s the reason I can afford to Say: Cut out this coupon, fill in your name and address on dotted line 
ry it at my expense—the proof costs you below and enclose % cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail yo 
nothing—not one penny. 


charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain sealed wrapper, with valu- 
able booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter's Hygienic Depot, 163 Groton 


Write today for detailed information and booklet L; Sean.” Checiiees. Cal 
sidg., ncinnati, 0. 


allcorrespondenceconfidential. Write me personally, 


Prof. $. H. Burns, 1300 B’way, New York City, 
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RECENT POPULAR FICTION 


By 


Bve’s Diary Mark Twain 


Mark Twain has been at considerable trouble to 
translate ‘‘from the original’’ just what impressions 
the Garden of Eden made on Eve as carefully recorded 
in her diary, along with a lot of side remarks about 
Adam. Eve could hardly have understood how 
funny it would all sound to us—with Mark Twain 
as the translator. With 55 bins Page illustrations by 
Lester Ralph. P rice, e ; + wee 00 


By 


The Genius | Margaret Potter 


A deeply moving tale of shifting fortunes, dramatic 
episodes, and final artistic triumphs.—Boston Times. 
A powerful, almost a colossal, work.—Brooklyn 
ee, Pee 6 64s %& «te © ¢ & $1.50 PROM “EVE'S DIARY” 


B 
The Flower of France Justin Huntly McCarthy 


Since Mark Twain we have seen nothing more spirited in the way of an inter- 
pretation and account of Joan of Arc than Mr. McCarthy’s romance.—New York Sun. 
Alive with poetic charm and absorbing interest.—Chicago Record-Herald. Price, $1.50 


Randvar the Songsmith Otte Ligencrants 


A romance of the fabled Norse occupation of America by the author of ‘‘The 


Thrall of Leif the Lucky.” A book to quicken the pulse—a well-told story of love’s 
triumph, with absorbing dramatic action.—Chicago Record-Herald. With Frontis- 
a aa PVE 6 «+ 6 6 0 8 we oe ew + Mie 2” 6. @ 6, ae 


Bess of the Woods Warwich: Deeping 


Brimful of adventure, this romance of the English forest country has all the 
charm of ‘Robin Hood.” 

Bess stands out as a singularly strong, sweet and attractive personality.— 
a. cee See Terre ae ees le eS ee 1 Rett he Se Oe 


B 
R. Holmes Xk Go. John Kendrick Bangs 


The hero is the son of Sherlock Holmes and the grandson of Raffles; the laugh- 
able result can be imagined. In his amusing adventures he manifests characteris- 
tic but conflicting traits inherited from both famous progenitors. JTIlustrated. 
Ee de en a Se ee ee Oa a ee ee ae eee ee ae ae 


B 
The Long Arm S. M. Gardenhire 


Mr. Gardenhire’s new hero has taken rank with the great characters in detective 
fiction. An entirely different sort of detective from Sherlock Holmes—a pro- 
foundly interesting book.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

More exciting than the tales told by Conan Doyle——San Francisco Chronicle. 
(no. « ietiewh ale 6 0 8 8 o «, 6 »)-e-/es «Oe 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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HAIR ON 
FACE 
NECK 
AND 


ume | 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 
accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the 

hair was completely removed. We named the new 
discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harmless, 
but works sure results. Apply for a few minutes 
and the hair disappears as if oS magic. It Cannot 
Fail. If the growth be light, one application will 
remove it; the heavy growth, such as the beard or 
growth on moles, may uire two or more appli- 
cations, and without slightest injury or unpleasant 
feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended 
by all whe have tested ite merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely 
sealed), on receipt of @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, 
with your full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken, 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
(DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
EF" We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 





I R Y I Expense 
Hair on Approval 

To prove to you that we can save you money and give 

you the best live French hair, we will send you on 10 days’ 

Consignment any design you may want for comparison. If 

satis » remit us; if not, return it at our expense. We 


guarantee to match any shade or quality. Send sample of 
your hair and describe what you want. 


A Fine Switch 
For $1.00 


Also complete line of hair goods 
at like prices, 


















2 oz. 22-in. switch - - $1.25 
2% oz. 24-in. switch - + 2.25 
3% oz. 26-in. switch - - 4,00 
Lightweight wavy switch - - 2.50 


Featherweight seamless switch, 
in. long, natural wavy - - 4.95 
Natural curly pompadour - + 2,90 
Finest wigs- - - - $15.00 to 50.00 
La it manufacturer in the world of 
ir goods and toilet requisites. 
Book on Hair F E EF 
Beautifying 
We will send to any address our interest- 
ing and instructive book No. 68, telling 
all about correct care of the hair, proper 
styles for dressing, and how to ome 
beautiful. This book also describes up- 
wards of 500 complete lines of switches 
and goods of every description. 
E. BURNHAM, Chicago, Il, 








RETAIL: 70 and WHOLESALE: 67 and 69 
72 State Washington 
Street Street 

















THE BABY: 
His Care and 
Training 


By 
MARIANNA WHEELER 


This book tells everything the 
mother should know regarding the 
food, clothing, and bringing-up of 
“the baby.” It is a complete and 
authoritative treatise, written by the 
highest authority in the world on this 
subject. Attractively bound and fully 
illustrated. 


$1.00 net. (Postage 7 cts.) 








HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Be Your Own Chiropodist 


We have a handsome 24- e illustrated booklet 
on “How to Have Easy, Healthy, Shapely Feet,” which 
we will mail to any address for a 2c stamp. Bunions 
CAN be cured. The booklet tells you how to do it in 
your own home without cutting and without the 
slightest inconvenience. It also tells about the pre- 
vention and removal of corns, ingrowing toe nails 
and the treatment of all kinds of foot troubles. 


FOOT REMEDY CO.. 1342 §, Lawndale Ave., CHICAGO, 
READ 
“THE CALL OF THE BLOOD” 


By the author of “ The Garden of Allah” 


A Bad 
Complexion 


ples, and rough skin, are caused 
indigestion. Chassedl te.20 ection 
estive. It stops fermentation, ab- 
sorbs all gases and clears up the com- 
plexion, 








Use 
MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


FOR (0c, in stamps, a full size 
25¢. box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 35 Astor House,W.Y. 
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Look Your Best! 


The beauty of a fresh, clear, 
glowing skin is easily had, with- 
out trouble or costly cosmetics. 
Try a daily application of 


Old Gibraltar 
Witch Hazel Jelly 


Used by thousands of sensible 
women for over 20 years. 


The simplest and most effective 
of all toilet preparations. No cos- 
metic nonsense. A colorless com- 
pound of Witch Hazel and Glyce- 
rine, in jelly form. Antiseptic. Best 
for baby. 

Softens and clears the skin and 
rids it quickly of pimples and sim- 
ilar blemishes. Unequalled as a 
remedy for chafed or irritated skin. 
So cheap that it can be freely used 
by the whole family. One appli- 
cation cures chapped lips. 


A Large Jar 25c. 


At Druggists 
If your druggist can’t supply 
you, don’t accept a substitute. 
Send us his name and 25c. and 
we will mail you a full-sized jar. 


Daniel Stewart Company, 
58 to 68 Meridian Street, 
Est. 1840. Indianapolis, Ind. 





RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Through the Feet 


Don’t Také. Medicine—External Remedy 
Which Gives Immediate Relief 
_Mailed FREE TO TRY. 


‘SEND YOUR NAME TO-DAY 


| Return mail will bring you—free to try—a 
| Dollar pair of the famous Magic Foot. Drafts, the 
| great Michigan cure for rheumatism. They are 
| curing very bad cases of every kind of rheumatism, 
| both chroric and acute, no matter how severe. 
| They are curing cases of 30 and 40-years’ suffering 

after doctors and baths and medicines had failed. 

TRADE MARK A 


Site 





When the Drafts come, try them. If you are 
satisfied with the benefit received—then you can 
send us One Dollar. If not, we take your simple 
say so, and the Drafts cost you absolutely nothing. 

| Can you afford not to accept such an offer? You 
| can readily see that we couldn't afford to make the 
offer if the Drafts didn’t Cure. We earnestly be- 
| lieve they will cure you. So write to-day to 
Magic Foot Draft Co., 1288 M Oliver Bldg., Jack- 
| son, Mich. A valuable book on Rheumatism, il- 
lustrated in colors, comes free with the trial Drafts 
Send no movey—just your name and address 








WAVY and CURLY HAIR 


May positively be obt: tined without the aid of curling irons by 
the use of Mrs. Mason’s Old English Hair Tonic. Send 
| stamp for interesting booklet on the preservation of the hair, 
MKS. MASON, 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


| READ if 
“THE CALL OF THE BLOOD” 


By the author of «« The Garden of Allah’’ 
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I perfected and patented a sma 


my own hearing. It is 
“The Way Ear Drum,” and | 
HEAR WHISPERS. I want 
deaf people to write me. 
claim to “ cure’ 
who were born deaf. But I CA 
he aring is defective. 
Won't you take the trouble 
about me 
cause of your deafness. 
Detroit, Mich. 


and find out all 


| write 
Tell me the 
t20¢ Maiestic Bldg., 
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GEo. 


I was deaf myself for 25 years. 





ll, 


invisible ear drum in order to help 
called 


iv 


the use of these drums I can NOW 


all 


I do not 
all cases of deaf- 
ness, neither can I benefit those 


N 


HELP go per cent. of those whose 


to 


and my invention? 


P Way, 
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<a SSS SSS) ., The following are some 
the 


WhenYou Lethe in Your Mirror 
| Are You Satisfied ? 



























ment {> and | 
will frankly tell you, with- 
j Woman Can Have Am Health out charge, if Il can help you. 
Ag Face and Figure 00 1— 
VERY WOMAN ree me yas Thin chest 
happiness. It is yin success in tr — Round shouldered 
20,000 women and my knowledge of ane 
4 pep Ne is a + a that makes me wetia 1 Protruding abdomen 
can do as m or you. 
bo Let me give you ectly balanced stand correctly 
Let me give you a ~ blood su rope. ps circu- Be yon walk gracefully 
; anervous system in which e. _— center yee 
properly directs the ns it controls. Theresultant Duliness 
* strong vitality will le you to resist disease, a Nerves. 
I wil — = what you were intended to a Headaches 
fovol be 4 ph mental calm which is ‘Bepeee and Indigestion 
wa Da m. our life a satisfaction to yourself, Liver 
making you the call admiration of your oe. Lungs 
Heart 
Only 15 Min- Gir 15 ma op fi Throat 
4- utes a Day day, pe ome mane Colds 
sample Just little um 
you need to make you the ideal woman of your wg - not a ay 
say it is impossible, that nature has uot given you the first re- Blood 
quirements of health and beauty—I know it is possible; mo you Bete oo figue 
have accomplished it for thousand : a 
. Drugs are Dang MISS COCROFT AT HER DESK Occupation ? 
Seinendinen, Paneer tit o gael | cence help. If I can2ot help you I will tell you so. Wviat fo your eget 
D hink "True Motherhood" means devotion of mother to her family - 7 
| snd ‘neglect of 4 of herself? True?—No, the te cer i true to her sacred Write me TODAY! 
ty of preserving protecting hers t y gfeatest service = — =— 
. The true mother keeps w beautiful and young, that she ma be a true wife— 
lice teatbanntl, Us fap, onc, enctel helper inspiration, and en, confidence and admiration of her children. 
If you could sit beside me, at my desk, I ope Sf would, show you, daily, hundreds of letters from pupils I have helped. 
I never violate a conhdence, never show a letter without permission; but here are a few snatches from 





one morning' Ss mail. ! 

What My Pupils Say of My Work 
I wish every nervous teacher could know rota benefit is to be derived from your physical culture. 
I have lost 73 pounds, and was never better. I look ten years younger. 1 
My constipation and biliousness are entirely relieved. | 
Just think how I have gained, since I began with you, from 112 to 137% Ibs. in one year. 
My catarrhand lungs are much better and my body, which was a bony, crooked structure, is actually 

beginning to look like your picture of correct poise. i) 
My head is steady, the confused feeling having passed away. {t is the best spent money ever used foranyself. iH 
Just taink, Miss Cocroft, before I took up your work I could not eat anything without the greatest distress, 

and n wIthinkI could DIGEST TACKS. I am so happy. | 


| , Remember, | give you personal instruction, after careful study of your symptoms and condition. When 
How to Stand : 

‘Wall request —— Free, a booklet showing you how to stand and walk 
and comectly, with a card of correct poise for your dressing table. . ne 


Write me fully about ae ot faults of gue, tc. I will make « penonal i 
Gale cum cuban edll tet. an Enete ent 4 om belie ann on a. es eee te 


I never publish ome withou 
testimonials from women re Se ee nee though I can send you pea ete 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


( Author af “ Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body,’ Ete. 


NOTE—Miss Cocrott, as President of Physical Culture Gatitain Work in America, needs no further introduction. 


REAP THE SPOILERS '[carpers 


SOFT RUBBER HAIR CURLERS | %” 2082850 
| Sista, ———=—O) ss al DENTINE 


iia, mm 1 CA LDER’S 
ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM DENTINE 



















































Will relieve and cure chapped } Js, lips, rast 
base, challedl or sonal alin from any ¢ fom ang “> +h. The oldest and most perfect tooth powder for 
tendency to wrinkles or ageing of the skin. Ke 2eps the cleaning and preserving the teeth and gums. 
face and hands soft, smooth, firm aud white. It has 
no equal. Ask for it and take no substitute. 7 nape. —— ee pe see sa 
| rovidence, 
Package of Espey’s Sachet Powders | | Albert L. Calder Co. R. 1 
é Sent FREE on receipt of 2c. to pay postage. | 


CALDER’S NAIL POLISH 


P. B. KEYS, Agt., 111 So, Center Ave., Chicago 
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FENWICK’S CAREER 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD stands with 

Thomas Hardy and George Meredith in 
the front rank of living writers of fiction. Her 
novels are not to be put aside after one reading, 
but are books that demand a permanent place 
in the library. 


“Fenwick’s Career” is a story of a man 
dominated by ambition—a story of two women 
of strikingly contrasting types. It is the rec- 
ord of a struggle both material and moral, 
and it is one of those rare stories whose ending 
is not only happy and right, but logical and 
true to life. 


“It, attains a height hitherto unreached by 
Mrs. Ward. She has poured into it her deepest 
thought, her ripest wisdom, and ‘Fenwick’s 
Career’ stands to-day the noblest expression of her genius.” 

—New York Times. 
Illustrated by Albert Sterner. Cloth e ° ° ° - $1.50 
TWO-VOLUME EDITION DE LUXE— Limited to 98 eanteed sets, with auto- 


graph of Mrs. Ward. Illustrations by Sterner in — on Japan Paper. 
Dechel Edges, pastel Bored. Price . . ° - net, $5.00 


SILAS STRONG 


By Irving Bacheller 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 











“MODERN Leatherstocking,” says the San Francisco 
Chronicle. ‘‘ Brings to the city dweller the aroma of the 
pine and the music of the wind in its branches.” 
**Real flesh and blood,” says the Boston Herald. ‘‘Told with 
force and compelling interest.” a 
“‘A stronger character than Eben Holden,” says the Utica 
Observer. 
**By all odds the best Mr. Bacheller has written,” says the 
Portland Advertiser. 





Cloth. Price, $1. 50 














HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Thousands of Doctors 


who have for years endorsed and 
successfully used 


Hydrozone 


will tell you that it is a harmless and remarkably 
eficient remedy for 


SORE THROAT 


1 am so certain that a trial of 


HYDROZONE 


will give you gratifying results that I will send by mail, 


A 25c. BOTTLE FREE /% 


(ONLY ONE TO A PAMILY) j A, * 
- , 


to any one signing coupon and sending 10 cents 


; Send 
to me to cover forwarding charges. 


7 .” free trial 
/ “bottle of 

/ Hydrozone, 
o for which I en- 
». close 10c. to pay 
forwarding charges. 


.” Coupon good only un- 
til Jan. 30, ’07. 


Sold by leading druggists. None genuine without my signature, 





—— —— 
Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures de Paris"’ (France), 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE! Vi eee 
Valuable booklet ae How to Treat Di os o pete POR Ree ewe eee ween eeeeeseees 
fs WRITE LEGIBLY——=~*™ 
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romWHMOORE S Subscription Agency 


This year why not give each friend a subscription to some good 
Magazine or weekly ? Each month or week the recipient will be 
reminded of you. Nothing is more enjoyed or more appreciated 
as a gift than a good periodical. Last year I handled nearly One 
Million subscriptions for my patrons. Why? Because you 


SAVE MONEY 


by ordering your subscriptions through me. Iam the largest buyer 
of subscriptions in the world. I can therefore sell you subscriptions 
to any Magazine, Weekly, Newspaper or Technical Journal pub- 
lished anywhere in any language and SAVE MONEY for you. 
Why pay the publishers’ prices when you can buy for less of me? 


FREE—My 64 Page Catalog 
Listing all Magazines. 
W. H. MOORE, fasts 
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Have Your Kitchen Things 
Sterilized 


F you could only see them through a microscope, cooking utensils washed 
in the ordinary way wouldn’t look so comfortably clean. For ordinary 
washing passes over whole hidden nests of little wigglers—the kind science 

books call ‘‘germs of putrefaction, fermentation and decay.” 
And they’re every bit as bad as /ha¢ sounds. 
Now, soapy dish water at best only vedistributes these germs. 


GOLD DUST 


is an antiseptic washing powder that not only removes the visible dirt and 
grease, but goes deep after every minute impurity—every trace of germ-life— 


sterilizes pots, pans, pails and kettles—leaves them clean, pure, wholesome, safe. 
And Gold Dust is the greatest labor-saver home-working women ever knew. 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene 
or other foreign ingredient needed with GOLD DUST. 


For washing clothes and dishes, 
scrubbing floors, cleaning woodwork, 
oil cloth, silverware and tinware, pol- 
ishing brasswork, cleaning bath room 
pipes, refrigerators, etc., softening hard 
water and making the finest soft soap. 


Made by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company—Chicago 
Makers of Fairy Soap 




















THE ENTERPRISING CIPts 
A famous book of tested, economical rec- 
ipes and illustrated kitchen helps, pub- 
lished to sellat 2sc. We will send it 


free. Just send yourname and address. 
The ENTERPRISE MFG. (0. of Pa., 2202 N. Third St., Philada., U.S, A, 
Makers of the famous Enterprise Meat and Food Choppers. 
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Read | ARE YOU INTERESTED IN FANCY WORK? 

. THE CALL OF THE BLOOD | teiiiiciice. Parsuperior tod moresimple than any ot theold methods 

By the author of “‘ The Garden of Allah” The Mantz Lace Frame Co., P. 0. Box 120, Pekin, IIL 

These trade-mark cri es on every package ~ Mc —_ is _ g 
oO S wrunh 

res S and ee ee 

(For RITS) Sy yY spr ngs' 
BARLE TALS, instead of your hands. 

Perfect Breakfasygayga Deg Health Cereals. One pull through is enough. 

PANSY FLOU » Wgke and Biscuit Easily done. Foot steadies 

Unlike all k grocers ; : 


the bucket. No wetting,so1- 
ing, — ruining the hands. 
The Dana Mop Wringer 
tukes a woman off her knees. 
Keeps her fresh, well and strong. Hard-wood 
rollers never stick. Bucket can’t leak. 
If not satisfied, yeturn it and get money back, 


If your dealer does not sell the Dana 

Mop bebe send ushisnameand @ 

we will tell you how 

wba set one FREE. 
na Mfg. » Deot. T. Cincinnati, 0, 


Makers of che DANA PEtRLFSS FREEZER 
_ and DANA FOOD CHOPPER. 
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How One Manufacturing Firm © 


Reached Men-of-Affairs 





USINESS men who are owners and 
managers—these present a solid front 
of difficulty to the advertiser. 


Individuals of wealth and large purchasing 
power are not men of detail. Their purchas- 
ing is usually done by an ‘‘O. K.” after inves- 
tigation has been done and selections made 
by a trusted assistant. 


Yet to this very class, so difficult to reach, 
an idea becomes a hobby when once the right 
impression is made and cost is not an object 
in buying what a man of large business inter- 
ests has made up his mind he needs—or 
wants. 

The Baker-Vawter Company, Chicago, audi- 
tors, accountants and devisers of business 
systems, peculiarly need to reach the man 
who writes the final ‘‘O. K.”’ to things. The 
trusted assistant, however faithful, is not 
always awake to the importance of having 
office and factory systems changed for the 
sake'of showing costs and profits to the penny, 
when things are running smoothly and the 
balance seems to be on the right side of the 
ledger. But if ‘‘the man of the final O. K.” 
could know what Baker-Vawter investiga- 
tions and systems have done for some manu- 
facturers and firms, in the way of multiplying 
great profits and reducing large costs—how 
to reach him—the man who signs the check— 
that is the greatest question the large adver- 
tiser has to solve. 


He is always the man the Baker-Vawter 
Company must reach, hence this firm’s. ex- 
perience in starting a new and large campaign 
should interest many other very large manu- 
facturers. 

First, the right things must be said. So 
The Mahin Advertising Company were com- 
missioned to prepare a campaign that should 
attract the attention of the responsible heads 
of large business houses to the Baker-Vawter 
Business Systematizing Department. 

It was fully realized that such advertising, 
to produce results, must be practical and 
specific, it must deal in careful detail with the 


facts concerning a variety of accounting sys- 
tems, for different lines of business, devised 
and established throughout the country by 
the Baker-Vawter Company. 


An experienced member of the Service Staff 
of the Mahin Advertising Company was com- 
missioned to obtain the necessary information, 
with instructions that, stopping at neither 
time nor expense, it must be gotten right. 


For nearly two months he traveled, studied, 
compiled material, in a dozen states, from 
over fifty leading firms in nearly as many 
lines of business. His work was data-gather- 
ing in the modern advertising sense of the 
term; he relied not upon ‘“‘impressions”’ 
formed, nor upon his imagination—his search 
everywhere was for foundation facts, the 
essential data, which he bwilt into clear, vivid, 
doubt-sweeping English—presented in the 
most telling and compelling manner. 


The campaign was completed—at no small 
cost. The material was right and must not 
go wrong. 


Everything then depended upon the me- 
dium selected for reaching these busy, broad 
minded men of large affairs. 


The list was not long—there was no scatter- 
ing of shot. 

‘*Harper’s Weekly—one column—fifty-two 
times’’—that was the order. 

The same ad? Oh, no! A different story 
each week, telling successively what Baker- 
Vawter Systems have done for the machinery 
manufacturer, for the furniture manufacturer, 
the shoe manufacturer, the dry-goods mer- 
chant, the bank, and so on—but all in one 
paper—just Harper’s Weekly. 

These men of large affairs—so difficult to 
reach—yet so greatly interested when they 
are reached in the right way—read Harper’s 
Weekly. 


As one advertiser who tried other mediums 
puts it, “‘ What do you care what the horse- 
power is, if the blankety thing won’t climb 
hills?” Harper’s climbs hills. 





























COAL IS GOLD 





It's like finding money the way the Hustler 
Ash Sifter saves coal. Turning the crank for 
a minute sifts the day’s ashes. No dust nor 
dirt; easy to operate ; a child can doit, and no 
maid objects to it. Fits wood or iron barrel; 
saves many times its cost in a year, and the cin- 
ders are excellent for banking fire at night. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Write 
for Catalog 27. 


HILL DRYER CO., 
327 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
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| We use scrupulous care 
in choosing glasses to aid 


our eyesight. Why not use 


} e e 
scrupulous care in selecting 


| 
| 


| 
| 


lamp-chimneys? 

Macsetu is the only 
maker of lamp-chimneys 
who is proud to put his 
name on them. 
| Let-me send you my In- 


dex to chimneys—it’s free. 


| Address, 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 














lew’ Free for Examination 


the 12 vol. Lisrary or Home 
Economics, embodying the entire 


“New Profession of Home-Making” »=4 
“ART OF RIGHT LIVING” 


Complete Home Study Courses—Health, Food, 
Economy, Home Management, Clothing, Child- 
ren,—by acknowledged authorities. Practical, 
interesting, non-technical—proved adapted to your 
requirements by the use of thousands of our cor- 
resvondence students. 12 Volumes, 2,500 pages, 
1,000 illustrations ; edition de lux, in green and gold. 


PRICE, . . . . $24.00 











SPECIAL 30 day terms, 12.00 


Write a postal or note, “Without obligation or ex- 
pense to me send express prepaid, Lisrary or 
Home Economics in 12 Vols. If I do not want the 
books, will notify you promptly to have Express 
Co, call for them; otherwise will send $1 a month 
for twelve (12) months” or “will send cash price, 
$11.40”. 


You would give every penny you possess to preserve 
the health and happiness of those dear to you, The 
Library will supply the prevention which is so much 
better than cure. It will be above pee in value to you. 
Isn’t it worth a stamp to prove this! “Do it now!’ 


"12 VOLUMES 


House; Plan, Decoration, Care 7 Household Management 
Household Bac msteteay 8 Personal Hygiene 
Household Hygien 9 Home Care of the Sick 
Chemistry of the Household 10 Textiles and Clothing 
Principles of Cookery 11 Study of Child Life 
Food and Dietetics 12 Care of Children 


American School of Home Economics 
331le Armour Ave,, Chicago, Il, 










Dock lo Con Coques!  qqqqee—eeeemeneeemmmmeed 





IT IS EASY WITH 


ELECTRO 









SILICON 


to Clean and Polish 
SILVERW ARE 


Send address fora FREE SAMPLE, or 15c. in stamps 
forafull box. Electroe-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 
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Books. for Mothers 











GENTLE DIET IN ILLNESS AND 
MEASURES CONVALESCENCE 


IN THE By Alice Worthington Winthrop . 


TRA IN I NG Introductory chapters explain the constituents of food 


and the processes of digestion. Beverages, meats, vege. 


OF THE tables, etc., are each discussed in turn. Chapters follow 
giving specific diets for many different diseases, with re- 

You NG ceipts and bills of fare for con valescents. The appendix 
4 contains suggestive papers by leading physicians on many 


problems of diet and the physiological effects of foods. 


By Jacob Abbott With Illustrated Receipts, Ete. Price, $1.50 





The early education of children 


s discussed and illustrated by ex- y 
osidiin daghool feat ps nia life IN FANCY Sf CHILDHOOD 


The whole treatment of the subject 


evinces the parental wisdom of the By Frances Fisher Wood 
author, his deep insight into the 
juvenile nature, and his large ex- Suggestive chapters on the food, dress, exercise, and 


perience in the work of education.| training of children from babyhood up. 





Illustrated. Price, $1.25 Price, $1.00 





THE BABY: HIS CARE AND TRAINING 


By Marianna Wheeler 


This book tells everything the mother should know regarding food, clothing, and bringing- 
up of the baby. It is a complete and authoritative treatise, which every mother should have 
by heart. The author was for more than ten years Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, 
New York, and writes from a thorough knowledge of her subject. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net 





rn , — THE 
HOW TO GET STRONG| jnpoANIQUE 


ST: s 
AND HOW TO STAY SO OF 


By William Blaikie REST 


‘ ; By Anna C. Brackett 
President Roosevelt writes to the author: “I owe a 


great deal to your writings, for they have been among A book for tired women. It is 
the causes that made me realize the importance of proper refreshing and suggestive, and tells 
bodily development.” how to accomplish things and still 
? keep “‘rested”’ and in good health. 
New Revised Edition. lllustrated. $1.00 net Price, $1.00 











Harper & Brothers, New York 
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BENSDORPStri COCO 





With just (4). the quantity 












Junket Made in 
from a4 P only 2 
Tablet Minutes 






To make a dessert or junket and have it just 
right used to be largely a matter of guesswork 
taking a good deal of time and trouble. But now 
there is a way of making the most delicious 


JUNKET 


in a few minutes’ time, with Hansen’s Junket 
Tablets. One tablet will make about a quart 
of custard or dessert or make a delicious berry-dish 
by merely adding the berries. Hansen’s Junket 
Tablets are always ready to use. They cost only 
One Cent a Tablet 
You can make over 30 different dishes with various 
kinds of flavor. No baking, no boiling, use no eggs 
or corn-starch—just a quart of milk anda tablet do 
allthe work. Suit any stomach, intensely nutritious 
and appetizing. Price, 10 Tablets roc,at any grocer 
or drugyist,ormailed postpaid on receipt of 10 cts. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
BOX 3089, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 






















“Delicious 
Junkets” 
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of other makes, the Cocoa 
with the Yellow Wrapper 





will give the best of 
results. 


Remember, it's DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


Price on Bensdorp’s has notadvanced. 


Send 10 cents for trial can. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers 


DEPT. E, 
All Grocers. 


BOSTON. 











**The 
Taste 
chet bt 
— empts"’ ea 
Your Palate Will Be Surprised 
no matter how much it has been indulged, for no other condiment 


tastes like this relish. It is made different and it tells in 
the taste. Adjectives cannot convey the zest and deliciousness 
of this dehghtful combination of the famous "Ye Country Gentle- 
man" Sugar Corn and other piquant ingredients equally as choice. 


For Meats, hot or cold, Fish, Game, Oysters, 
Salads, Sandwiches, and with Lettuce or Cu- 
cumbers it is unequaled in its blended flavor 


This old family recipe is one of the choicest secrets of “Southern 
cooking,” and is prepared under the personal, exacting supervision 
of Mrs. E. I. Alvord, who has made it famous by her secret and 
care. On private tables and in the best hotels it has proved wonder- 
fully acceptable. Will you test it? 


Valuable Recipe Book Sent Free 
“The History of a Famous Recipe” tells how this incomparable 
Relish originated, when generous Southern hospitality kept open 
house. Contains many novel and valuable recipes together with 
suggestions for serving the relish. We will mail the booklet on 
request without charge, and give you the name of a dealer in your 
city who sells Alvord's Old Virginia Corn Relish. 


\e THE IROQUOIS CANNING COMPANY, ONARGA, ILLINOIS 
Largest Canners of High Grade Corn in the World 
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arringto 
The Steel-Cut 


“Coffee 








You can Drink this Coffee 
| to your Heart's Content. 

Even though you may be blessed with a constitution 
that permits the use of ordinary coffee, this is no reason 
why you should not enjoy Barrington Hall, which com- 
bines the good qualities of other coffee with a purity 
and wholesomeness all its own. A coffee that is used 
to-day by thousands who are now liberated from the 
use of tasteless cereal coffee substitutes. ; 

Barrington Hall is just pure coffee of high quality, 
prepared by our patented process. The cofice berries, 
after roasting, are cut by knives of steel into fine uniform 
portrtes, and from it is removed the yellow tannin- 
bearing skin always heretofore left in ground coffee, tend- 
ing to impair it in both flavor and wholesomeness 

is cutting does not disturb the little oil cells, as 
does the grinding and mashing of older methods, and 
the essential oil (food product) does not evaporate. 
erefore, one pound of Barrington Hall will make 
15 to 20 cups more of pure full strength coffee than 
would the same coffee ground in a coffee-mill. 


It Excels all other 
Coffees in Flavor 
and will keep perfectly until used. 

e main thing about Barrington Hall is, it can be 
used withort ill effect by those who find that ordinary 
coffee injures them, because it is possible to make from 
its rote even, refined particles a cup of coffee free 
from the objection which eminent medical authorities 
agree comes from oversteeping the smaller particles in 
unevenly ground coffee, as also from the tannin-bearing 
skin ond dant left in coffee ground in a coffee-mill. 

Price 35 to 40 cents per pound according to locality, 

If your grocer will not supply you, there are others who 

will be glad to do so. Let us tell you where to get it. 

CAUTION—Baker's Barrington Hall is the only 

enuine Steel-Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. 

We roast, steel-cut and pack in Sealed Tins by ma- 
chinery at our factories. 


CUT OFF OR COPY THIS COUPON - 
Address nearest point. 
BAKER & CO., Coffee Im 
240 No, 2nd Street, 115 Hudson Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free sample can of Barrington Hall Coffee and 
booklet, “The Secret of Good Coffee"; in consideration I give 
herewith'my grocer’s name (on the margin) and name of magazine. 








A New, Delicious Food 


Basar Readers will surely be interested 
in what we say in our booklet about 


LYVOLA RIPE OLIVES 
































Perhaps you don’t like 
green olives—many people 
do and many people do not, 
but of this fact you can rest 
assured: If once you taste 
Lyvola Ripe Olives you will 
find them palatable — yes, 
delicious—and you will be 
glad to add them to the foods 
comprising your daily diet. 

Lyvola Ripe Olives are 
different from any ripe olives 
ever marketed. They never 
spoil; they have a flavor that 
appeals to: the taste of the 
gourmet; they are superior 
to any and all predigested 
foods; they have more nutri- 
ment than eggs or meat; they will keep the body 
healthy and the complexion clear if eaten freely; 
and as a table delicacy, nothing in the way of 
condiments, sauces or appetizers will compare 
with them. 

Lyvola Ripe Olives should not be confused 
with the Black Olives sometimes sold in bulk 
in “grocery stores. Please remember that 
Lyvola Olives are never sold in bulk, but in 
quart cans, and are put up by a patented proc- 
ess which insures preservation in the original 
state of purity until the last olive is eaten. 

As an accessory to a dainty luncheon, Lyvola 
Ripe Olives are so good you will consider them 
indispensable, if you once have them served. 

Really, you owe it to yourself to read 
up on Lyvola Olives. Our booklet, hand- 
somely printed and illustrated, tells all about 
them. If you will permit us to send it to you, 
you will thank us for having given you an 
opuetaney to obtain knowledge of an article 
ot food which will soon be in general use in 
every civilized country on the globe. 

There’s a reason—so obvious every one 
who eats three Lyvola Ripe Olives will see 
it at once. Address 


LYVOLA OLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. 134 J. Rochester, N. Y,. 


Wild Life of Orchard and Field 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Based on this author’s “ Friends Worth Knowing,” this book 
is entirely new. Illustrated with many new photographs. 





$1.40 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y¥. 


OO ——— 


Are You Makin gen 


Doll House for Christmas ? 


Send for the Handieraft Doll Furniture. 
Work for girls of all ages, kindergarten 
teachers, invalids. 25 cents a set; Dining 


Room, Bed Room, Living Room. 
The H. D. F. Co., eee 74 
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( THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


is invaluable to the fastidious 


| Rae cook. It adds zest to her Gravies 


and spice to her Salads, and im- 


proves the flavor of Fish, Game 
and Soups. Its rare rich flavor 


makes Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 











\ % ee the most useful of all seasonings. 
Beware of ; 
Imitations 
John Duncan’s Sons,Agts.,N.Y. 
The only ash can that won’t 
4 dent—break——start a fire. 


Witt’s Ash Can 


is infinitely stronger than the smooth, 


- soldered, metal cans which dent every 
time the ash man bangs them against his 
cart, and which in time split’ open at the 
soldering. 

Witt’s ash can is not soldered. 

It is flanged and riveted, and heavy steel bands, 
riveted around the top and bottom, increase its strength. 
It has close-fitting lid and is fire-proo/f. 

The best is always imitated—the only way to know 
that you are getting Witt’s is to look for the word 
Witt’s on can and lid. 

SIZES—Wirrt’s Can, No. 1, 15354 x25 inches; No. 2, 
18x25; No. 3, 20x25. Wirtvt’s Pari, No. 7, 5 gallons; 
No. 8, 7 gallons. 

All steel, corrugated, galvanized, water-tight, odor 
proof (close-fitting lid). 


Ask at the stores for Witt’s Can and look for “* Witt’s Can” 
stamped on the lid and bottom 

f not on sale in your town order direct fromus. Use it, and 
if you don’t like it we'll pay for its return and promptly refund 
your money. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 5, Cinctumati, O. 
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WAS THE FOOD 


that brought the splen- 
did results shown in 
these pictures of Ruth 
Taylor, Lucy, Neb. 
She is two years old, 
weighs 40 pounds, and 
has never known a 
day’s illness. 

An ESKAY’S FOOD 
baby is always a 
healthy and well-nour- 


ished baby. 

SEND TO-DAY 
for a generous sample of 
ESKAY’S FOOD 
and a copy of our helpful 
book “ How to Care for the 

Baby.” 
Free on Request. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
441 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ey 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


7 ae 
Sickroom and Kitchen 











Che Writings of 


| John Lothrop Motley 





For the first time the works of this distin- 
guished historian are presented in adequate 
forin. . The edition is in 17 volumes, each 
representative of the most artistic and ad- 
vanced methods of modern book-making. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic, : vols. 
The United Netherlands - - 

John of Barneveldt- - ° "$s a 
Letters and Correspondence -3 * 


With 120 illustrations, including 14 pho- 
togravure frontispieces from paintings by 
HOWARD PYLE,“DE THULSTRUP, FREDERICKS, 
and others; and’many maps, charts, and 
reproductions of rare prints. 


PRICES 
Cloth - - - - $34.00 | Half-Leather, $68.00 
Three-quarter Levant - - - - - - $85.00 


Sample pages and full particulars bow 
to buy these sets, esther for cash or on 
small monthly payments, sent on request. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS. NEW YORK 
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Franco=-American 
Soups 


—Prepared with skill, care and 
cleanliness from the finest materials. 


—Reliable and economical, appetizing 
and nutritious; save time, worry, 
waste and insure a good result. 
Soups of such quality and flavor 
cannot be made at home. 


—Most convenient tor family use, 
light house-keeping, a person alone, a 
child’s lunch, or an unexpected guest. 


Our kitchen is always open to visitors. 
Come and see for yourself how F ranco- 
American Soups are made. If you live 
too far away, we will send you on 












» request our booklet illustrating each 
AY)) stepin their preparation. 
PN. 21 kinds, sold by 
grocers everywhere 
—_- in quart, pint 
+ and half- pint tins. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 


= oh Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
| ¥/ an 
log 





= = & Cook Book | Reed 


'SOPHY OF KRAVONIA 
“COOKING IN OLD C OLD CREOLE DAYS” | 


By CELES TINE E USTIS Briggs’ Transfer Patterns and Two Years’ 


| 
This book gives recipes for all of the famous old Creole dishes, Subscription to Ingalls’ Fancy Work Book, Allfor 25¢. 


. ‘ . < 9 Stamping Outfit of Transfer Patterns. 
many of them having never before appeared in print. Ex- | Tis Outfit contains Two Alphabets and 
plicit but clear directions are given for their preparation. The Transfer Patterns, including a Shirt 
book includes as well a number of quaint old Creole songs wate We tend — om. ye. Ce & 5c. 
in praise of famous dishes. The recipes are also given in |. 5™ atterns, an wo Years u ption Cc 
French. Charmingly illustrated. atte’ Fancy Werk Book. All for... . 


Bri Stamping Outfit. 
Decorative Paper Sides, Cloth Back, $1.50 SPECIAL OFFER six New calles Three 


18-in. 
Mountmellick Centrepiece, Tee ye and Catalog 

m i, of Briggs’ Transfer Patterns, and Two Years’ Sub- 

(Imprint of R. H. RUSSELL) script to Ingalis’ Fancy Work Book. All for 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y.' ““S". INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box B. 
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New Doilies, Three Eyelet Collars, 18-in. Mount- 
| mellick Centre ,.Two Alphabets, and Catalog ot 

























A Snowy “Standard” Lavatory 


of Porcelain Enamel completes the comfort of your 
bedroom, and by eliminating the unsightly washstand 
adds a finished note of charm to its intimate beauty. It 
is pure white and sanitary —an aid to cleanliness — a 
preserver of health, and a source of unlimited -satisfaction 
to the possessor. | 


Our Book, “ MODERN BATHROOMS,” shows many beautiful Lavatory designs 
suitable for bedrooms with prices in detail. It also tells you how to plan, buy and ar- 
range your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxuri- 
ous rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many hints on 
decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the 
subject, and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your 
plumber and architect (if selected). 

The ABOVE “ Copley” Lavatory,,Plate P503-B can be purchased from any plumber 
at a cost approximating $34.00— not counting freight, labor or piping. 
CAUTION : Every piece of “Stentes®” Ware bears our “Steater®’ “‘ Green and Gold ’’ 


trade-mark are on the fixtu tt he at ena We t 
ma: eon nr - 
and will cost more in the end. The a Wy on all our nickeled brass 


fittings ; them and see that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 
Address Standard Sanitary TMfo. Co. R, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York : Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street. 


London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. How Gteane: Cos, Bassane & St. eseeh Sus. 
Pittsburgh Showroom: 949 Penn Avenue. 
Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street. . Cleveland : 208-210 Huron Street. 
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The delight of the Christmas feast in the 
good old days, was the plum pudding that had 
been prepared by the thoughtful acewile 
weeks in advance, to be the fitting finish of the 


Christmas dinner. 


Libby’s Plum Pudding 


is made after an old English recipe, from the choicest of 
selected meats, fruits and spices, by the famous Libby 
chefs in the spotless Libby kitchens, and is ready to 
serve at a minute's notice. 

Libby’s Plum Pudding has a delicate aroma, a deli- 
cious flavor and a satisfying taste that leaves nothing to 
be desired to the climax of the enjoyable Christmas feast. 


Ask your grocer for Libby's Plum Pudding, 

and insist upon getting Libby's. 

The 84- booklet, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” gives 
lghtfu 7 


many de | recipes for luncheons, dinners and evening spreads, 
that every housewife will appreciate. It is sent free on request. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 

















A MATTER OF HEALTH 


oe alee Se mee 4 
ae i ee ee 








Absolutely Pure 
A Cream of Tartar Powder 


free from alum or phos- 
phatic acid 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 





EE 








